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National  Resources  Committee 

Intebiob  Building 

Washingto-\ 

Api-il  21,  1936. 

The  President, 

The  White  House. 
My  Dear  Mr.  President: 

The  National  Resources  Committee  has  secured  from  various  planning  agencies 
dealing  with  regional  or  interstate  problems  a  series  of  reports  which  illustrate  the 
continuing  planning  work  discussed  in  our  general  report  on  '"Regional  factors  in 
national  planning  and  development." 

We  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  our  findings  and  recommendations 
concerning  the  attached  report  on  the  Columbia  Basin  submitted,  in  accordance  witli 
your  request,  by  the  Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Planning  Commission.  This  volume 
constitutes  "Part  I— Pacific  Northwest"  of  a  proposed  series  of  reports  on  regional 
planning.  It  deals  with  immediate  and  urgent  problems  in  the  Columbia  Basin  and 
particularly  with  the  policies  and  organization  whicli  should  be  provided  for  planning, 
construction,  and  operation  of  certain  public  works  in  that  area. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Bonneville  power  will  be  available  within  IS  months, 
the  Committee  wishes  to  emphasize  the  imperative  need  for  legislation  in  the  present 
session  of  Congress  to  effectuate  the  foregoing  principles  set  forth  in  the  report. 
The  establishment  of  a  power  agency  is  needed  to  begin  without  delay  the  important 
task  of  exploring  the  alternative  possibilities  of  rate  structure  in  relation  to  the 
developing  industrial  and  economic  problems  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

The  members  of  tlie  Committee  have  not  all  had  an  ojjportunity  to  give  full 
consideration  to  all  of  the  points  raised  in  the  foreword  of  the  report.     However, 
they  endorse  the  recommendations  in  principle,  and  desire  to  indicate  to  you  their 
belief  in  the  great  importance  and  value  of  this  study. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Habold  L.  Ickes 
Secretary  of  ihc  Inlrrior,  Chairman 
(Secretaiy  Dein  \v;is  out  of  the  city.)  H.\bky   L.   Hopkins. 

Secretary  of  War.  Works  Progress  Adminiistrutor. 

Henry  A.  Wallace,  Fkederic  A.  Delano. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Daniel  C.  Roper,  Charles  E.  Mkrkiam. 

Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Frances  Perkins, 

Secretary  of  Lator. 
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FOREWORD 
RECOMMENDATIONS    OF    THE    NATIONAL    RESOURCES    COMMITTEE 


^    1.  The  Problem 

While  the  National  Resources  Committee  was  en- 
gaged on  the  general  study  of  "Regional  factors  in 
national  planning  and  development",  the  President 
requested  a  special  investigation  of  the  regional  plan- 
ning problems  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  The  construc- 
tion of  Bonneville  Dam  and  of  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam, 
and  the  necessity  for  early  decisions  concerning  ar- 
rangements for  marketing  Bonneville  power  brought  to 
a  focus  questions  of  regional  organization  and  plan- 
ning. 

Wiiat  should  be  the  policy  for  future  planning  in 
the  great  area  drained  by  the  Columbia  River?  How 
can  the  enormous  resources  of  water,  forests,  and  min- 
erals in  that  area  be  best  utilized  and  conserved  for 
the  benefit  of  the  present  and  future  generations?  How 
can  these  resources  be  organized  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  region? 


2.  Method  of  the  Report 

In  order  to  secure  the  views  of  the  people  in  the 
area,  the  National  Resources  Committee  requested  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Planning  Commission  to 
study  and  report  on  the  problem.  The  Commission 
is  composed  of  the  chairmen  of  the  State  planning 
boards  in  Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon,  and  Washington 
with  the  district  chairman  of  the  National  Resources 
Committee  as  chairman,  and  is  served  by  a  staff  in  the 
office  of  the  district  chairman.     The  report  includes: 

1.  The  report  of  Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Plan- 
ning Commission,  pp.  1  to  16. 

2.  The  staff  report  in  four  sections,  pages  17  to  192. 
The  National  Resources  Committee  herewith  pre- 
sents an  analysis  of  the  findings  and  recommendations 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Planning  Commis- 
sion and  the  recommendations  of  the  National  Re- 
sources Committee  itself. 


3.  Findings  and  Principles 
a.  The  Resources  of  the  Region 


Problems  and  Future  Development 


'  The  four  States  of  Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon,  and 
Washington  (the  Pacific  Northwest  region)  contain 
an  area  equal  to  13  percent  of  the  entire  continental 
domain  of  the  United  States.  In  contrast  with  that 
large  domain,  it  has  less  than  3  percent  of  the  total 
population.  It  is  a  region  primarily  devoted  to  the 
production  of  raw  materials,  of  which  the  chief  are 
forestry  products,  grain,  fruits,  minerals,  and  fish. 
Manufacturing  plays  a  minor  role  except  for  the 
growth  of  manufacturing  processes  fabricating  the 
raw  materials  listed  above. 

The  review  presented  by  the  report  of  the  material 
and  human  resources  of  the  region  sets  forth  a  wealth 
of  interesting  and  significant  data.  These  have  been 
recapitulated  in  the  epitome  of  the  staff  report, 
pages  19  to  28  below,  and  do  not  need  to  be  restated 
here.  It  is  desirable,  however,  to  select  certain  aspects 
of  this  body  of  fact  and  suggestion  for  special  com- 
ment. We  are  therefore  discussing  only  those  phases 
of  this  portion  of  the  study  which  seem  to  us  to  pos- 
sess largest   regional   and   national   significance,   and 


concerning  which  national  planning  policies  must  soon 
be  formulated. 

Raw  Materials  and  Industrial  Development 

The  data  assembled  indicate  a  smaller  volume  of  in- 
dustrial activity  than  in  many  other  sections  of  the 
Nation.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  value  added  by 
manufacturing  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  about  one- 
fifth  below  the  national  average.  It  is  further  indi- 
cated that,  were  it  not  for  the  excess  above  that  average 
produced  by  the  manufacture  of  forest  products,  the 
deficiency  in  manufacture  would  be  still  more  marked. 
The  discussion  in  the  report  assumes  that  the  proper 
economic  development  would  markedly  increase  the 
industrial  activities.  This  point  of  view  may  be  cor- 
rect, but  before  it  can  be  accepted  as  a  basis  for  further 
planning  and  for  the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds 
in  the  Northwest,  it  needs  to  be  appraised  in  the  light 
of  a  national  policy  of  industrial  development.  We 
point  this  out  here  for  the  reason  that  if  this  point 
of  view  is  not  subjected  to  examination  in  an  analysis 
which   will   attempt    to   appraise   the   needs   of   each 


vn 
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region  in  the  light  of  tlie  total  national  economy,  it 
may  lead  to  misapplication  of  funds  and  distortion 
of  effort. 

This  Committee  is  not  in  a  position  to  judge  the  ad- 
equacy of  tile  progi-am  sketched  out  in  this  section  of 
the  report.  We  would  enter  here,  however,  a  caution 
—that  the  best  use  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  region  may 
involve  a  plan  for  its  development  which  retains  it  as 
a  major  source  of  raw  materials — timber,  minerals, 
and  agricultural  products — for  the  Nation.  The  kind 
of  added  industrial  activity  whicl;  should  ho  developed 
in  that  region  can  be  determined  properly  only  in  the 
light  of  the  national  as  well  as  the  regional  situation. 
This  is  a  problem  in  planning  which  illustrates  the 
need  of  continuous  and  adequate  national  planning 
related  to  regional  and  State  planning. 

Forest  Resources 

The  Committee  is  impressed  by  the  present  key  im- 
portance of  the  forest  industry  in  the  economy  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  region.  The  conclusions  presented 
—  in  the  report  show  that  this  area  contains  55  percent 
of  the  entire  virgin  timber  within  the  national  boun- 
-  daries.  It  is  thus  the  basic  supply  for  the  Nation  of 
this  great  raw  material.  Its  importance  to  the  rest  of 
the  region  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  supports  over 
25  percent  of  the  population  within  the  region  and 
that  it  employs  in  the  States  of  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton 59  percent  of  all  the  workers  who  are  engaged  in 
industrial  activity.  The  maintenance  of  the  timber 
industry  is,  therefore,  of  crucial  importance  to  the 
welfare  of  the  region. 

The  data  presented  clearlj-  indicate  that  private  and 
public  economy  in  these  States  is  in  serious  jeopardy 
because  of  the  failure  of  national  and  regional  policy 
to  base  the  development  of  this  resource  upon  a  sound 
foundation.  The  most  crucial  phase  of  this  i^roblem 
has  to  do  with  the  hai-vesting  of  timber  on  private 
lands.  "\Aliile  the  publicly  owned  timber  area  is  larger 
than  that  under  private  ownership,  the  private  timber 
lands  contain  the  largest  proportion  of  accessible  saw- 
timber.  There  are  few  private  operators  now  manag- 
ing their  forest  estates  upon  the  principle  of  sustained 
yield.  State  and  local  policies  of  taxation,  the  highly 
competitive  character  of  the  timber  industry,  and  other 
forces  have  created  a  practice  in  the  extraction  of  this 
great  resource  which  is  rapidly  liquidating  this  forest 
domain.  'Depletion  by  cutting  is  proceeding  at  a  pace 
twice  as  rapid  as  the  current  annual  growth.  To  that 
depletion  must  be  added  other  causes,  principally  fire 
and  insects,  which  are  removing  timber  about  half  as 
rapidly  as  it  is  being  produced.^     In  many  parts  of 

'  Those  are  the  flguree  for  aU  forost  lands,  private  and  public. 


tlie  region  the  timber  resources  are  approaching  ex- 
haustion. This  is  particularly  true  in  northern  Idaho, 
in  northeastern  and  northwestern  Washington,  and  in 
the  once  heavily  timbered  counties  of  northwestern 
Oregon  adjacent  to  the  Columbia  River.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  in  Idaho  the  next  10  years  will  see  a  rapid 
shutting  down  of  lumber  operations.  In  western  Mon- 
tana the  situation  is  not  so  acute.  In  all  of  western 
Washington,  except  in  Le\ns,  Cowlitz,  and  Pacific 
Counties,  the  major  supply  of  high-grade  fir  and  cedar 
on  private  lands  will  disappear  in  less  than  10  years. 
In  those  areas  there  is  a  very  small  supplemental  sup- 
ply of  the  same  kind  of  saw-timlDcr  on  public  lands. 
The  Gray's  Harbor  area  is  rapidly  curtailing  its  lum- 
ber operations  because  of  this  decline  in  the  supply. 
The  problem  in  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Everett,  and  other 
towns  of  the  Puget  Sound  is  becoming  much  the  same. 
Within  a  comparatively  short  time  there  will  be  less 
than  half  the  present  capacity  operating  unless  the 
demand  for  lumber  should  so  change  as  to  permit  the 
utilization  of  small  logs  and  other  species.  In  western 
Washington  and  northwestern  Oregon  there  are  large 
remaining  stands  of  publicly  owned  pulp  timber,  ade- 
quate to  support  a  considerable  expansion  of  pulp  and 
paper,  but  that  expansion  cannot  proceed  at  a  rate  to 
compensate  for  the  rapid  shrinkage  which  is  occurring 
in  the  lumber  industry.  As  Washington  is  being  cut 
out,  new  mills  spring  up  in  the  fir-timber  area  of  the 
upper  Willamette  River  and  the  other  coastal  water- 
sheds in  Oregon,  with  the  prospect  of  a  rapid  deple- 
tion of  the  best  fir  timber  there.  T\niat  happened  in 
the  timbered  sections  of  New  England  and  in  the 
Great  Lakes  region  is  now  on  the  way  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

The  practice  of  sustained  yield  is  urgently  required 
on  private  timber  lands,  State-  and  county-owned  tim- 
ber lands,  as  well  as  the  Federal  forests,  if  this  re- 
source of  the  Pacific  Northwest  region  is  to  continue  in 
present  imjjortance  as  a  basic  supply  for  the  Nation 
and  for  the  livelihood  of  the  people  in  that  area.  Sus- 
tained yield  management  requires  a  policy  which  will  re- 
turn annual  timber  croi)s  of  approximately  equal  size 
and  value  and  furnish  permanent  employment,  wages, 
and  stable  industrial  communities.  This  is  an  objective 
which  can  be  reached  only  bj*  the  cooperation  of  State 
and  national  legislatures  and  administrations  and  the 
industries  concerned.  An  intricate  series  of  policies  is 
involved,  too  lengthy  to  recapitulate  here,  but  they  are 
set  forth  in  detail  in  the  staff  studies  of  this  report. 
Attention  has  been  directed  to  this  problem  in  the  pre- 
vious Land  Reports  of  the  National  Resources  Board 
(pp.  206  to  216  in  report  of  Dec.  1,  1934). 


IX 


Water 

-  The  importance  of  the  water  resources  to  this  region 
is  due  princiiJally  to  the  need  for  navigation,  irriga- 
tion, and  the  opportunities  for  hydroelectric  develop- 
ment; The  navigation  possibilities  of  the  Columbia 
Kiver  are  set  forth  at  length  in  the  report  of  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  commission.  The  fact  that  the  region 
east  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  has  relatively  scant 
moisture  with  many  sections  having  less  than  12  inches 
of  rainfall  per  year  makes  the  Columbia  Eiver  system 
with  its  large  and  steady  volume  of  water  supply  of 
peculiar  significance  to  the  life  of  this  region.  Per- 
haps the  chief  impetus  to  organize  State  planning 
came  from  the  distress  of  those  farmers  and  communi- 
ties dependent  upon  supplies  of  water  for  irrigation. 
This  was,  of  course,  esjjecially  true  in  Montana,  Idaho, 
and  the  eastern  parts  of  Washington  and  Oregon. 

Yet  even  on  the  well-watered  slopes  of  the  west 
Cascade  areas,  the  uneven  distribution  of  rainfall 
produces  a  summer  aridity  which  can  only  be  ade- 
quately overcome  by  irrigation  there.  There  is  a 
growing  awareness  in  the  AVillamette  Valley  and  the 
other  agricultural  areas  on  the  green  side  of  the  Cas- 
cades of  the  importance  of  supplemental  irrigation 
between  June  and  October.  Desperate  efforts  have 
been  made  in  the  past  few  years  during  which  time 
excessive  dryness  has  occurred  in  the  eastern  pai'ts  of 
this  region  to  find  supplemental  water  supplies  for 
existing  irrigation  projects  and  for  the  watering  of 
livestock  on  the  ranges  in  this  same  territory.  During 
this  period  new  projects  have  been  proposed  of  which 
the  Columbia  Basin  is  the  largest  and  most  important. 
That  enterprise  is  coupled  with  the  construction  of 
the  high  dam  now  under  way  at  Grand  Coulee  on 
the  upper  Columbia. 

In  the  consideration  by  State  and  regional  planning 
bodies  of  irrigation  problems,  there  is  urgent  need  for 
cooperative  study  and  consultation  with  the  national 
planning  agency.  Here  again  wise  local  and  regional 
development  cannot  be  undertaken  without  joint  con- 
sultation and  without  the  establishment  of  a  national 
policy  concerning  land  use  which  the  State  and  re- 
gional planning  commissions  may  have  as  guides  for 
their  work.  Again,  previous  reports  of  the  National 
Resources  Board  treat  with  this  problem  (Dec.  1  re- 
port, pp.  253  to  388). 

-  Power 

The  total  developed  and  potential  water  power  re- 
sources of  the  region  are  estimated  to  be  sufficient 
to  generate  something  over  loi/^  million  kilowatts  of 
firm  power  which  will  be  available  90  percent  of  the 
time.  Of  this  total  something  over  1114  million  kilo- 
watts can  be  generated  on  the  Columl)ia  River  and 


its  tributaries.  The  water  power  resources  of  the) 
region  represent  41  percent  of  the  total  potential  water 
power  of  the  United  States.  At  the  present  time  155 
water-power  plants  exist  which  are  capable  of  gen- 
erating a  little  over  1,400,000  kilowatts.  The  inter- 
connecting transmission  line  facilities  between  these 
and  the  51  steam  and  other  plants  are  of  compara- 
tively low  capacitj'.  They  are  sufficient  to  transfer 
small  amounts  of  power  from  one  region  to  another, 
but  quite  inadequate  to  serve  as  the  basic  means  for 
transmitting  {X)wer  from  the  Public  Works  projects 
now  under  construction. 

The  ultimate  capacity  of  Bonneville  is  estimated  at 
430,000  kilowatts,  while  that  of  the  Grand  Coulee  plant 
will  be  1,890,000  kilowatts.  The  plant  now  being  built 
by  the  city  of  Seattle  on  the  upper  Skagit  will  have 
a  capacity  of  120,000  kilowatts.  These  publicly  owned 
hydroelectric  plants  will  more  than  double  the  pres- 
ent installed  capacity  of  all  electrical  generating  sta- 
tions in  the  region.  In  addition  to  these  works  now 
under  way,  there  is  the  prospect  that  other  structures 
on  the  Columbia  and  its  tributaries  designed  to  serve 
the  interests  of  navigation  and  irrigation  will  release 
large  additional  blocks  of  electrical  energy. 

It  would  appear  that  a  \vise  national  policy  will 
see  to  it  that  this  new  resource  is  so  distributed  as  to 
achieve  the  maximum  regional  and  national  bene- 
fit. That  requires  that  the  surplus  electric  energy 
from  Bonneville,  Grand  Coulee,  and  sucli  future  fed- 
erally financed  public  works  on  the  Columbia  Eiver 
and  its  tributaries  as  may  be  built  shall  become  avail- 
able to  the  greatest  number  of  people  at  the  lowest 
practicable  rates  consistent  with  the  solvencj-  of  the 
works  used  for  the  generation,  transmission,  and  dis- 
tribution of  such  energ}-.  It  follows  that  the  oper-\ 
ating  agency  should  adopt  a  policy  for  the  sale  of 
electricity  which  will  make  rates  similar  over  large 
areas,  which  will  pass  along  the  economies  in  the 
prices  of  wholesale  power  to  the  ultimate  consumer, 
and  which  will  contribute,  insofar  as  may  be  wise,  to 
the  stabilization  of  existing  communities,  the  appro- 
priate decentralization  of  new  industries,  the  increase 
of  steady  emploj'ment,  and  the  increased  consumption 
of  electric  energy  by  farmers  and  domestic  consumers. 

The  fulfillment  of  this  principle  requires  the  con- 
struction of  a  central  grid  system — a  superpower  net- 
work designed  to  serve  both  the  existing  and  new  gen- 
erating and  transmission  facilities  by  coordinating 
them  into  one  unit  and  making  available  large  blocks 
of  power  in  the  present  and  future  market  areas  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost.  Certain  of  the  existing  gener- 
ating and  transmitting  facilities  are  important  tech- 
nical and  economic  factors  in  a  greater  power  system 
network,  and  it  is  desirable,  therefore,  to  use  them  in 
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any  such  plan.  A  superpower  system  for  such  a  re- 
gion must  be  able  to  transmit  large  blocks  of  power 
from  the  water-power  sources  to  the  ultimate  load 
centers.  It  should  be  so  designed  as  to  servo  new 
blocks  of  power  as  they  become  available  without  in- 
terfering with  or  changing  the  fundamental  plan.= 
"  Our  technical  experts  report  that  the  chief  results  to 
be  anticipated  from  the  ultimate  operation  of  such  a 
regional  supergrid  sj'stem  are:  (1)  A  more  adequate 
and  flexible  supply  of  firm  power  for  jiregent  and  early 
future  needs;  (2)  a  greater  use  of  existing  facilities 
for  generation,  transmission,  and  distribution  of  elec- 
trical energj-  and  of  invested  capital;  (3)  reduction  in 
new  capital  expenditures;  (4)  gi-eater  opportunity  for 
diversification  and  decentralization  of  industry 
through  the  wise  distribution  of  power;  (5)  more  ef- 
fective utilization  of  the  water  resources  for  naviga- 
tion, reclamation,  recreation,  and  power  purposes. 
These  beneficial  results  will  be  reflected  in  the  electrical 
rate  structure.     (See  pp.  -tO,  41.) 

The  type  of  superpower  network  recommended  is  a 
modification  of  the  sj-stem  referred  to  as  "synchro- 
nized at  the  load",  which  is  a  high-voltage,  high-ca- 
pacity, constant-voltage  network,  with  switching  and 
transformer  stations.  This  proposed  network  would 
extend  from  Spokane  westward  to  the  Puget  Sound 
area,  thence  north,  and  south  to  the  Portland  region 
and  Bonneville,  and  thence  up  the  Columbia  Valley 
to  the  Grand  Coulee  project.  The  general  shape  of  the 
network  would  be  that  of  a  large  triangle  with  exten- 
sions from  each  of  its  three  corners. 

In  the  more  distant  future,  this  might  be  extended 
by  parallel  lines  and  transmission  features  and  by  ex- 
tending the  transmission  network  eastward  into  west- 
ern Montana  and  southeast  along  the  Snake  River.  It 
is  not  necessarj'  or  intended  that  such  a  system  should 
be  constructed  all  at  once,  but  in  the  consideration  of 
a  plan  for  ultimate  development,  this  pattern  is  recom- 
mended.    Its  advantages  are  listed  on  page  45. 

The  Future  Use  of  Electrical  Energy 

'  How  soon  these  new  volumes  of  electrical  energy 
will  be  used  is  a  matter  of  considerable  speculation. 
An  answer  to  this  question  depends  upon  a  great  many 
factors  of  which  the  increase  of  population,  the  in- 
creased per-capita  use,  new  uses  in  agriculture  and 
industry,  decline  in  costs  of  equipment  and  installa- 
tion, substitution  of  electrical  energy  for  other  forms 
of  mechanical  power,  and  the  changes  of  living 
standards  are  perhaps  the  most  important.  The  re- 
port predicts  that  the  demand  for  electrical  energy 
whifh  has  always  exceeded  predictions  in  the  past  will 


'  For  discussion   of  the  technical   re(niir('miDts  of  the  proposed  sys- 
tem, see  p.  43  of  the  staff  report. 


go  beyond  estimates  based  upon  our  present  knowl- 
edge. To  some  extent,  the  increase  in  use  can  be 
guided  and  stimulated  by  the  policy  pursued  by  the 
agency  which  will  operate  the  superpower  network. 
The  rate  policy  pursued  is  an  important  factor  in  de- 
terring or  increasing  consumption.  Moreover,  the 
type  of  consumers  wanted,  can  to  some  extent,  be  con- 
trolled by  the  operating  policy  adopted.  It  is  ((uite 
possible  to  throw  the  bulk  of  this  energy  to  large 
electrochemical  industries  or  it  is  possible  to  pursue 
a  policy  of  balancing  use  as  between  industry, 
agriculture,  and  the  domestic  consumer. 

The  research  program  undertaken  by  the  operating 
agency  and  the  associated  planning  bodies  may  dis- 
cover new  economic  uses,  such  as  house  heating  (al- 
ready promising  practicable  development  as  a  result 
oi  experiments  at  Washington  State  College).  In 
order  to  have  this  use  guided  into  the  most  desirable 
social  directions,  it  is  necessary  that  the  operating  or- 
ganization have  unified  control  over  the  transmission 
and  disposal  of  these  new  and  prospective  Federal 
hydro  projects  and  that  it  Ije  endowed  with  a  direct- 
ing personnel  competent  and  willing  to  weigh  care- 
fully the  alternative  choices  which  are  presented.  It 
is  also  necessary  that  these  men  be  in  constant  contact 
with  the  official  agencies  charged  with  unified  plan- 
ning for  the  region. 

Population 

Basic  to  all  other  phases  of  planning  in  a  regional 
developmental  program  is  the  need  to  estimate  the 
trends  of  population,  trends  that  relate  not  only  to 
quantity  but  to  quality  as  well.  By  quality  is  meant 
the  cultural  standards  and  the  economic  levels  of  the 
pojDulation  as  well  as  the  distribution  between  age 
groups.  Perhaps  no  single  factor  is  as  influential  in 
affecting  the  other  questions  of  conservation  and  devel- 
opment as:  How  many  and  what  kinds  of  people  will 
live  in  the  region  < 

The  findings  of  the  Columbia  Basin  report  show 
divergent  judgments  as  to  what  may  be  exj^ected  in 
the  way  of  future  population  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
region.  This  divergence  is  doubtless  due  to  the  more  y 
difficult  task  of  prediction  for  the  population  changes 
within  a  particular  region  than  for  those  affecting  the 
entire  Nation.  Freedom  of  population  movement 
within  the  Nation — a  freedom  which  has  ceased  for 
migration  across  our  national  border — makes  it  pos- 
sible for  internal  shifts  of  population  to  take  place 
which,  while  gi-eatly  affecting  the  developments  of  a 
particular  region  within  the  Nation,  will  have  little 
bearing  upon  the  total  national  population  trends. 

The  staff  study  makes  clear  the  fact  that  the  trends 
of  population   for  the  Pacific  Northwest  region  are 
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showing  important  changes  as  compared  with  earlier 
periods.  There  appears  to  have  been  a  net  outward 
movement  of  population  from  the  region  except  fi'om 
the  State  of  Oregon  during  the  decade  from  1920  to 
1930.  The  birth  rate  vai'ies  markedly  among  the  four 
States,  giving  a  very  low  natural  increase  of  popula- 
tion in  Washington  and  Oregon  and  a  fairly  high  in- 
crease in  Montana  and  Idaho.  The  future  net  growth 
from  natural  increase  for  the  region  as  a  whole  would 
appear  to  be  small.  An  internal  migration  is,  there- 
fore, the  crux  of  the  future  population  situation  for 
the  Pacific  Xorthwest.  Since  the  most  reliable  and 
recent  studies  of  internal  migration  in  the  United 
States  conclude  that  movements  of  population  during 
the  last  intercensal  period  were  generally  from  areas 
of  low  living  standards  to  areas  of  higher  living 
standards,  the  continued  growth  of  population  in  this 
region  will  depend  chiefly  upon  the  opportunities  it 
offers  to  the  common  man  to  obtain  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living  than  he  can  find  in  other  parts  of  the 
coimtry. 

One  of  the  difficulties  presented  to  any  regional 
planning  organization  in  trying  to  forecast  population 
trends  is  its  inability  to  appraise  its  factors  accurately 


without  a  knowlege  of  comparable  possibilities  in  each 
of  the  other  regions  of  the  United  States.  For  each 
regional  jilanning  commission  to  estimate  how  favor- 
ably its  natural  resources  may  ati'ect  population  migra- 
tions to  its  borders,  it  must  know  how  similar  factors 
have  been  appraised  in  the  other  regions  from  which 
population  might  come.  Each  regional  planning 
group  working  by  itself  may  be  tempted  to  overesti- 
mate the  favorable  influences  of  its  remaining 
resources,  particularlj-  when  those  resources  are  consid- 
ered without  reference  to  a  full  knowledge  of  market 
possibilities.  As  a  consequence,  it  is  possible  to  have 
a  total  estimate  of  national  population  In'  regions 
which  may  greatly  exceed  the  total  anticipated  na- 
tional pojjulation.  Two  servii-es  are  needed  to  help 
refine  such  poi^ulation  estimating.  One  is  the  study  to 
which  we  have  already  referred  of  the  total  national 
economy  in  wliich  the  existing  and  potential  inter- 
change of  goods  can  be  revealed  The  other  is  the 
assistance  which  may  be  rendered  to  the  regional  plan- 
ning staffs  by  a  national  planning  board  equipped  to 
carry  on  population  and  other  studies  simultaneously 
and  in  cooperation  with  the  regional  planning  groups. 


A  section  of  the  Columbia  Basin  study  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  analysis  of  factors  making  for  regional 
cohesion  and  to  a  delimitation  of  the  boundaries  which 
should  be  recognized  in  setting  up  regional  planning 
structures.  That  portion  of  the  report  was  made  witli 
the  preliminary  report  of  the  Committee  on  Eegional- 
ism  of  the  National  Resources  Committee  as  a  guide 
and  stimulus.  It  was  the  feeling  of  the  Regional  Plan- 
ning Commission  and  this  Committee  that  here  was 
an  opportunity  to  profit  by  the  data  and  tentative  con- 
clusions made  available  bj^  the  comprehensive  national 
study,  while  at  the  same  time  securing  a  more  inten- 
sive and  complete  analysis  of  the  factors  relating  to 
regionalism  in  the  four  Pacific  Northwest  States.  It 
was  tlie  hope  that  such  a  study  might  throw  new  light 
not  only  on  the  situation  in  that  part  of  the  Nation, 
but  perhaps  make  some  contribution  to  a  further 
understanding  of  the  general  regional  question. 

The  outstanding  findings  of  this  Pacific  Northwest 
study  are: 

1.  That  there  is  a  Pacific  Northwest  region  which 
embraces  the  States  of  Washington  and  Oregon,  the 
western  jiart  of  Montana  and  all  of  Idaho  excci>t 
perhaps  the  southeast  corner  and  that  this  area  has 
sufficient  cohesion  to  offer  a  promising  basis  for  re- 
gional planning; 

2.  That  for  the  consideration  of  planning  problems 
relating  to  the  multiple  purposes  served  by  the  Co- 
lumbia River  and  its  tributaries,  all  of  Idaho  should 


b.  The  Pacific  Northwest  as  a  Region 

be  included  together  with  a  small  portion  of  north- 
western Wyoming; 

3.  That  in  the  case  of  this  region  the  Columbia 
River  system  is  a  tie  of  very  great  importance  be- 
tween the  States  which  it  drains  and  in  particidar 
that  it  is  a  close  link  between  the  parts  of  Oregon 
and  Washington  divided  by  the  mountain  mass  of 
the  Cascade  range; 

4.  That  flexibility  of  regional  plamiing  boundaries 
as  Mell  as  flexibility  of  lesser  planning  area  boundaries 
can  and  should  be  secured  by  interregional  and  inter- 
area  coordinating  devices  without  sacrificing  the  need 
for   unity   of   regional.   State,   and    county   ]ilanning 


organizations; 

5.  That  the  greatest  menace  to  effective  regional  ac- 
tion in  the  Pacific  Northwest  comes  from  tensions  due 
to  local  rivalr}-  which  frequently  have  aligned  one  city 
against  another,  the  small  town  against  the  metropolis 
and  one  irrigation  district  again,st  its  fellow.  These 
tensions  are  the  byproducts  of  the  struggle  for  the  ad- 
vantages anticipated  from  the  growth  of  populatioa, 
from  the  benefits  of  public  works,  and  from  the  expan- 
sion of  the  economic  and  social  life  of  the  region. 

Principles 

In  its  definition  of  a  regi<m  for  governmental  plan- 
ning, the  report  follows  the  specifications  which  are 
set  forth  in  the  analysis  of  Regional  Factors  in  Na- 
tional Planning,  and  puts  a  special  emphasis  upon  the 
need,   when   considering  the  boundaries   of   regional 
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areas,  to  provide  for  tlioir  coincidence  wherever  pos- 
sible with  wlioie  counties  and  States.  This  emphasis 
is  based  uix>n  the  analysis  of  actual  plannin<i  activities 
of  the  county,  State,  and  regional  planning  commis- 
sions. These  iiulicate  the  constant  tendency  of  plans 
to  require  legislative  and  administrative  action.  The 
fruits  of  governmental  planning,  including  regional 
planning,  will  not  be  garnered  in  most  instances  until 
they  take  the  form  of  legislative  policies  and  admin- 
istrative behavior.  On  this  account,  it  is  concluded 
that  it  is  easier  to  make  certain  compromises  with  the 
ad  Iwc  character  of  problem  areas  than  to  run  the  dan- 
ger of  thwarting  planning  by  cutting  through  States 
and  counties  when  creating  over-all  State  and  county 
planning  boards.  It  is  a  q\iestion  of  weighing  the  con- 
flicting factors  of  functional  wholeness  and  precision 
against  the  need  for  legislative  and  administrative 
action  and  the  public's  need  for  simplicity  of  structure. 
The  Pacific  Northwest  Commission's  analysis  accepts 
the  national  committee's  hypothesis  that  homogeneity 
is  the  most  important  single  test  of  the  fitness  of  an 
area  for  regional  organization.  It  insists,  however, 
that  there  is  some  danger  lest  the  geographer's  point 
of  view  concerning  this  quality  be  overemphasized. 
For  correctives  to  this  emphasis,  it  suggests  the  use 
of  tests  that  are  chiefly  economic  and  cultural  in  char- 
acter. Such  cultural  ties  may  actually  break  through 
the  natural  barriers  which  geography  appears  to  pre- 
sent and  which  in  a  simpler  civilization  would  be  ef- 
fective in  keeping  people  so  far  apart  in  outlook  and 
sympathies  as  to  make  regional  action  impossible.  On 
tins  account,  the  study  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  area 
has  made  use  of  historical  data  relating  to  cultural 
habits  and  economic  intercourse.  It  has  studied  a  few 
of  these  factors,  such  as  the  distribution  of  lumbering 
in  the  four  States,  the  distribution  of  different  types 
of  agriculture  both  as  to  kind  of  product  and  major 
agricultural  techniques,  the  traffic  density  as  shown 
by  studies  of  motor  vehicle  traffic  on  the  highways  of 
the  region,  the  analysis  of  regional  transportation  fa- 
cilities, and  the  correspondent  bank  relationships  be- 
tween cities  and  towns  both  within  the  four  States 
and  with  banking  centers  outside.  The  regional  or- 
ganization of  the  two  great  mail-order  houses  fur- 
nishes another  clue  to  economic  and  commercial  inter- 
course. Among  possible  cultural  tests  of  homogeneity, 
the  study  made  use  of  available  information  concerning 
religious  affiliation,  newspaper  distribution,  and  long 
distance  telephone  messages  between  selected  toll  cen- 
ters. It  also  examined  for  the  States  of  Oregon  and 
Washington,  whose  homogeneity  for  planning  pur- 
poses had  been  questioned  in  the  national  committer's 
study,  the  votes  cast  on  initiative  and  referendum 
measures  at  two  elections  separated   by   intervals  of 


about  20  years.  Lack  of  time  ami  inaccessibility  of 
other  significant  test  data  made  it  imiwssible  to  be 
siH'e  of  a  precise  boundary  in  Montana  and  in  Idaho, 
l)ut  the  net  effect  of  the  factors  examined  appears  to 
be  that  Oregon  and  Washington,  western  Montana  and 
all  of  Idaho  except  the  southeast  counties  made  up  a 
unit  which  for  general  planning  purposes  might  well 
constitute  the  Pacific  Northwest  region. 

The  analysis  indicates  that  so  far  as  divisions  be- 
tween sections  of  this  great  territory  manifest  them- 
selves in  political  behavior,  those  divisions  pursue  a 
rather  different  pattern  than  a  geographical  analysis 
might  anticipate.  Cleavages  illustrated  in  the  initia- 
tive and  referendum  votes  and  in  State  legislatures 
api>ear  to  be  due  much  more  to  small-town-urban 
differences  or  to  cultural  attitudes  which  exist  within 
the  same  subregional  or  sub-State  area.  The  pattern 
of  social  cohesion  and  tension  appears  to  be  much 
less  the  result  of  mountain  mass,  differences  of  rain- 
fall, and  other  climatic  phenomena  than  of  the  ac- 
cidents of  cultural  histoi'y,  the  character  of  economic 
activities,  and  the  web  of  interconnections  of  group 
with  group. 

Against  these  factors  which  favor  a  sense  of  re- 
gional community  is  a  contradictory  tendency  which 
may  interfere  with  the  success  of  regional  planning. 
This  is  the  exaggeration  of  the  normal  and  useful 
rivalry  between  local  communities  and  areas  for  pop- 
ulation, wealth,  and  prestige.  "Wliolesome  and  stim- 
ulating competition  among  communities  may,  under 
certain  circumstances,  become  bitter  and  destructive 
antagonism  inconsistent  with  the  good  of  all  or  any 
concerned.  Different  cities  and  towns  naturally  de- 
sire increases  of  population  for  their  respective  com- 
munities. At  the  present  juncture,  when  as  a  result 
partly  of  the  large  Federal  expenditures  for  public 
works,  they  have  high  hopes  of  a  great  industrial 
expansion,  with  large  accompanying  increases  in  jwp- 
ulation,  they  are  keenly  concerned  in  securing  the 
lion's  share  of  the  prospective  additions.  Out  of  that 
desire,  based  upon  the  many  advantages  accruing 
under  conditions  where  large  populations  congregate, 
may  come  increased  tensions  and  local  jealousies  which 
will  thwart  the  influences  which  have  been  reaching 
out  toward  a  sound  regional  comnuinity  of  interest. 
This  seems  particularly  likely  to  occur  if  the  genera- 
tion of  large  blocks  of  cheap  electrical  energy  at 
Bonneville  and  at  Grand  Coulee,  and  later  at  the  other 
stations  on  the  Columbia  River,  results  in  concen- 
trating in  one  or  two  favored  locations  the  industries 
that  may  use  this  power. 

If  regional  planning  is  to  succeed,  local  tensions 
must  be  kept  within  the  bounds  of  the  common  good 
of  the  region.     At  the  present  juncture,  the  Federal 
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Government  has  a  peculiar  opportunity  to  increase 
the  balance  in  favor  of  rej^ional  homogeneity  and  re- 
gional planning  and  development.  The  policy  it  adopts 
toward  the  use  of  the  great  works  on  the  Columbia 
River  may  further  the  regional  movement  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  or  it  may  accelerate  the  tendencies. 
If  Bonneville  power  is  distributed  in  such  manner  as 
to  concentrate  its  benefits  in  the  Portland  area,  and  if 


Grand  Coulee  energy  is  sold  on  terms  of  peculiar  ad- 
vantage to  the  people  of  the  Spokane  area,  regional- 
ism will  proceed  under  a  severe  handicap  and  an  un- 
cooperative localism  will  spring  up.  A  wise  Federal" 
policy  will  insist,  therefore,  that  the  benefits  of  its 
regional  investment  shall  be  spread  as  widely  as  is 
economicallj'  possible  throughout  the  region. 


c.  Organization  for  Planning 


The  Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Planning  Commis- 
sion is  one  of  two  regional  commissions  operating  over 
a  long  enough  period  to  furnish  valuable  experience 
for  national  planning  and  for  the  other  regions  which 
may  be  organized  for  planning  purposes  hereafter. 
The  review  of  its  experience  given  in  detail  furnishes 
suggestions  on  numerous  minor  points  and  raises  a 
number  of  major  questions  about  the  scope  of  regional 
planning,  the  kind  of  structure  which  should  be  cre- 
ated, and  the  relationships  between  the  States  on  the 
one  hand  and  national  interests  on  the  other. 

In  the  case  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Commission, 
since  four  of  its  five  members  are  chairmen  of  State 
planning  boards,  there  has  been  a  particularly  close  tie 
to  State  planning  activity.  The  end  products  of  the 
regional  commission  have  in  considerable  degree  been 
activities  undertaken  by  the  State  and  local  planning 
boards.  For  a  rounded  judgment,  therefore,  the  de- 
tailed account  of  these  local  planning  agencies  should 
be  read. 

It  is  clear  that  the  scope  of  planning  functions  un- 
dertaken has  been  very  definitely  limited  to  physical 
planning  problems,  such  as  irrigation,  roads,  flood  con- 
trol, public  works,  and  to  questions  affecting  the  con- 
servation and  development  of  natural  resources,  such 
as  fisheries,  forests,  minerals,  and  to  a  few  problems 
of  State  and  local  administrative  reorganization.  Per- 
haps the  most  important  single  enterprise  undertaken 
by  the  regional  planning  commission  has  been  related 
to  the  preservation  of  the  Columbia  Gorge  as  a  recre- 
ational area.  The  principle  is  suggested  that  the 
range  of  planning  activities  which  governmental  plan- 
ning structures  may  undertake  is  limited  to  what  pub- 
lic opinion  in  the  region  and  its  subdivisions  desires. 
AVhile  those  limits  are  subject  to  short-term  variations, 
there  are  deeper,  more  abiding,  popular  traditions  that 
will  always  act  and  should  act  as  limiting  factors  in 
the  work  of  governmental  planning  agencies. 

Certain  problems  of  structure  and  relationships  of 
the  regional  planning  commission  are  revealed  by  this 
report.  There  is,  first,  the  relationship  of  the  commis- 
sion to  the  States.  As  has  been  indicated,  the  mem- 
bership of  this  commission  is  based  on  the  representa- 
tion of  the  State  planning  boards  which  have  four  of 


the  five  present  members.  The  fifth  member  is  the 
representative  of  the  National  Resources  Committee 
in  that  region.  He  is  the  onlj'  member  receiving 
salary  for  his  work.  Is  this  a  proper  balance  of  in- 
terests in  the  membership  of  the  regional  planning 
board?  There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  on 
this  subject  contained  in  the  discussion  in  this  re- 
port, although  there  is  agreement  that  the  national  in- 
terest as  reflected  by  the  activities  of  Federal  adminis- 
trative departments  operating  within  the  region  should 
be  better  organized  for  consultation  with  the  planning 
commission.  The  regional  commission  feels  that  a 
coordinating  committee  selected  from  the  Federal  agen- 
cies most  concerned  with  conservation  and  develop- 
ment, and  with  major  public  works,  should  be  brought 
into  a  strong,  well-defined,  and  effective  relationship 
with  the  regional  planning  commission.  That  proposal 
does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  membership  of  the 
commission  would  include  more  Federal  representation, 
since  it  is  feared  that  additional  Federal  representa- 
tives would  make  this  body  "too  much  of  a  national 
organization"'  and  would  cause  it  to  cease  to  be  "truly 
regional  in  character,  fully  representative  of  the 
States  as  a  vehicle  of  public  purpose  and  program." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  staff  study  suggests  a  some- 
what different  set  of  principles  as  the  basis  for  con- 
stituting the  regional  planning  gi'oup.  In  that  view, 
regional  planning  organization  is  partly  an  expression 
of  the  need  for  a  body  politic  intermediate  between  the 
State  and  the  Nation,  partly  an  expression  of  the  in- 
appropriateiiess  of  existing  State  boundaries,  partly 
an  outgrowth  of  the  federalizing  tendency  which  re- 
quires closer  articulation  between  State  and  national 
activity.  There  is  no  chance  that  State  boundaries 
will  be  changed  or  that  the  regional  body  politic  will 
be  created.  Therefore,  these  newly  felt  needs  will  have 
to  be  realized  by:  (1)  uniform  or  coordinated  State 
action;  (2)  coordinated  Federal  activity  within  the 
region,  aiul  (3)  integrated  Federal  State  action. 

It  is  believed  that  uniform  or  coordinated  State  ac- 
tion can  be  attained  through  State  re j) resent ation. 
State  membei-s  should  be  particularly  concerned  with 
needed  uniformities  of  State  policy  relating  to  sim- 
ilar problems.  That  is  one  very  important  way  in 
which  regional  integi-ation  may  be  achieved.     State 
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representation  is  also  iiulispcnsable  in  suggesting  ways 
in  which  Federal  activity  witliin  the  region  may  lielp 
or  hinder  regional  integration. 

Nevertheless,  the  largest  volume  of  governmental 
activity  which  transcends  State  lines  and,  therefore, 
tends  to  integrat<>  and  coordinate  regional  needs,  is  the 
work  of  the  many  Federal  administrative  departments 
which  operate  within  the  region.  But  in  order  to  do 
their  work  properly,  they  too  need  coordination.  That 
should  be  principally  the  task  of  representatives  on 
the  regional  commission  who  can  speak  for  these  Fed- 
eral activities.  It  i^  also  a  matter  of  special  concern 
to  the  "over-all"  Federal  interests  that  should  be  ex- 
pressed by  representation  coming  from  the  national 
planning  agency.  But  Federal  activity  in  the  region 
must  also  be  coordinated  with  similar  State  activity. 
If  the  Federal  agencies  are  not  represented  on  the 
regional  commission  in  a  manner  consonant  with  these 
principles,  that  cannot  take  place  eifectively.  Only 
one  partner  will  do  the  "coordering."  The  other,  feel- 
ing that,  as  compared  with  the  States,  it  is  spending 
much  more  money  and  doing  much  more  work  that 
is  regional  in  character,  is  likely  not  only  to  pay  little 
attention  to  such  "coordering",  but  will  not  be  con- 
tinuously anxious  to  keep  the  commission  advised  of 
its  anticipated  programs.  For  this  reason,  the  staff 
analysis  concludes  that  the  regional  planning  commis- 
sion requires  three  types  of  representation:  (1)  Rep- 
resentatives from  State  planning  boards,  (2)  repre- 
sentatives from  the  national  planning  agency,  and  (o) 
representatives  from  the  Federal  bureaus  most  activeh' 
engaged  on  woi-k  relating  to  the  conservation  and 
development  of  natural  resources. 

The  chief  research  instrumentalities  of  the  regional 
planning  commission  have  been  technical  advisory 
committees.  These  are  made  up,  in  most  cases,  prin- 
cipally of  the  chairmen  of  State  technical  advisory 
committees  which  deal  with  the  same  questions.  Un- 
fortunately, exj^erience  shows  that  except  in  two  or 
three  cases,  these  regional  committees  have  been  un- 
able to  function  in  am*  continuous  or  thorough  fash- 
ion, largely  because  of  the  lack  of  money  to  defraj' 
travel  expenses  and  the  lack  of  clerical  assistance 
which  their  work  requires.  The  design  for  these  re- 
search activities  seems  adequate,  provided  funds  can 
be  secured  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses. 

The  experience  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  reinforces 
the  suggestions  made  in  the  report  on  regional  factors 
in  national  planning  as  those  bear  upon  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Federal  Government  carefully  to  coor- 
dinate its  own  administrative  agencies  which  deal 
with  problems  of  concern  to  the  several  governments 
within  the  region.  It  reinforces  the  proposal  that  the 
Federal  policy  reexamine  the  grouping  of  Federal  dis- 


tricts used  by  the  many  United  States  agencies  in 
order  tluit  a  total  subnational  view  of  the  problems  of 
a  regional  area  may  be  attained  l)y  all  the  Federal 
units  working  within  the  area.  It  is  pointed  out,  for 
example,  that  the  ojiportunity  to  bring  certain  Federal 
departnu'iits  operating  in  the  region  into  the  discus- 
sions from  which  plamiing  conclusions  emerge  varies 
because  of  two  differences  existing  among  the  many 
Federal  agencies  within  the  Pacific  Northwest  region. 
These  two  iliH'erences  are,  first,  tlie  absence  of  adequate 
representation  in  Portland  (wliicli  is  the  main  center 
for  regional  planning)  of  certain  Federal  bureaus 
and,  second,  the  differences  in  administrative  policy 
pursueel  by  different  departments  with  reference  to  the 
degree  of  autonomy  permitted  regional  offices.  In 
some  cases,  trailitions  support  a  highly  centralized  ad- 
ministration while  in  others  a  huge  degree  of  self-de- 
termination is  accorded  the  regional  f)ffice.  The  report 
emphasizes  the  need  to  recxplore  both  aspects  of  ad- 
ministrative policy. 

The  relations  of  the  regional  planning  commission 
to  the  National  Resoui'ces  Committee  have  also  been 
analyzed  from  the  regional  point  of  view.  The  out- 
standing suggestions  made  in  this  connection  are:  (1) 
The  need  of  sufficient  representation  of  the  national 
planning  group  upon  the  regional  planning  commission 
to  convey  the  over-all  national  developmental  interests 
to  the  State  and  separate  Federal  agency  represent- 
atives. It  is  suggested  that  without  such  represen- 
tation, the  total  national  view  may  be  lost  sight  of, 
with  the  danger  that  regionalism  may  become  sec- 
tionalism. But  just  as  strong  a  conviction  is  pre- 
sented that  the  regional  interests  depend  in  part  for 
their  fulfillment  on  national  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative activity  and  that  for  this  purpose  representa- 
tion of  the  national  planning  agency  on  the  regional 
commission  must  be  accorded  and  tied  by  frequent  con- 
tacts with  the  national  planning  board.  Urgent  need 
is  also  felt  for  a  permanent  national  planning  board 
which  can  speak  effectively  for  the  region  both  to  the 
AVashington  offices  of  administrative  departments  and 
to  Congress.  (2)  The  analysis  of  Nation-wide  prob- 
lem situations,  such  as  land  utilization,  stream  pollu- 
tion, etc.,  by  technical  connnittees  selected  by  the  na- 
tional jilanning  agency  sliould  proceed  in  cooperation 
with  similar  studies  by  the  technicians  attached  to 
regional  and  State  planning  boards.  Staff  relation- 
ships between  the  boards  operating  on  three  levels 
should  be  more  closely  integrated.  Otherwise,  effort 
will  be  wasted  and  the  fruits  of  the  studies  not  so 
likely  to  be  gathered  since  many  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  national  board's  committees  call  for  im- 
portant changes  in  State  and  local  policy. 
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"Streams  of  policy  proposals  resulting  from  such 
committer  research  should  pour  in  each  direction  sys- 
tematically to  the  proper  boards.     There  should  also 

d.  Organization  for  the 

The  Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Planning  Commis- 
sion confined  its  study  of  operating  organization  en- 
tirely to  the  i^roblem  of  power  facilities.  It  was  tacitly 
assumed  that  the  irrigation  and  the  navigation  phases 
of  public  works  would  be  oiierated  by  agencies  which 
have  carried  on  these  functions  in  the  past.  The  con- 
centration of  attention  on  the  power  function  is  due 
to  the  urgency  of  an  answer  to  the  question  of  han- 
dling Bonneville  power,  and  to  the  economic  and  social 
importance  of  the  prospective  power  de\elopments  on 
the  Columbia  River  system.  The  conclusions  reached 
are  that  for  tliis  task  an  operating  organization  must 
be  designed  to  provide: 

1.  Unified  management  of  the  primary  fimction 
and  of  other  functions  so  closely  related  as  to  be 
indispensable  to  it. 

2.  The  attainment  of  driving  power  and  adminis- 
trative talent  adequate  to  secure  the  maximum  social 
advantages  of  the  new  and  projected  public  works. 

3.  Resiwnsiveness  to  regional  sentiment  and 
desires. 

4.  The  maximum  protection  of  the  national  in- 
terest through  proper  attention  to  the  business  re- 
quirements of  the  enterprise. 

5.  Articulation  with  regional  planning. 

The  report  proposes  that  Congress  create  a  Federally 
owned  corporation.  This  preference  is  based  upon  an 
analysis  of  the  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  a  corporate  form  of  organization  as  compared  with 
the  regular  Government  bureau.  The  Pacific  North- 
west Conmiission  finds  that  the  advantages  of  the  pub- 
lic corporation  are: 

1.  The  proposed  public  corporation  would  possess 
a  single  power  function  and  would  be  free  from  the 
competition  for  funds  with  other  bureaus  in  a  multi- 
purpose department. 

2.  A  corporation,  unlike  a  regular  bureau,  could 
have  its  center  of  gravity  within  the  region  where 
it  carries  on  its  busmess. 

3.  The  corporation  could  and  should  develop  its 
own  merit  system  and  yet  be  given  the  flexibility  in 
personnel  policies  which  are  required  for  business 
enterprise. 

4.  The  most  important  advantage  in  the  corporate- 
form  organization  is  the  stable,  financial  foundation 
given  it,  and  the  challenge  presented  to  it  to  make 
income  and  expenditure  balance. 

5.  The  accounting  and  auditing  practices  of  the 
corporation  can  be  designed  to  aid  management  pur- 
poses. AVhat  is  required  for  the  power  production 
enterprise  is  an  accounting  sj'stem  essentially  like 
that  of  a  private  utility. 

6.  A  Government-owned  corporation  would  l>e  lia- 
ble   for   torts   committed    against    private   persons. 


be  a  two-way  movement  of  recommendations  and  pro- 
posals between  the  regional  commission  and  the  Na- 
tional Resources  Committee." 

Operation  of  Public  Works 

whereas    an    ordinary    bureau    would    not    be    so 
accountable. 

The  report  of  the  regional  planning  commission 
transmitted  to  us  is  opposed  to  the  endowment  of  such 
a  corporation  with  the  scope  of  the  T.  V.  A.  Instead, 
it  feels  that  the  Columbia  Basin  needs  will  be  better 
satisfied  by  an  organization  which  is  restricted  to  a 
single  major  function.  This  conclu.-^ion  is  based  u^wn 
the  following  findings: 

1.  There  are  already  operating  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west region  a  number  of  T.  V.  A.  services  performed 
by  other  national  agencies.  These  are  well  established 
and  have  a  reputation  for  superior  work.  Specific  ex- 
amples are  the  United  States  Forest  Service  and  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  both  having  long  and  distin- 
guished records,  the  new  Soil  Erosion  Service,  the 
Resettlement  Administration,  the  Grazing  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration — 
each  offering  to  this  region  a  well  staffed  organization 
for  dealing  with  cei-tain  problems  of  maladjustment, 
some  of  which  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  may  l)e  carried 
under  the  aegis  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

2.  The  most  acute  problems  facing  the  northwest 
region  which  call  for  solution  are  those  relating  to  the 
exhaustion  of  the  timber  and  mining  resources.  The 
solution  of  these  problems,  the  regional  report  asserts, 
lies  outside  the  province  of  any  single  Federal  author- 
ity. It  ought  to  be  nationally  advantageous  to  com- 
pare the  effects  which  a  unifunctional  corporation  may 
have  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  with  the  achievements 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  in  a  region  having 
some  similar  but  many  different  probleui^^. 

The  report  finds  that  this  public  corporation  should 
operate  the  electric  power  functions  of  the  Bonneville 
project,  of  Grand  Coulee  (when  that  i3  completed), 
and  of  the  other  public  works  generating  hydroelectric 
energy  when  the  latter  are  built  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  tasks  which  it  might  perform  are  anal- 
yzed into  the  two  following  groups: 

A.  Powers  that  should  be  entrusted  wholly  to  the 
operating  agency. 

1.  Major    transmission    lines    (planning,    design, 
construction,  maintenance,  and  operation). 

2.  Interconnection  of  plant.-;. 

3.  Interchange  and  dispatch  of  energy,  and   its 
measurement. 

4.  Design  of  power  facilities. 
."».  Development  of  power  markets. 
G.  Specific  planning  for  further  develoiiment  of 

power  system. 
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7.  Sale  of  power  (wholesale),  the  rates  which  it 
determines,  with  suitable  control  over  resale  rates. 

8.  Power  production  control. 

9.  Release  of  water  from   Federal  storage  reser- 


voirs. 


B.  Powers  that  must  be  given  but  may  be  shared 
with  other  aj^encies. 

1.  Estalnu'ihme-nt  of  ratc.<!  might  be  shared  with 
Federal  Power  Commission,  but  better  results  antici- 
pated if  latter  agency  functions  in  advisory  capacity. 

2.  Purchase  of  pouyr. — Contracts  to  be  subject  to 
critici.-jni  and  advice  of  Federal  l*ower  Commission. 

3.  Power  production  ought  to  be  under  complete 
control  of  operating  agency,  but  actual  operation 
could  be  done  by  other  agencies. 

4.  Release  of  waters  stored  hy  Federal  works 
within  the  provisions  of  interstate  compacts  and  by 


cooperation  with  State  agencies  charged  with  the 
duty  of  water  distribution. 

5.  Research  and  expert  mentation.  —  Operating 
agency  should  be  expected  to  push  this  activity  in 
directions  aiding  in  widening  power  market  but 
would  cooperate  with  regional  and  State  planning 
commissions  and  other  research  agencies. 

6.  C onstrvAition  of  new  dams,  reservoirs,  etc. — 
Right  to  decide  when  and  what  kind  of  hydroelec- 
tric installations  to  Ix;  in  hands  of  operating  agency; 
to  cooperate  with  other  agencies  concerned  with  nav- 
igation, flood  control,  irrigation,  and  fisheries,  as  to 
when  and  where  new  dams  and  reservoirs  to  be  built; 
constructicm  to  be  given  to  Army  engineers  and/or 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  or  other  agencies. 


e.  Desirable  Type  of  Structure  for  the  Proposed  Corporation 


It  is  proposed  that  the  corporation  be  governed  by 
a  board  of  three  directors  to  be  selected  by  the  Pres- 
ident. AVhat  is  desired  is  a  personnel  which  will  in- 
clude at  least  one  member  possessing  special  qualifica- 
tions for  supervising  the  management  of  the  power 
functions.  That  person  should  serve  as  a  full-time 
officer  and  chairman  of  the  board.  One  member  of 
the  Regional  Planning  Commission,  perhaps  its  chair- 
man, should  serve  as  another  of  the  directors.  The 
third  member  should  have  special  qualifications  in 
public  relations  and  in  the  fields  of  social  and  economic 
development.  It  is  desirable  that  the  board  should 
be  closely  tied  to  the  regional  planning  structure  by 
at  least  one  member  in  common,  as  well  as  by  the 
policy  of  utilizing  the  Regional  Planning  Commission 
as  an  advisory  council  to  the  board  of  directors.  It 
is  probable  that  only  the  chairman  of  the  board  should 
receive  compensation  for  full-time  services.  If  thai 
is  true,  then  it  might  be  a  good  policy  to  select  for 
the  third  place  men  who  are  officially  identified  with 
other  Federal  administrative  agencies  who  may  possess 
experience  needed  on  the  board  of  directors  of  this 
corporation. 

Finances  and  Rate  Policies 

To  set  up  a  proper  capital  accounting  system  and 
rate  structure,  there  must  be  an  allocation  of  costs 
on  each  Federal  project  where  purposes  in  addition 
to  hydroelectric  development  are  being  undertaken. 
Special  temporary  boards  might  well  be  used  to  make 
initial  allocations  on  each  project.  These  boards 
might  be  selected  by  the  President  so  as  to  represent 
each  of  the  interests  concerned,  including  the  proposed 
corporation,  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  (where  ir- 
rigation is  involved)  the  Reclamation  Service.  It 
might  also  be  desirable  to  give  representation  to  Fed- 
eral relief  organizations  if,  as  we  believe,  a  part  of 
the  cost  of  such  structures  should  be  allocated  to  relief 


purposes.  Probably  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
ought  not  to  be  on  these  allocating  boards,  since  the 
power  interest  will  be  represented  by  the  corporation 
and  since  the  Power  Commission  will  have  other  im- 
portant regulatory  relationships  to  the  corporation. 

Capital  for  construction  of  transmission  lines,  for 
the  addition  of  generators  as  they  may  become  neces- 
sary at  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee,  and  for  financ- 
ing operations  until  the  corporation  has  sufficient 
revenue  to  balance  its  operating  expenditures  would 
then  be  furnished  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  per- 
mitted the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  Bonds  should 
be  sold  by  the  Treasury  upon  request  from  the  cor- 
poration, but  a  maximum  amount  would  be  fixed  by 
the  statute  creating  the  corporation.  This  should  be 
determined  after  careful  estimate  of  the  probable  cost 
of  the  capital  facilities  listed  above.^ 

Revenues  received  by  the  corporation  for  the  sale 
of  power  should  not  be  put  into  the  regular  Treasury 
funds  since  if  that  is  done  they  can  only  be  withdrawn 
under  the  slow  and  cumbersome  processes  now  required 
for  congressional  appropriations.  Instead,  they 
should  be  treated  as  funds  of  the  corporation  held  in 
trust  by  the  Treasury  for  the  corporation's  use.  In 
this  manner  the  obligations  which  are  bound  to  be  in- 
curred by  this  Government  electrical  utility  and  which 
must  be  met  promptly  in  cash,  can  be  fulfilled.  To  use 
the  routines  prescribed  for  the  ordinary  bureau  ex- 
penditures would  menace  the  success  of  the  enterprise. 
The  power  of  eminent  domain  granted  the  corpora- 
tion must  be  ample  to  permit  it  to  purchase  land 
needed  to  protect  the  communities  dependent  upon  the 
activities  of  the  corporation  from  the  kind  of  real 
estate  exploitation  and  blighting  which  has  resulted 
at  and  near  Bonneville  and  the  Grand  Coulee. 


'Two  generators  only  arc  being  InstaUed  at  Bonneville  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  rians.  however,  eall  for  eight  more,  .^t  Orand  Coulee,  2 
generators  are  to  be  Installed  Inltlall.v.  with  16  or  20  additional  when 
the  structure  Is  completed,  the  difference  being  due  to  the  uncertainty 
as  to  what  will  be  the  ultimate  height  of  the  high  dam  of  that  project. 
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The  Federal  Power  Commission  should  have  the 
duty  of  determining  the  accounting  system  to  be  used 
by  the  ojDerating  corporation,  as  provided  in  section 
303  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  Act  as  revised 
August  26,  1935.  This  should  cover  not  only  capital 
accounts  but  operating  accounts  as  well.  These  are 
tasks  which  the  Federal  Power  Commission  has  been 
exercising  for  the  private  utilities  leasing  Federal 
water  power  sites.  It  has  a  well  developed  accounting 
staff  (now  being  organized  into  regional  units)  and 
is  the  only  Federal  agency  free  from  operating  re- 
sponsibilities, equipped  by  staff  and  experience  to  do 
a  proper  job  of  this  sort. 

It  seems  to  us  wise,  also,  to  make  it  the  auditing 
agency  for  this  and  similar  corporations  rather  than 
rely  upon  the  Comptroller  General's  office  for  field 
audits  of  this  kind.  The  latter  office  does  not  now  have 
an  auditing  staff  trained  in  this  type  of  accounting.  If 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  is  retained,  as  we  feel 
it  ought  to  be,  as  a  regulatory  and  not  as  an  operating 
unit  of  the  Federal  Government,  it  should  be  able  to 
perform  this  service  more  expeditiously  and  compe- 
tently than  the  Comptroller's  office,  while  at  the  same 
time  providing  the  needed  check  upon  the  operations 
of  the  regional  corporation.  We  also  feel  it  desirable 
to  provide  in  the  statute  creating  the  proposed  cor- 
poration freedom  from  the  usual  restrictions  as  to 
purchases  and  disbursements  as  have  been  found 
practicable  in  the  experience  of  other  quasi-public 
corporations. 

Control  of  the  rates  at  which  the  sm-plus  energy, 
over  that  needed  for  navigation,  is  to  be  sold  should 
be  given  in  the  first  instance  to  the  corporation.  It 
should  be  given  the  initiative  in  calculating  the  rates. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission should  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  power 
corporation  on  such  matters.  Further  reflection  sug- 
gests that  it  might  be  wise  to  endow  it  with  a  negative 
over  proposed  rates  for  the  sale  of  wholesale  power 
whenever  such  sales  involve  significantly  large  units 
or  are  made  under  contract  for  more  than  a  brief 
period  of  time.  Should  the  corporation  find  it  neces- 
sary to  make  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  power  for 
stand-by  purposes,  such  contracts  should  also  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Federal  Power  Commission  for  approval. 

If  the  social  benefits  of  cheap  electricity  are  to  be 
fully  realized,  they  must  be  passed  along  to  the  ulti- 
mate consumers  of  the  region.  This  is  clearly  evident 
from  the  difficult  experience  of  the  British  grid  sys- 
tem and  the  opposite  and  more  favorable  experience 
of  the  Ontario  hydroelectric  development.  Therefore, 
it  is  proposed  that  the  corporation  be  given  the  right 
to  determine  in  its  contracts  for  the  sale  of  wholesale 
power  the  maximum  prices  to  be  charged  for  the  same 


power  when  sold  at  retail.  This  is  needed,  also,  to 
prevent  discrimination  between  customers  of  the  same 
class.  The  solvency  of  these  public  works  is  condi- 
tioned upon  the  increasing  consumption  of  electric 
energy.  To  withhold  the  right  to  determine  maximum 
resale  rates  would  place  in  serious  jeopardy  the  suc- 
cess of  the  entire  enterprise. 

We  have  stated  before  that  the  principle  to  be  kept 
in  mind  in  thinking  of  the  operating  problem  for  the 
Federal  hydroelectric  developments  of  the  Columbia 
system  is  that  the  distribution  of  this  electric  energy 
is  to  be  done  in  the  manner  which  will  achieve  the 
maximum  regional  and  national  benefit  by  making 
available  this  energy  to  the  gi'eatcst  number  of  people 
at  the  lowest  rates  consisent  with  the  solvency  of  these 
works. 

It  is  the  conviction  of  both  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Eegional  Planning  Commission  and  the  National  Re- 
sources Committee  that  this  principle  requires  the 
adoption  of  a  rate  policy  which  will  make  wholesale 
energj'  available  at  similar  prices  over  large  areas. 
Such  a  policy  will  tend  to  contribute  to  the  decentrali- 
zation of  new  industries,  the  stabilization  of  existing 
communities,  and  should  lessen  the  folly  of  competi- 
tion between  cities  which  will  inevitably  arise  if  the 
rates  are  gi-aded  in  accordance  with  a  series  of  dis- 
tance zones  with  the  cheapest  rate  at  or  near  the  gen- 
erating sites.  So  far  as  the  Bonneville  project  is  con- 
cerned, this  latter  zone  system  would  be  peculiarly  ill- 
advised;  first,  because  it  would  encourage  the  use  of 
this  energy  in  the  heart  of  the  Columbia  Kiver  Gorge, 
where  the  topography  and  physical  environment  is 
pi'imarily  suited  for  recreation-  purposes  and  not  for 
the  building  of  industrial  cities.  There  already  exist 
within  the  Portland-Vancouver-Longview  region  many 
towns  and  cities  now  being  served  by  expensive  gov- 
ernmental functions — highway's,  school^,  sewers,  fire- 
police  protection,  etc.,  adequate  to  take  care  of  the 
needs  for  considerable  enlargements  to  their  popula- 
tions. It  would  be  exceedingly  wasteful,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  public  economy,  to  encourage  the 
building  of  new  industrial  towns  next  to  the  site  of 
the  Bonneville  Dam.  From  the  point  of  view  of  ulti- 
mate regional  cohesion  and  good  will,  a  policy  based 
upon  similar  rates  for  large  areas  possesses  distinct 
advantages.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  policy  is  pre- 
cisely similar  to  the  policy  now  being  pursued  by  pri- 
vate utilitie.s  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  region.  The 
Puget  Sound  Light  &  Power  Co..  for  example,  has  the 
same  rate  tariff  for  farm  and  domestic  service  through- 
out its  entire  territory  west  of  the  Cascades  from  Brit- 
ish Columbia  on  the  north  to  the  Columbia  Kiver  on 
the  south,  except  in  the  city  of  Seattle,  where  it  has 
a  slightly  lower  rate  to  meet  the  competition  of  the 
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municipal  power  systt'iii.  Some  of  the  energy  poured 
into  this  blanket  zone  in  western  Washington  coniea 
from  the  generators  in  the  plant  on  the  Columbia 
River  in  eastern  Washington  at  Hock  Island. 

We  feel  that  the  Bonneville,  Grand  Coulee,  and  fu- 
ture Federally  built  projects  must  be  operated  as  re- 
gional and  national  assets  and  not  as  the  peculiar 
property  of  the  towns  or  cities  that  happen  to  have 
grown  up  near  them. 

The  prior  right  of  cities,  public-utility  districts,  co- 
operative organizations,  etc.,  to  the  use  of  electric  en- 
ergy should  be  recognized  in  the  law  and  policies  of 
the  proposed  organization.  It  is  doubtful,  however. 
if  the  cancelation  clauses  enjoined  by  congressional 
statute  upon  the  T.  V.  A.  for  contracts  with  private 
organizations  will  be  wise  in  the  case  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  if,  as  we  recommend,  sufficient  capital  i> 
made  available  to  the  corporation  to  install  the  addi- 
tional generating  units  at  Bonneville  and  Grand 
Coulee.  If  and  when  there  appears  to  be  an  approach- 
ing exhaustion  of  the  surplus  electrical  energy  avail- 
able from  those  public  works,  and  if  Congress  fails 
to  permit  the  construction  of  other  river  projects 
which  will  afford  additional  sources  of  electrical  en- 
ergj',  then  this  cancelation  clause  provision  might  be- 
come appropriate.  It  is  extremely  important  for  the 
solvent  operation  of  the  oorporation  that  all  of  the  en- 
ergy be  utilized  as  rapidly  as  possible  because  the  cor- 
poration's capital  structure  must  include  a  large  share 
of  the  total  cost  of  the  dams  and  if  only  a  fraction 
of  the  power  capable  of  being  generated  at  these 
structures  is  used,  capital  charges  will  quickly  eat 
up  all  the  revenues  and  increase  the  early  deficits  so 
as  to  menace  the  soundness  of  the  entire  enterprise. 
What  is  necessary,  therefore,  is  to  safeguard  the  power 
operations  so  that  the  demands  of  public  groups  and 
cooperatives  which  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  may 


be  amply  satisfied  while  at  tlie  same  time  other  users 
may  be  found  who  will  aid  in  achieving  a  full  utili- 
zation of  these  works  at  an  eai'ly  date. 

Finally,  we  find  much  merit  in  the  suggestion  that 
the  corporation  be  enjoined  to  study  the  feasibility  of 
operating  its  grid  transmission  system  in  cooperation 
with  the  interconnecting  facilities  of  other  public  and 
private  power  agencies  as  a  common  carrier  system 
for  electrical  energy.  If  such  study  reveals  the  prac- 
ticability of  that  policy,  it  ought,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  to  take  steps  to  put 
that  policy  into  practice.  It  is  possible,  as  the  report 
suggests,  that  with  such  a  conception  of  the  use  of 
the  grid  system  some  of  the  possible  confiicts  between 
the  Federal  power  operating  organization  and  the  pri- 
vate and  municipal  generating  agencies  can  be  mini- 
mized.   This  is  a  very  desirable  objective. 

Taxes 

The  report  proposes  that  the  Federal  corporation 
make  payments  to  the  State  in  place  of  taxes  upon  the 
same  basis,  so  far  as  amount  is  concerned,  as  would  be 
the  case  were  this  a  private  utility  enterprise.  This 
payment  should  be  made  as  soon  as  the  operations  show 
a  net  return,  or,  in  any  event,  not  later  than  a  speci- 
fied number  of  years.  Owing  to  the  injustices  which 
frequently  result  from  the  traditional  methods  used 
in  allotting  tax  returns  from  such  large  works,  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  should  determine  the  ap- 
portionment of  "paj'ments  in  lieu  of  taxes"  as  between 
the  several  States  at  interest  and  among  local  bodies 
within  each  State  in  which  the  property  of  the  cor- 
poration is  located.  It  might  also  investigate  as  a 
basis  for  such  allocations  the  desirability  of  distribut- 
ing these  payments  on  the  principal  of  payments  in 
proportion  to  electric  energy  consumed  by  each  local 
body  politic. 
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4.  Recommendations 


On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  analysis  of  the  re- 
port submitted  by  the  Pacific  Northwest  Regional 
Planning  Commission,  the  National  Resources  Com- 
mittee recommends: 

1.  Cantinuaus  regional  planning. — That  a  continuous 
regional  or  interstate  planning  activity  and  plaiming 
organization  for  the  Pacific  Northwest  region  shouM 
be  provided  througli  cooperation  of  State  planning 
boards  and  Federal  officials  in  the  area  and  through 
continued  Federal  financial  assistance.  Assistance 
should  be  given  to  the  Regional  Plamiing  Commission 
in  the  form  of  technical  consultants  and  emergency 
personnel,  as  at  present,  or  by  loan  of  Federal  per- 
sonnel, or  by  other  appropriate  ways  and  means. 

2.  Conservation  and  development  of  regional  re- 
sources.—  {a)  Forests. — That  to  maintain  and  de- 
velop the  chief  industry  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
the  policy  of  intensive  management  for  sustained 
yields  should  be  applied  to  private  and  public  forest 
areas  (pp.  57  to  61). 

(5)  M'ater. — That  in  the  development  of  irrigation 
projects  their  economic  feasibility  and  advantages  be 
appraised  by  the  Regional  Planning  Commission  in 
conjunction  with  the  Departments  of  the  Interior  and 
Agriculture. 

(c)  Public  ivorks. — That  regional  benefits  from  the 
great  projects  undertaken  through  interstate  coopera- 
tion or  the  Federal  assistance  should  be  secured  to  the 
people  of  the  whole  region  through  appropriate  Fed- 
eral or  interstate  operating  agencies. 

{d)  Power. — That  in  order  to  achieve  the  maximum 
regional  and  national  benefit  from  the  huge  power 
resources  of  the  region  the  surplus  electric  energy 
from  Bonneville,  Grand  Coulee,  and  such  Federally 
financed  public  works  on  the  Columbia  River  and  its 
tributaries  as  may  be  built  in  the  future,  should  be 
made  available  to  the  greatest  number  of  people  at  the 
lowest  practicable  rates. 

Organization  of  Proposed  Power  Agency 

We  concur  in  the  recommendation  of  the  Regional 
Planning  Commission  that  a  new  and  separate  Federal 


corporate  agency  should  be  established  for  the  distri- 
bution and  marketing  of  the  power  from  the  Bonne- 
ville Dam,  and  that  such  an  agency  might  well  consist 
of  three  memliers  appointed  by  and  responsible  to  the 
President  (pp.  10  to  11).  Such  an  agency,  if  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  would  keep  to  the  front  the 
.•social  and  economic  purposes  underlying  the  Govern- 
ment's power  development  at  Bonneville  and  ulti- 
mately Grand  Coulee  and  would  secure  for  the  whole 
region  the  benefits  of  this  large  Federal  expenditure. 

Authority  of  the  Proposed  Agency 

We  recommend  that  the  authority  of  the  proposed 
new  power  agency  should  include  distribution  of  the 
power  and  establishment  of  rates  to  encourage  broad 
regional  use  of  Bonneville  power.  Authority  should 
include  those  incidental  powers  concerning  construc- 
tion of  transmission  lines,  purchase  or  condemnation 
of  lands,  and  similar  activities  necessary  to  the  admin- 
istration of  the  primary  functions  of  the  proposed 
agency  (pp.  10  to  11). 

Proposed  Power  Policy 

We  recommend  a  policy  for  the  sale  of  electricity 
which  will  make  rates  similar  over  large  areas,  which 
will  i^ass  along  the  economies  in  the  prices  of  wliole- 
sale  power  to  the  ultimate  consumer,  and  which  will 
contribute  insofar  as  may  be  wise  to  the  stabiliza- 
tion of  existing  communities,  the  appropriate  decen- 
tralization of  new  industries,  the  increase  of  steady 
employment,  and  the  increased  consumption  of  electric 
energy  by  farmers  and  domestic  consumers. 

Proposed  Inter-connecting  Power  Lines 

We  concur  in  the  recommendation  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Commission  that  a  super-power  or  grid 
system  of  connected  transmission  lines  should  be  con- 
structed. The  proposed  powers  and  organization  of 
tlie  Northwest  power  agency  are  outlined  in  detail  in 
the  following  report  to  the  National  Resources  Com- 
mittee (pp.  10  to  15). 
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Portland,  Okeg. 

December  28,  1935. 
Hon.  Harold  L.  Ickes, 

Chairman  National  Resources  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Ickes: 

We  oifer  you  the  Columbia  Basin  Report  requested  in  your  letter  of  July  9,  1935. 

You  will  find  it  prepared  in  two  sections: 

1.  The  statement  and  recommendations  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Regional 
Planning  Commission. 

2.  The  separate  and  supporting  analyses  of  the  consultant  staff.  An  appendix 
containing  fundamental  material  on  each  subject,  in  the  form  of  individual  expressions, 
follows. 

We  are  aware  that  the  imminent  advent  of  cheap  and  abundant  power,  through 
national  aid,  prompts  this  prized  opportunity  to  examine  the  base  upon  which  tlie 
region  stands,  and  to  propose  certain  procedures  for  the  future. 

Power,  in  the  ultimate  achievements  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  will  be  one  of  the 
resources  and  services  indispensable  in  realization  of  our  hopes  and  ambitions  for 
this  area.  Broadly  reservoired,  however,  and  promptly  accessible  in  the  production 
and  the  processing  of  raw  materials,  governed  by  determined  plan  to  serve  the  new 
and  ingenious  as  well  a3  the  conventional  requirements  of  our  civilization,  and  supplied 
on  the  most  favorable  and  tempting  terms,  we  believe  that  this  vivid  factor  will 
stimulate  growth  free  of  speculative  orgy,  and  serve  the  needs  and  pleasures  of  the 
people  at  the  rate  of  expanding  progress. 

Naturally,  we  are  convinced  that  national  administration,  in  comradeship  with 
the  agencies  and  the  people  of  the  region,  may,  with  great  human  and  material  reward, 
fit  public  policy  and  program  to  the  objective  we  here  vision. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Marshall  N.  Dana,  Chairman 

Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Planning  Commission 
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.  .  .  We  may  have  gone  beyond  the  conventional  limits 
of  inventory  and  appraisal  in  the  attempt  to  predict  the 
future  and  to  recommend  suitable  organization.  We  have 
thought  of  the  ultimate  development  of  human  as  well  as 
material  valves.  We  have  sought  to  measure  these  values 
not  only  as  the  self-contained  incentives  of  the  Region,  hut 
as  assets  of  the  Nation.  We  have  felt  impelled  to  view  the 
Region  with  reference  to  its  im,portance  to  the  Nation  in 
the  broad  commercial  and  political  considerations  of  the 
Pacific  area  .  .  .  {page  6) 
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1.  Introduction 

The  great  rivers  of  the  world  have  always  been  the 
key  to  the  exploration  and  development  of  each  of  the 
regions  through  which  they  flow.  But  in  a  special 
sense,  the  Columbia  River  and  its  tributaries  furnish 
the  program  for  the  future  development  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  This  report  will  not  be  of  adequate  use- 
fulness unless  we  first  place  in  its  foreground  the 
unique  character  of  the  Columbia  River  that  makes  its 
development  of  major  importance  alike  to  the  Xorth- 
west  and  the  Nation. 

Most  of  the  world's  great  rivers  flow  more  or  less 
sluggishly  through  wide  alluvial  plains.  But  the  Co- 
lumbia, although  second  in  size  only  to  the  Mississippi 
in  the  United  States,  possesses  to  a  striking  degree 
certain  characteristics  of  a  mountain  stream  whose 
turbulent  and  swift-flowing  waters  have  cut  deeply  its 
channel,  leaving  high  rocky  canyon  walls  on  either 
side,  thus  creating  an  ideal  situation  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  series  of  great  power  sites,  bj'  means  of 
which  the  river  ultimately  can  be  made  navigable  for 
its  entire  length  in  the  United  States,  millions  of  aci'es 
of  high-fertility  land  can  be  reclaimed  as  the  Nation 
may  hereafter  have  use  for  it,  and  unprecedented  quan- 
tities of  hydroelectrical  energy  can  be  developed  at 
low  cost. 

It  is  this  unique  characteristic  of  the  Columbia  that 
located  41.4  percent  of  the  undeveloped  hydro  energy 
of  the  Nation  in  the  sixth  zone  (Pacific  Northwest 
group  comprising  Washington.  Oregon,  and  Idaho) 
as  designated  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission  in 
its  national  power  surve}-. 

Accordingly,  Congress  has  taken  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  tlius  created  by  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act,  approved  January  21,  1927,  when  it  directed  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  United  States  Army  to  pre- 
pare and  submit  a  report  for  the  development  of  the 
Columbia  River  and  its  minor  tributaries.  During 
the  succeeding  5  years  the  staff  of  the  Chief  of  Army 
Engineers  made  a  thorough  and  comprehensive  study 
of  the  area  indicated,  and  on  March  29, 1932,  the  Chief 
of  Army  Engineers  submitted  to  Congress  a  report, 
containing : 

A  general  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  Co- 
lumbia River  and  minor  tributaries  for  the  jmrpose 
of  navijjation  and  efficient  development  of  water 
power,  trie  control  of  floods  and  the  needs  of  irriga- 
tion. 


This  "general  plan"  locates  10  great  dams  on  the  Co- 
lumbia that  utilize  over  92  percent  of  the  1,300-foot 
drop  of  the  river  from  the  Canadian  boundary  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  in  a  program  that  is  the  larg- 
est, most  important  and  far-reaching  plan  ever  devel- 
oped for  this  region. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  is  in  pur- 
suance of  this  general  plan  that  the  great  Bonne- 
ville and  Grand  Coulee  developments  are  being  car- 
ried forward,  one  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
other  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  These  consti- 
tute simply  the  first  steps  in  the  complete  develop- 
ment envisaged  by  the  general  plan  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  In  the  recommendations  of  this  report  we 
have  borne  in  mind  not  simply  what  is  being  done  but 
also  what  is  being  planned  to  be  done  hereafter,  look- 
ing to  the  complete  development  of  which  we  see  in 
the  present  only  a  part. 

Furthermore,  these  great  power  sites  have  a  marked 
interdependence.  The  Grand  Coulee,  the  dam  farthest 
upstream,  will  be  the  great  storage  dam,  containing 
5,000,000  acre-feet  of  water  storage  in  a  lake  1.51  miles 
long  extending  to  the  Canadian  boundary.  Each  of 
the  great  sites  below  the  Grand  Coulee  dam  will  be 
markedly  benefited  by  this  huge  storage,  and  will  be 
built  in  reliance  upon  that  benefit  thus  created  by  the 
Grand  Coulee  dam.  Inasmuch  as  these  dams  as  a 
whole  contribute  not  only  to  the  creation  of  power, 
but,  as  the  "general  plan'"  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
indicates,  will  as  well  improve  the  Columbia  River 
for  purposes  of  navigation,  flood  control,  and  the 
needs  of  irrigation,  it  is  to  Ije  anticipated  that  each 
will  hereafter  be  built  as  need  arises. 

It  is  only  in  the  light  of  this  "general  plan",  there- 
fore, and  its  unprecedented  consequence  in  the  devel- 
opment of  this  region  that  we  can  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem assigned  to  us.  In  carrying  out  this  "general 
plan",  there  is  to  be  created  as  an  incident  to  its  devel- 
opment and  construction,  a  quantity  of  hydroelectric 
power  not  elsewhere  available  in  this  Nation.  The 
influence  of  such  a  development  is  in  all  probability 
more  far-reaching  than  any  public'  work  or  group  of 
jniblic  works  heretofore  planned  or  constructed  by 
the  Nation.  This  program  is  a  very  grave  responsi- 
bility for  sound  initial  planning  that  shall  be  equal  to 
the  great  opportunities  presented  by  such  a  series  of 
projects. 
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The  request  for  a  report  that  might  be  lielpful  to  the 
President  in  predict inp:  the  fiidire  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west, in  identifying  its  regionality  and  in  recommend- 
ing tlie  type  of  organization  best  suited  to  the  planning, 
construction,  and  operation  of  public  works  in  the 
region  seemed,  in  view  of  the  above,  to  be  nu)st  timely. 
The  duty  was  welcomed  by  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Kegional  Planning  Commission. 

Moreover,  we  have  seen  in  the  assignment  a  certain 
recognition  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  as  an  area  varied 
in  its  characteristics,  yet  indissolubly  bound  in  common 
interest  and  opportunity  by  a  great  river.  As  has  been 
demonstrated  in  other  parts  of  the  world  and  through- 
out the  history  of  mankind,  it  may  well  i)rove  that 
the  application  of  intelligence  and  sound  planning  to 
a  balanced  program  designed  to  bring  about  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Columbia  Basin  for  maximum  human 
use  may  help  to  mark  the  progress  of  civilization. 

The  construction  of  large  projects  incident  to  the 
national  recovery  program  has  heightened  the  desira- 
bility of  steps  to  be  promptly  taken  for  the  transmis- 
sion and  sale  of  power  in  harmony  with  a  regional 
program  of  social-economic  progress.  We  think  that 
unusual  value  may  be  added  by  planning  and  con- 
ducting such  a  program  in  a  manner  true  to  the  dem- 
ocratic ideal  by  the  active  participation  of  the  people 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  with  the  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  We  further  think  that  great  im- 
petus and  benefit  may  be  had  from  the  decentraliza- 
tion and  coordination,  in  the  field,  of  Federal  agencies 
for  the  purpose  of  planning  and  accomplishment. 

We  particularly  feel  that  when  public  need  and 
changing  vision  make  the  expansion  of  governmental 
functions  seemingly  inescapable,  the  planning  move- 
ment, if  organized  upon  a  popular  basis,  tends  not 
merely  to  preserve  but  to  revitalize  the  spirit  of  de- 
mocracy by  providing  a  medium  for  the  effective  ex- 
pression of  opinion  about  things  in  which  the  people 
are  directly  and  ^^tally  interested.  The  movement, 
properly  sustained  and  implemented,  may  make  gov- 
ernment more  responsive  to  popular  will  even  while  its 
field  of  activity  is  expanding  in  response  to  public 
need.  In  the  planning  movement,  democracy  seems  to 
be  more  or  less  spontaneously  developing  a  new  agency 
to  meet  an  unprecedented  situation. 

Public  Hearings 

Before  reaching  conclusions  and  in  order  to  obtain, 
for  the  guidance  of  the  Commission  and  its  consultants, 
a  cross-section  of  public  opinion  and  attitude,  informal 
hearings  were  conducted  at  various  points  in  the 
region,  including  Helena,  Mont.;  Spokane  and  Seattle, 


Wasl).;   Boise  and  Pocatello,  Idaho;  Pendleton  and 
Portland,  Oreg. 

Official,  commercial,  indastrial,  utility,  agricul- 
tural, forest,  and  transportation  interests  were  repre- 
sented at  each  meeting.  Expressions  independently 
given  covered  wide  divergence  of  attitude,  some  being 
strongly  opposed  to  any  additional  form  of  operating 
authority,  others  as  definitely  in  favor.  The  views  ex- 
pressed were  helpful  to  the  Commission,  and  the  hear- 
ings represented  value  in  the  opportunity  afforded  for 
expression,  the  interchange  of  preliminary  ideas,  and 
the  awakening  of  interest  in  what  inevitably  must  be 
an  important  subject  of  consideration  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  during  the  j-ears  to  come. 

2.  Findings  and  Recommendations 

The  i^rincipal  findings  and  reconunendations  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Kegional  Planning  Commission 
may  be  epitomized  as  follows: 

The  Pacific  Northwest  is  the  one  large  region  of 
great  promise  yet  awaiting  full  development  in  the 
United  States.  The  region's  factors  of  water,  land, 
minerals,  forests,  and  power  are  ample  to  warrant 
in  national  interest,  the  public  works  now  author- 
ized and  a  competent  and  comprehensive  basic  plan 
for  public  works  for  the  entire  region  with  a  con- 
tinuing program  adjusted  to  regional  and  national 
needs  and  controlled  by  advance  planning. 

The  Pacific  Northwest,  with  the  Columbia  Basin 
at  its  core,  constitutes  a  coherent  subnational  region 
for  purposes  of  planning,  conservation,  and  devel- 
opment. For  most  purposes  the  region  might  be 
defined  (with  the  undei-standing  that  boundaries  are 
flexible)  as  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  and  western 
Montana. 

Planning  should  be  continued  along  organiza- 
tional lines  which  are  now  established,  with  pro- 
vision for  more  permanent  legal  basis  and  for  ef- 
fective coordination  of  Federal  agencies  and  State 
and  local  government. 

Construction  of  public  works  should  be  continued, 
in  general  under  the  auspices  of  the  Federal 
agencies  and  State  and  local  government. 

Present  and  future  public  works  should  be  in- 
tegrated into  a  harmonious  scheme  of  regional  de- 
velopment. 

Federal  jx)wer  plants  now  under  construction  or 
to  be  constructed  should  be  considei'ed  as  units  of 
a  single  integrated  power  system. 

A  new  oi:)erating  body  in  the  form  of  a  Federal 
corporation  should  be  created  and  assigned  all 
Federal  power  operations. 

Certain  acts  of  Congi'ess  will  be  necessary  to  ef- 
fectuate the  recommendations  of  this  report.  Wc 
urge,  specifically,  the  adoption  of  the  bill  creating  the 
national  {jlanning  board  now  pending  before  Con- 
gress, with  the  expectation  that  satisfactory  relation- 
ships with  regional  and  State  with  national  organ- 
ization may  thereby  be  established.    We  urge  the  sub- 
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mission  and  passage  of  a  bill  creating  a  Pacitic 
Northwest  power  agency  as  a  Federal  corporation, 
given  power  to  build  transmission  lines,  to  execute 
contracts  for  the  wholesale  distribution  of  power  to 
public  and  other  agencies,  to  provide  executive  man- 
agement, and  to  undertake  such  other  tasks  as  may 
facilitate  or  be  incident  to  the  transmission  and  sale 
of  power,  and  that  to  the  power  agency  be  allocated 
an  adequate  revolving  fund  for  the  performance  of 
its  duties. 

The  Regional  Planning  Commission's  report  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  staff  report,  which  includes  basic  material 
for  the  study,  more  complete  analyses  of  the  problems 
involved  in  the  assignment,  and,  in  some  instances, 
findings  and  conclusions  of  the  staff  and  its  members. 
The  characteristics  and  status  of  the  region  and  fac- 
tors affecting  its  future,  a  survey  and  analysis  of  re- 
gional factors  and  limits  in  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
and  the  problems  of  organization  and  alternative  so- 
lutions are  dealt  with  in  this  staff  report.  The  staff 
report  is  also  supported  by  appendixes  (published 
separately  in  a  limited  mimeograph  edition)  which 
include  individual  articles  on  the  various  basic  condi- 
tions, resources,  and  activities  of  the  region.  Conden- 
sation has  not  permitted  in  the  Commission's  own 
report  the  fuller  treatment  accorded  in  the  staff  re- 
port. The  findings,  conclusions,  and  recommendations 
of  the  staff  report,  because  of  their  more  complete 
treatment  of  important  subjects,  should  have  careful 
consideration  and  their  value  in  subsequent  discus- 
sion will  become  ap^oarent.  The  Conunission  believes 
that  it  has  covered  in  its  own  report,  briefly  at  least, 
the  major  findings  of  the  body  of  the  staff  report. 
Certain  modifications  in  staff  reconmiendations  have 
been  made  which  cover  the  principal  differences  in 
details  of  conclusions  between  staff  and  Commission. 

The  findings  and  reconmiendations  of  the  Regional 
Planning  Commission,  in  greater  detail,  follow. 

Regional  Factors 

in  Planning  and  Development 

The  study  of  regional  factors  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  Pacific  Northwest,  to  supplement  the 
national  study  being  carried  out  under  the  direction 
of  the  National  Resources  Committee,  has  been  con- 
sidered of  such  prime  importance  that  a  considerable 
part  of  the  effort  in  this  Columbia  Basin  study  has 
been  devoted  to  it.  The  staff  report  contains  as  com- 
plete a  survey  and  analysis  of  the  subject  as  the  limita- 
tions of  time  and  personnel  would  permit.  This 
regional  study,  section  III  of  the  staff  report,  outlines 
the  theories  of  regionalism,  explores  the  cohesive  and 


divisive  factors,  and  activities  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
region,  pursues  a  number  of  tests  of  the  regionality 
and  limits  of  the  area  for  various  purposes,  and  arrives 
at  some  conclusions  as  to  the  definition  of  this  sub- 
national  area,  and  as  to  effects  upon  organizational 
arrangements  for  planning,  conservation,  and  develop- 
ment. 

The  Regional  Planning  Commission  believes,  as  a 
result  of  the  analyses,  considered  in  the  light  of  its 
own  collective  and  individual  experiences,  that  the 
Pacific  Northwest  constitutes  an  unusually  coherent 
subnational  region.  This  conclusion  will  be  borne  out 
by  a  consideration  of  the  acknowledged  factors  in 
regionality  as  outlined  by  the  National  Resources 
Committee's  committee  on  regional  study :  ^ 

Present  accepted  definition  of  region. 
Decentralization  of  national  planning  and  govern- 
mental functions. 
Political  divisions. 
Administrative  convenience. 
Functional  divisions. 
Physiographic  conditions. 
Development  plans  and  programs. 
Economic  structure. 
Metropolitan  influences. 
Cultural  structure. 

As  the  research  of  the  national  committee  on  re- 
gional study  indicates,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  estab- 
lish definite  and  fixed  boundaries  for  subnational 
regions  for  all  purposes.  On  the  basis  of  rather  widely 
accepted  definitions  and  understandings,  the  Pacific 
Northwest  in  the  United  States  includes,  in  broad 
terms,  "Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  and  western  Mon- 
tana. Strong  ties  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  ad- 
ministrative convenience  have  led  to  the  full  recosni- 
tion  of  the  State  of  Montana  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Regional  Planning  Commission. 

The  region  as  outlined  by  rather  general  understand- 
ing harmonizes  very  well  with  economic  and  cultural 
structures,  and  is  suited  to  use  by  many,  if  not  the 
majority,  of  functional  divisions  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment. In  some  respects,  physiographic  conditions  such 
as  types  of  land  and  cover  tend  to  divide  the  Pacific 
Northwest  along  different  lines.  It  is  considered,  how- 
ever, that  these  divisive  influences  are  less  cogent  than 
generally  unifying  economic,  political,  and  cultural 
factors.  One  physiographic  factor  tending  strongly 
to  integrate  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  the  Columbia 
River  system.  This  influence  is  exerted  not  only 
through  the  physical  ties,  but  through  the  resulting 
ties  of  economic  and  cultural  nature,  and  of  develop- 
ment plans  and  programs.     In  consideration  of  the 
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physical  Coluinbia  Basin  ami  some  ccoiioiiiic  t-lYects, 
the  region  will  extend  slightly  into  western  Wyoming, 
and  into  northwestern  Utah  and  northeastern  Nevada. 

Metropolitan  influences,  through  both  commercial 
and  cultural  pulKs,  tend  in  some  cases  to  strengthen 
the  regionality  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and  in  only 
one  important  case  to  draw  from  it;  Salt  Lake,  in  rela- 
tion to  southern  Idaho,  tends  to  pull  from  the  area 
in  this  way. 

The  Regional  IManning  Commission  is  in  accord 
with  the  broad  view  that  regions  for  all  purposes  of 
planning,  conservation  and  development,  and  economic 
and  social  advancement,  cannot  be  sharply  defined. 
More  specifically  in  relation  to  the  Pacific  Northwest 
region,  it  is  conceded  that  Montana,  as  a  State,  mu.=t 
be  represented  abnost  equally  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
region  and  in  another  region  to  the  east;  that  for  some 
purposes,  and  in  some  fields  of  planning,  southern 
Idaho  must  have  representation  in  the  Interniountain 
region  having  its  metropolitan  center  at  Salt  Lake.  It 
is  also  conceded  that  for  some  purposes  it  may  be  de- 
sirable that  southern  Oregon  be  accorded  representa- 
tion in  planning  activities  centering  in  San  Francisco 
as  a  metropolitan  center.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
also  conceded  that  for  some  purposes,  notably  in  prob- 
lems affecting  the  development  and  use  of  the  Co- 
lumbia Eiver  system,  suitable  representation  must  be 
accorded  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  planning  scheme  to 
Wyoming,  Utah,  and  Nevada. 

The  coordination  of  State  and  Federal  activities  in 
planning  and  development  is  an  extremely  difficult 
and  complicated  process.  Continuous  effort  and  a  long 
period  of  time  will  be  required  for  the  establishment 
of  a  working  system.  Two  of  the  larger  bars  to  early 
accomplishment  of  satisfactory  results  are  the  lack  of 
general  decentralization  of  Federal  governmental 
functions,  and  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  administra- 
tive areas  for  various  divisions  and  functions  of  the 
Federal  Government.  It  is  recognized  that  complete 
uniformity  probably  cannot  be  obtained  because  of  the 
difference  in  essential  requii'ements  of  various  Federal 
activities.  It  would  seem  desirable  and  feasible,  how- 
ever, for  the  Federal  departments  concerned  with  con- 
servation and  development  to  consider  the  general  re- 
quirements of  regionality  as  well  as  their  own  special 
i-pquirements  in  each  case,  and  to  make  gradual  ad- 
justments and  other  arrangements  to  improve  field 
coordination  in  planning  and  development. 

The  Future  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 

A\'e  may  have  gone  beyond  the  conventional  limits  of 
inventory  and  appraisal  in  the  attempt  to  predict  the 
future  and  to  recommend  suitable  organization.     We 


have  tliought  of  the  ultimate  development  of  human 
as  well  as  material  values.  We  have  sought  to  meas- 
ure these  values  not  only  as  the  self-contained  incen- 
tives of  the  Region,  but  as  assets  of  the  Nation.  We 
have  felt  impelled  to  view  the  region  with  reference  to 
its  importance  to  the  Nation  in  the  broad  commercial 
and  political  considerations  of  the  Pacific  area. 

Due  to  changing  and  new  factors,  quantitative  esti- 
mate of  the  future  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  largely 
a  matter  of  conjecture.  It  is  not  practicable  at  this 
time  i)roperly  to  weigh  these  new  and  changing  factors 
with  sufficient  exactitude,  to  establish  a  formula  and 
draw  a  curve  of  probable  population  as  a  measure  of 
future  growth  anil  develo2:)ment. 

The  pertinent  factors,  however,  have  been  con- 
sidered and  evaluated  so  far  as  practicable,  and  those 
favoring  a  considerable  development  found  to  out- 
weigh tlie  neutral  or  unfavorable  factors  so  far  as  the- 
Pacific  Northwest  is  concerned.  The  factors  generally 
favoring  a  rate  of  growth  in  excess  of  the  national 
average  are,  very  briefly: 

Favorable  physical  conditions. 

Ocean  and  inland  waterways. 

Natural  trade  routes. 

Natural  resources  (including  recreational  and  aes- 
thetic, as  well  as  the  water,  land,  and  mineral  re- 
sources) . 

Climatic  conditions. 

Relatively   favorable  economic  conditions. 

New  power  development. 

Prospective  land  development  (including  reclama- 
tion, and  more  rational  usage  of  land). 

Exploration  and  development  of  mineral  resources. 

Long  time  trends  in  decentralization  of  industry. 

New  and  prospective  transportation  development, 
including  inland  waterways. 

Growth  of  commerce  as  a  result  of  the  develop- 
ment of  power,  industry,  land,  agricultural  and 
transportation  facilities. 

Population  migrations,  including  some  recent 
movement  toward  the  region,  and  probable  future 
opportunities  and  attractions  for  movement  in  this 
direction. 

The  interaction  of  these  favorable  factoi-s,  one  upon 
another,  is  also  of  particular  importance.  For  ex- 
ample, the  development  of  low-cost  and  abvnulant 
power  will  affect  industrial  development,  and,  through 
industrial  development,  conuuercial  and  community 
development.  All  of  these  will  increase  markets,  and 
increase  the  need  of  land  development  as  well  as  of 
further  manufacturing  activity.  Abundant  power  and 
industrial  development  may  have  a  significant  effect 
ujion  the  development  of  mineral  resources  and  upon 
a  ilegree  of  general  decentralization  of  industries 
from  the  northeast  and  from  the  congested  centers  of 
the  conntrv. 
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Trade  on  the  Pacific,  with  the  Orient  and  Alaska 
in  particular,  should  be  an  important  favorable  cofac- 
tor  in  the  growth  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  when  the 
long-time  trends  toward  both  absolute  and  relative  in- 
creases of  world  trade  on  the  Pacific  are  resumed. 

Factors  indicating  a  rate  of  growth  corresponding 
to  or  less  than  the  national  average  may  be  brief!}' 
summarized : 

Unfavorable  physical  conditions,  such  as: 
Lack  of  rainfall  in  localities. 
Shortness  of  growing  season  in  localities. 
Extent  of  forest,  mountain  and  other  nonagri- 
cultural  areas  unsuitable  for  intensive  occupa- 
tion and  use. 
The  possible  depletion  of  certain  resources  such 
as  forests,  fisheries,  and  minerals. 
Possible  further  crises  in  agriculture. 
The  slow  growth  of  commerce  due  to  world  de- 
pression,    political     disturbances,     and     economic 
nationalism. 

The  flattening  out  of  natural  population  growth. 

These  neutral  or  negative  factors  do  not  seem  to  be 
serious  in  relation  to  the  positive  factors  outlined. 
Yet,  it  is  possible  that,  without  amelioration  of  certain 
present  conditions  and  trends,  some  of  them  may 
largely  offset  the  effects  of  the  positive  factors.  As 
has  been  stated,  much  depends  upon  the  nature  and 
effectiveness  of  national  policies,  plans,  and  controls 
with  res^aect  to  the  development  of  power,  the  con- 
servation of  resources,  and  the  stabilization  of  agri- 
culture, industni',  and  employment.  Some  of  the 
negative  factors,  as,  for  example,  the  depletion  of 
timber  and  fishery  resources  may  be  offset  in  part 
at  least  h\  wise  planning  and  conservational  controls. 
The  effects  of  depletion  of  mineral  resources  may  be 
minimized  by  exploration,  research,  elimination  of 
waste,  and  other  conseiwational  measures. 
-  Summation  of  likely  effects  of  all  of  the  factors 
indicates  the  probability  of  a  substantial  growth  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  in  population,  industry,  com- 
merce, and  agriculture.  It  is  believed,  also,  that  the 
conditions  and  factors  are  favorable  to  a  net  growth 
not  entirely  measurable  in  terms  of  population,  pro- 
duction, ajid  traffic — that  is,  gi-owth  in  per  capita 
wealth,  buying  power,  living  standards,  and  public 
facilities  and  improvements. 

"While  it  is  not  practicable  to  review  the  various 
factors  and  probabilities  in  detail  here,  it  seems  de- 
sirable to  evaluate  quantitatively,  in  population  in- 
crease, the  possible  effects  of  two  of  the  more  positive 
factors — power  development  and  land  use. 

The  power  developments  under  M-ay  or  prospective 
in  the  comparatively  near  future,  if  successfully  used, 
indicate  a  change  in  the  basic  economy  of  the  area 
from  one  primarily  concerned  with  agriculture  and  the 


production  of  other  raw  materials,  to  one  in  which 
heavj-  and  light  industrj'  eventually  will  play  an  im- 
liortant,  if  not  a  leading,  part.  The  economy  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  on  such  a  basis  obviously  would  not 
be  self-sufficient,  but  would  be  sufficiently  well  balanced 
to  be  a  greater  asset  than  now,  nationally  as  well  as 
regionally. 

The  Commission  believes  that,  with  sound  policies, 
and  planning  and  development  work,  the  new  power 
capacity  in  course  of  provision  or  in  early  prospect  for 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  will  be  successfully  used  within 
a  reasonable  time.  Therefore,  it  seems  desirable  and 
practicable  to  evaluate  roughly  the  effect  of  power 
development  in  general  tei-ms,  such  as  of  the  growth  of 
population. 

In  the  region  (four  States)  as  a  result  of  the  new 
Federal  power  plants  under  construction,  and  proba- 
ble public-utility  developments  of  the  not  distant  fu- 
ture there  will  be  added  a  capacity  of  about  2.500,000 
to  3,000,000  kilowatts  to  the  present  1,750,000  kilowatts 
of  capacity.  Not  all  of  this  new  capacity  will  be  used 
for  industry.  In  fact,  it  is  considered  most  important 
that  much  of  it  be  consumed  in  domestic,  farm,  and 
other  uses  which  tend  to  raise  the  standard  of  living. 
It  maj-  be  assumed  that  the  use  of  the  new  power  ca- 
jjacity  in  industry  will  involve  the  employment  of  in 
the  neighborhood  of  200.000  industrial  workers,  and 
a  population  deijendent  upon  industry  of  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  600,000.  It  will  be  noted  that  these  figures 
are  based  on  only  a  part  of  the  potential  water  power 
capacity  which  will  be  available  ultimately.  Four  times 
as  much  more  than  that  now  being  added  will  be  avail- 
able for  the  possible  needs  of  the  more  distant  future. 

If  we  jaresume  industrial  development  and  the  conse- 
quent increase  in  local  consimiing  market  capacity,  it 
is  desirable  to  evaluate  the  effect  of  probable  land 
development.  National  policies  for  the  retirement  of 
submarginal  lands  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  the  lessening  of  congestion  in  industrial 
centers,  also  warrant  the  additional  land  development 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Because  of  the  existent  con- 
ditions, such  development  will  require  irrigation,  and 
will  be  measured  by  irrigation  i^rospects  primaril}',  al- 
though some  additional  population-supporting  capac- 
ity may  be  afforded  by  the  clearing  of  suitable  forest 
lands,  through  drainage,  through  more  intensive  feilili- 
zation  or  refertilization,  and  by  the  use  of  supple- 
mentary or  part-time  irrigation  in  areas  now  settled. 
The  additional  irrigable  area  in  the  region  is  in  excess 
of  6.000.000  acres,  of  which  a  half  or  more  may  be 
brought  in  within  a  generation  or  so.  It  is  probable 
that  these  areas  and  the  others  mentioned  will  sup- 
port about  100,000  additional  farm  families,  or  about 
400.000  people. 
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Considering  the  possible  increases  in  both  industrial 
and  farm  populations,  it  will  be  noted  that  they  aggre- 
gate about  1,01)0,000  persons.  It  may  be  assumed, 
also,  that  such  new  industrial  and  agrarian  popula- 
tion blocks  will  requiix'  more  than  an  equal  number 
in  commerce,  trade,  transportation,  utilities,  construc- 
tion, governmental,  and  other  service  activities.  In 
sununary,  the  assumption  of  an  increase  in  population 
of  2,500,000  i^eople  seems  to  be  warranted,  provided 
losses  due  to  unfavorable  factors  are  no  greater  than 
the  anticipated  natural  increase  of  approximately 
300,000  and  gains  due  to  other  favorable  factors  not 
allowed  for  in  this  rough  estimate. 

Such  losses  do  not  seem  probable  if  we  assume  that 
material  progi-ess  will  be  made  in  the  solution  of  na- 
tional problems  of  resource  conservation,  agriculture, 
industry,  and  employment.  It  is  believed  that  we 
must  assume  that  the  social,  economic,  and  technologic 
developments  of  the  coming  generation  will  be  such 
as  to  make  desirable,  and  to  bring  about,  an  addition 
to  the  population  of  the  region  of  the  order  of  mag- 
nitude mentioned.  It  is  believed,  also,  that  anticipated 
national  increases  (even  though  limited)  and  potential 
migrations  in  the  country  will  amply  support  such  an 
increase. 

The  time  factor  in  these  rough  estimates  of  the  fu- 
ture is  particularly  difficult  to  estimate.  It  seems 
probable,  however,  that  such  a  change  may  come  about 
within  a  generation.  The  Commission's  feeling  that 
this  may  be  possible  is  based  very  largely  upon  the 
belief  that  a  combination  of  important  factors  will  be 
favorable;  upon  consideration  of  predepression  rates 
of  growth  in  power  use  and  in  industry;  upon  the 
possibility  of  the  rapid  development  of  new  indus- 
tries; and  partly  upon  the  history  of  other  regional 
developments  under  the  impact  of  favorable  factors. 

Further  summarizing  the  above,  and  with  the  qual- 
ifications noted,  it  seems  reasonable  to  forecast  for 
the  Pacific  Northwest  a  population  growth  of  about 
2,500,000  persons  in,  roughly,  a  generation. 

Beyond  the  magnitude  of  development  here  sketched 
for  the  next  generation,  it  seems  probable  that,  be- 
cause of  the  greater  potentiality  of  power  and  mineral 
resources  and  the  more  definite  limits  upon  agricul- 
tural resource  development,  the  further  development 
will  show  increasingly  greater  proportion  of  indus- 
trial and  commercial  population  in  comparison  with 
rural  population. 

The  foregoing  statement  of  the  future  of  the  Pacific 
Xorthwest  is,  it  is  realized,  very  highly  generalized. 
It  is  realized,  also,  that  it  is  conjectural,  as  fulfillment 
depends,  in  large  measure,  upon  physical,  economic, 
and  technological  conditions  and  changes  which  can- 
not themselves  be  foreseen.     It  is  believed  desirable, 


however,  to  make  such  a  preliminary  estimate  as  a 
guide  for  planning  and  for  procedure  designed  to 
bring  about  full  social  and  economic  returns  for  the 
investment  in  the  large  Federal  public  works,  and  the 
development,  conservation,  and  utilization  of  the  area's 
resources  for  regional  and  national  benelit.  If  the 
Federal  program  is  to  be  successful,  plans  should  be 
made  for  the  greater  use  of  the  resources  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  by  the  Nation  and  more  directly  by  a  large 
segment  of  the  national  population,  as  well  as  for  the 
greater  well-being  of  the  region's  present  population. 
Of  course,  plans  should  l)e  made  concurrently  for 
bringing  these  objectives  about  with  a  minimum  of 
error  and  dislocation  in  the  region  and  in  the  Nation. 

Plans  for  Organization 

Organization  for  the  planning,  construction,  and 
operation  of  public  works  is  the  subject  most  urgently 
requiring  attention,  and  the  principal  necessity  for  the 
submission  of  this  Columbia  Basin  report  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  Commission,  itself,  therefore,  has  given 
its  principal  attention  to  this  part  of  the  report  and 
to  the  formulation  of  its  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions as  to  the  desirable  type  of  organization.  The 
conclusions  were  arrived  at  by  unanimous  action  of 
the  Commission  and  are  stated  as  concisely  as  prac- 
ticable. Doubting  the  value  of  categorical  recom- 
mendations, the  Commission  has  included  some  sup- 
porting and  explanatory  statements.  More  complete 
statement  of  the  problem  and  conditions,  and  analyses 
of  possible  plans,  are  included  in  the  staff  report, 
section  IV. 

The  conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the  Re- 
gional Planning  Commission  are  based  upon: 

Appreciation  of  the  extent  and  complexity  of 
activities  having  to  do  with  regional  conservation 
and  development,  and  with  public  works; 

Understanding  of  the  difficulty  of  placing  these 
activities  under  one  all-inclusive  organizational  set- 
up for  the  region;  and 

The  desire  to  retain  the  advantages  of  existing 
organization,  experience,  technics,  and  specializa- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  to  provide  for  the  de- 
velopment of  an  organization  plan  adequate  for  cer- 
tain outstanding  new  needs  and  activities. 

In  arriving  at  its  general  conclusion  that  an  organi- 
zational framework  equivalent  to  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority  is  not  the  best  suited  to  the  Columbia 
Basin,  the  Commission  felt  that  the  agency  established 
for  the  transmission  and  sale  of  power  should  not  be 
financially  burdened  with  other  types  of  service  which 
are  incapable  of  direct  self-support.  There  is  the  ad- 
ditional consideration  that  several  types  of  service  un- 
dertaken by  T.  V.  A.  have  since  been  assumed  by 
Nation-wide  administrations  which  are  already  func- 
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tioning  in  this  region.  Further  treatment  of  this  sub- 
ject is  to  be  found  in  the  staff  report.  Proposed  Oper- 
ating Organization.  Diiplic-ation  of  T.  V.  A.  not  Ad- 
visable in  Pacific  Nortinvest.  pages  186  to  192'. 

More  specific  findings  and  recommendations  as  to 
t_vpe  of  organization  for  ])laiining.  construction,  and 
operations  follow  : 

Planning  Organization 

Recommendations. — The  [)lanning  function  should 
be  continued  under  the  general  })lan  of  organization 
now  in  effect  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  region. 

Plans  should  be  made  and  carried  out  for  making 
this  type  of  organization  more  effective,  through — • 

Legislative  and  executive  recognition  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Government,  including — 

Recognition  on  the  part  of,  and  establishment  of 
routine  contacts  with  P'ederal  adnunistrative  depart- 
ments and  their  field  divisions. 

Improved  contact  with  all  agencies  having  to  do 
with  administration,  planning,  construction,  and  op- 
eration of  public  works,  and  the  conservation  and 
develoj)ment  of  resources. 

A  regional  coordinating  committee  is  recommended, 
of  which  the  chairman  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Re- 
gional Plaiming  Commission  might  be  the  chairman, 
and  upon  which  the  regional  representatives  of  the 
following  Federal  agencies  shall  be  appointed  as  initial 
members : 

Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Planning  Conuuission. 
Pacific  Northwest  power  agency. 
AVar  Department. 
Interior  Department. 
Agriculture  Department. 

It  is  reconunended.  further,  that  such  coordinating 
committee  shall  have  the  right,  from  time  to  time,  to 
increase  its  membership  by  adding  to  it  representatives 
from  other  Federal  agencies;  and 

That  such  coordinating  conunittee  shall  be  author- 
ized to  consider  and  work  out  solutions  of  all  prob- 
lems of  coordination  in  regional  development  and 
conservation  that  may  arise  from  time  to  time,  either 
upon  suggestion  of  any  of  its  members,  or  through 
reference  to  it  by  the  Pacific  Northwest  Regional 
Planning  Commission,  and  whether  such  problems 
arise  out  of  relationshiji  between  Federal  departments 
or  between  Federal  and  State  agencies  (except  in  the 
ca.se  of  the  power  producing  and  marketing  function). 
What  is  needed  is  not  so  much  the  grant  of  new 
authority  or  powers  as  the  coordination  of  authority 
that  already  exists  in  order  that  nnich  greater  unity 
of  purpose  and  energj'  in  execution  may  be  displayed. 

Supporting  xtntemcntfi. — Planning,  as  a  system  and 
as  to  organization,  should  be  built  up  from  the  bot- 
tom.    An  essential  of  planning  is  the  dealing  with 
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natural  resources,  and  these  resources  are  best  under- 
stood in  the  localities.  Any  attempt  at  national 
planning  that  leaves  the  localities  behind  tends  to 
bring  about  defeat  of  the  use  of  the  plan  when  finally 
adopted.  The  necessity  for  decentralization  of  plan- 
ning efforts  and  the  building  of  organization  and 
plans  from  the  bottom  toward  the  top.  should  be 
stressed  at  all  times.  The  national  planning  unit 
should  rely  upon  the  regional  planning  unit,  the 
regional  upon  the  State,  and  the  State  upon  the  local 
unit,  as  largely  as  can  be  done.  These  principles  are 
ccmsitlered  necessary  in  planning  under  a  democratic 
system;  planning  cannot  proceed  far  ahead  of  public 
understanding.  Progress  of  the  planning  movement 
is  dependent  upon  popular  and  legislative  support. 

Planning  organization  must  bring  alx)ut  effective 
connection  not  only  between  the  branches  and  levels 
of  organized  government  but  between  government 
and  the  generalh-  unorganized  citizen.  The  citizen 
nuist  feel  that  he  has  a  real  opportunit}'  and  benefit 
in  jilanning.  Planning,  as  now  becoming  crystallized, 
consists  largely  in  bringing  together  Federal  and 
State  agencies  of  research  character  with  private  cit- 
izens particularly  interested  in  the  natural  resources 
pertaining  to  the  research.  Thus,  there  is  at  all  times 
a  combination  of  thought  and  interchange  of  views 
between  the  citizens  most  interested  in  the  research 
and  the  Federal  and  other  officers  engaged  in  con- 
servation or  development  of  it.  This  effective  liaison 
between  citizens  and  governmental  agencies  is  of  the 
essence  of  planning:  it  should  be  developed  still 
further  and  more  closeh',  so  that  the  leaders  in  each 
field  of  resource  development  will  feel  that  they  are 
participating  with  the  Government  in  plans  for  con- 
servation and  development.  It  is  also  of  the  essence 
of  sound  planning  that  it  should  constitute  an  active 
working  partnershiji  between  government  and  private 
citizen. 

There  should  be  no  change  in  the  basic  set-up  or 
membership  of  the  Regional  Planning  Commission. 
If  additional  Federal  representatives  were  to  be  added 
to  the  membership  of  the  Commission  itself,  it  (the 
Commission)  would  become  too  much  of  a  national 
organization  and  cease  to  be  truly  regional  in  char- 
acter, fully  representative  of  the  States  as  a  vehicle 
of  ])opular  ]iurpose  and  ]irogram. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  important  that  the  Federal 
agencies  most  concerned  with  conservation  and  de- 
velopment and  with  major  public  works  should  be 
brought  into  a  strong,  well-defined,  and  effective  re- 
lationship with  the  Regional  Planning  Conunission. 
It  (hK-s  not  seem  possible  that  an  orderly  and  compre- 
hensive drainage  basin  or  regional  develojmient  will 
come   about   without  positive   coordination — not   only 
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as  to  general   plans  but  certain  features  of  project 
plans — between  the  various  rcsponsibio  ufiencies. 

In  part,  tlu'so  ties  may  be  made  in  the  planning 
organization  through  the  organization  and  use  of  di- 
visional eonunitteos  covering  each  of  the  resources. 
Eadi  division  might  have  both  a  chairman  and  a 
technical  adviser,  one  of  which  might  represent  the 
Federal  interest  in  that  particular  field.  Each  of 
these  principal  tlivisions  should  have  continuous  execu- 
tive service. 

Construction  Organization 

RecomtnendMion. — The  Federal  construction  func- 
tions, except  for  certain  additions  and  extensions  to 
the  propi)sed  Federal  power  system,  should  continue  in 
the  hands  of  the  existing  construction  agencies  respon- 
sible for  various  kinds  of  work  under  present  legisla- 
tion and  practices. 

Svppoi'ting  statement. — It  is  believed  that  Federal 
construction  work  will  be  better  administered  and  car- 
ried on  if  responsibility  therefor  remains  under  the 
administrative  departments  and  the  organized,  tech- 
nically skilled,  specialized,  and  experienced  bureaus  or 
offices  now  responsible.  The  AVashington  State  Plan- 
ning Council  has  stated,  in  effect: 

Observation  of  the  construction  of  the  two  great 
public  works  in  the  Columbia  Basin  region  con- 
vinces us  that  the  engineers  of  the  Reclamation  Bu- 
reau at  Grand  Coulee  and  the  engineers  of  the  War 
Department  at  Bonneville  are  each  displaying  a 
trained  and  expert  intelligence  and  devotion  to  their 
great  tasks  that  are  beyond  praise.  It  is  believed 
that  the  people  of  the  Northwest  who  are  informed 
concerning  the  way  in  which  these  enterprises  are 
being  constiucted  are  a  unit  in  their  appreciation  of 
all  that  is  being  done  so  well  by  the  engineers  of 
these  departments.  It  seems  plain,  therefore,  that 
there  can  be  no  occasion  for  withdrawal  of  the  con- 
struction of  these  projects  from  the  supervision  of 
these  deiiartments  and  that  the  work  now  in  their 
highly  competent  charge  should  be  continued  by 
them'as  it  has  heretofore  been  carried  on  until  tlie 
construction  of  each  lias  been  completed. 

Operating  Organization 

Recom?jiendatioius.—Xn  adequate  organization  should 
be  established  for  the  administration  of  the  Federal 
power  facilities  and  sj'stem. 

It  is  clearly  recognized  that  the  power  developments 
are  ancillary  to  the  whole  program  of  river  develop- 
ment and  conservation,  but  for  the  sake  of  insuring 
the  highest  efficiency  and  greatest  benefits  from  the 
power  facilities,  it  is  recommended  that  these  sliall 
be  placed  under  the  administration  and  control  of  a 
new  and  separate  agency  which  might  be  designated 


as  the  Pacific  Northwest  Power  Agency.-  (The  pro- 
posed power  organization  is  hereafter  referred  to  as 
the  "power  agency.") 

'J'lic  powei-  agency  .should  have  the  form  of  a  pub- 
lic corporation  with  the  financing  and  other  powers 
usually  accorded  to  such  bodies. 

The  hoai-d  of  directors  of  the  power  agency  should 
be  constituted  as  follows: 

Three  (or  five)  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate. 
It  is  suggest^nl  that  one  of  these  three  directors 
should  have  special  qualifications  for  the  admin- 
istration  and   management   of   the   power  .system 
and   that  he  should  serve   as  a  full-time  officer; 
that  one   director,   with   special   (lualifications   in 
planning,  might  serve  at  the  same  time  as  chair- 
man of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Ilegional  Planning 
('onnnission;    that    a    third    director,   serving   the 
power  agency  full  time,  should  have  special  qual- 
ifications in  i)ublic  relations  and  in  the  fields  of 
.social  and  economic  development. 
It  is  further  suggested  that  the  President,  with 
the  advice  and  suggestion  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  War,  might  name  two 
additional  directors  to  serve  in  part-time  capacity 
from    the    Bureau    of    Reclamation    and    from    the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  respectively. 

The  following  functions  and  powers  relating  to  the 
Federal  power  facilities  should  be  entrusted  to  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  power  agency: 

1.  Major  transmission  lines — planning,  designing, 
construction,  maintenance,  and  operation. 

2.  Interconnection  of  plants. 

3.  Inrerchange  and  dispatch  of  energy,  and  its 
measurement. 

4.  Design  of  power  facilities  (including  the  review 
of  such  design  carried  out  by  other  Federal  con- 
structing agencies) . 

5.  Development  of  power  nuirkets. 

6.  Specific  planning  for  the  further  extension  and 
development  of  its  power  system. 

7.  Sale  of  power  at  wholesale,  from  points  on  its 
transmission  system,  with  contractual  requirements 
tluit  will  insure  that  rates  to  the  consumer  refiect  the 
economies  in  generation  and  transmission.  With 
due  regard  to  the  interests  of  other  public  agencies 
which  distribute  electric  energy,  the  power  agency 
should  be  given  power  to  specify  the  maxinnun  resale 
rates  of  any  distributor  which  buys  all  or  a  major 
portion  of  its  electric  energy  from  the  Government 
corporation.  The  Commission  .specifically  refers, 
for  further  elaboration,  to  the  staff  re])ort.  Projiosed 
Operating  Organization.  Control  of  Kates  and  Rate 
Policy,  pages  191  and  li>2. 

Nothing  in  the  foregoing  is  intended  to  suggest 
l)resent  or  future  limitation  of  regidation  of  rates  by 
either  State  or  Federal  regulatory  commissions. 

'AUcrnative  sut'gcstions  ns  to  di'slmintion  wlilcli  have  been  made 
are:  (a)  Paclflc  Northwest  I'ower  .Administration.  (6)  I'aciflc  North- 
west Power  (Commission.  If  the  latter  sliould  be  adopted  It  is  to  be 
understood  that  tlie  Commission  would  possess  corporate  powers  and 
a  corporate  charter. 
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8.  Coordination  and  control  of  power  production 
at  Federal  power  plants. 

9.  Regulation  of  release  of  water  from  Federal 
storage  reservoirs,  subject  to  State  rights  and  irri- 
gation needs. 

10.  In  connection  with  the  sale  of  power,  the 
power  agency  should  be  enabled  to  interciiange  pow- 
er between  Federal  and  other  power  agencies.  It 
might,  further,  lie  given  authority  to  interchange 
power  between  any  public  and  private  utilities  under 
a  conimon-carrier-service  arrangement. 

The  power  agency  should  be  endowed  with  the  acces- 
sory, and  usual,  powers,  rights,  and  obligations  of  a 
public  corporation,  such  as  outlined  below,  necessary 
to  the  exercise  of  the  primary  functions  above  men- 
tioned. 

Capital  structure,  initial  Federal  financing,  and 
the  power  to  issue  securities  on  the  credit  of  the 
United  States. 

The  right  and  obligation  to  contribute  to  State 
tax  funds  in  proportion  to  the  levies  which  are  made 
upon  similar  private  enterprises. 

The  obligation  to  accord  to  public  and  nonprofit 
agencies  priority  in  the  purchase  of  power. 

The  power  to  purchase  and  lease  property  for  its 
operations  and  to  exercise  the  right  of  eminent 
domain  therein. 

The  right  to  make  contracts  and  to  sue  and  be 
sued  in  connection  with  the  exercise  of  its  functions. 

Corporate  autonomy  in  organization,  administra- 
tion, emploj'ment ;  financing  of  operations  and  im- 
provements, budgeting,  receipt,  and  disbursement  of 
funds,  auditing  of  accounts;  execution  of  contracts; 
within  the  limits  of  its  charter  and  subject  only  to 
the  essential  checks  and  restrictions  of  national 
policy  and  administration. 

For  further  discussion  of  these  rights  and  powers, 
attention  is  invited  to  tlie  staff  report,  The  Nature  of 
an  Operating  Organization,  page  188. 

The  following  functions  and  powers  should  be  en- 
trusted to  the  Pacific  Xorthwest  power  agencj',  in 
common  with  other  agencies,  or  with  qualifications  as 
noted : 

{a)  The  Pacific  Northwest  power  agency  shall 
carry  on  research  and  experimentation  to  widen 
power  utilization  and  markets,  and  for  this  purpose 
shall  utilize  tlie  services  of,  and  shall  cooperate  with, 
regional  and  State  plamiing  commissions  and  other 
research  agencies. 

{l>)  The  Pacific  Northwest  power  agency  shall  be 
responsible  for  all  recommendations  as  to  all  future 
proposals  for  power  features  of  Federal  nudtiple- 
purpose  development  projects,  and  shall  obtain,  as 
to  such  projects,  the  coordinated  recouiniendations 
of  the  Federal  agency  or  agencies  responsible  for 
such  other  purposes.  Construction,  maintenance 
and  operation  of  dams,  reservoirs,  locks,  irrigation, 
and  of  power  plants  and  appurtenances,  so  far  as 
practicable,  shall  remain  with  the  construction 
agency  or  agencies  responsible  for  the  project. 


(c)  In  view  of  the  fact  that  at  Bonneville  and  sub- 
sequent navigation  and  power  dams,  the  Corjjs  of 
Engineers  will  be  operating  navigation  facilities, 
and  at  Grand  Coulee  (he  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
will  be  operating  reclamation  headworks,  it  is  sug- 
gested that,  in  the  interest  of  simplification  or 
avoidance  of  some  duplication  of  effort,  the  physical 
operation  and  maintenance  of  these  power  plants 
might  well  be  delegated  to  these,  respective  organi- 
zations, by  the  Pacific  Northwest  power  agency.  In 
this  operating  function  the  bureaus  mentioned 
would  be  in  effect  the  agents  of  the  power  agency. 

If,  in  the  discretion  of  national  administration  or 
Congress,  it  is  decided  that  the  physical  operation 
of  these  power  plants  should  be  vested  in  the  jiower 
agency  with  the  view  of  obtaining  more  complete 
integration  of  the  power  system,  full  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  continuing  interest  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  irrigation  works  and  op- 
erations, the  statutory  duties  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment as  to  navigation  facilities,  and  to  the  effects 
of  these  upon  the  rational  division  of  work  at  dams 
designed  and  used  for  multiple  purposes. 

Supporting  statement. — The  matter  of  development 
and  use  of  the  power  resources,  with  the  large  Federal 
projects  at  the  heart  of  the  system,  is  one  of  the  highest 
importance.  Tlie  administration  of  this  resource  is 
the  outstajiding  new  problem  which  must  be  solved. 
Unlike  the  instances  of  planning  and  construction, 
there  is  no  existing  operating  agency  with  the  neces- 
sary authorization,  organization,  and  powers. 

As  stated,  in  effect,  by  the  Washington  State  Plan- 
ning Council : 

The  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  projects,  to- 
gether with  the  other  Columbia  River  improvements 
contained  in  the  general  plan  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, have  one  highly  significant  development  in 
common,  namely,  the  jn-oduction  of  great  quantities 
of  power.  The  distribution  and  marketing  of  this 
power  is  bound  to  play  a  foremost  part  in  tlie  future 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  will  necessarily  enter 
intimately  into  the  economic  life  of  this  region. 
In  so  marketing  and  distributing  this  jiower,  it  is 
believed  that  moi'e  satisfactory  and  harmonious  re- 
sults will  be  obtained  if  from  the  beginning  all  ad- 
ministrative problems  in  connection  therewith  are 
entrusted  to  a  single  administrative  regional 
agency — in  order  that  the  heavy  investment  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  these  huge  enterprises  may 
be  adequately  protected,  and  their  fullest  usefulness 
may  be  made  available  to  the  people  of  the  whole 
Pacific  Northwest  as  well  as  of  the  Nation. 

We  arc  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  huge 
present  surpluses  of  primary  power,  incidental  to 
these  great  land  and  river  impro\ement,s,  are  being 
created  in  justified  anticipation  of  human  need,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  into  effective  use  rich 
and  largely  undeveloped  resources  of  this  region. 
This  followed  logically  tlie  policy  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  its  great  land  subsidies  and  support 
of   transcontinental   railwav   constructi(ui   of   r>0  to 
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75  years  afro,  whicli  furni.slied  the  Far  Wes^t  with 
transportation  facilities  in  anticipation  of  popnUi- 
tion  requirements,  and  likewise  gave  the  great 
initial  impulse  in  the  development  and  use  of  the 
varied  latent  resources  of  this  extensive  territory. 

The  task  of  such  administrative  agency  therefore 
calls  for  more  tlian  the  usual  processes  of  negotia- 
tion and  marketing.  It  requires  as  well  the  closest 
relationship  with,  and  the  most  alert  and  intelligent 
use  of  the  services  of.  the  various  research  and  plan- 
ning agencies  of  this  region,  to  the  end  that  the 
most  thorough  acquaintance  be  had  with  the  rich 
and  varied  undeveloped  resources  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  and  the  most  effective  application  of  this 
power  to  their  development  may  be  programmed. 

The  task  of  such  an  administrative  agency  is 
therefore  not  only  of  great  importance,  but  it  re- 
quires human  skills  and  talents  of  a  high  order. 
AVe  believe,  therefore,  that  the  choice  of  the  per- 
sonnel of  such  an  agency  should  not  be  restricted 
to  citizens  of  the  Xorthwest,  but  wherever  tliey  may 
be  found,  only  men  of  tlie  highest  qualifications 
should  be  chosen. 

Selected  in  this  spirit  and  witli  these  objectives, 
we  believe  that  every  public  and  i>rivate  agency  rele- 
vant to  the  enterprise  in  the  whole  Pacific  S'orth- 
west  can  be  nuirshaled  to  cooperate  in  an  undertak- 
ing of  such  nuignitnde,  and  thus  insure  its  complete 
and  unqualified  success. 

The  basic  allocations  of  cost  of  Federal  projects  to 
various  functions  or  activities — as,  navigation,  irriga- 
tion, flood  control,  iniemployment  relief,  and  so  on — 
maj^  be  determined  by  a  temporary  commission  in  ad- 
vance of  the  setting  up  of  the  power  corporation.  In 
matters  of  this  kind  arising  after  the  organization  of 
the  power  agency,  it  should  have  a  voice  with  the  other 
major  Federal  departments  concerned,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  in  the  allocation  of  costs  and 
benefits. 

The  Eegional  Planning  Commission  should  have  a 
definite  advisory  relationship  to  the  power  corpora- 
tion, and  the  power  corporation  shovdd  use  the  facili- 
ties for  general  i-esearch  and  planning  of  the  regional, 
State,  and  local  planning  organizations,  as  indicated. 

Coordination 

Recommendation. — Attention  is  invited  to  the  spe- 
cific recommendation  under  the  heading  of  planning, 
suggesting  the  organization  of  a  Federal  committee 
for  coordination  of  plans  for  conservation,  develop- 
ment, and  public  works. 

It  is  recommended  also  that  the  study  of  regional 
factors  in  national  planning  and  development  be  C(m- 
tinued  both  on  the  Nation-wide  basis  and  on  the  basis 
of  the  individual  regions,  witli  the  view  of  developing 


jjlans  of  procedure  that  may  be  accepted,  so  far  as 
mav-  be  practicable,  by  the  various  departments  con- 
cerned, and  which  may  result  in  concrete  steps  toward 
improved  coordination  in  the  regions  as  well  as  in  the 
capital. 

It  is  recommended  that  definite  advisorj'  interlocks 
or  other  relationships  be  established  between  the  Re- 
gional Planning  Commission,  other  planning  agencies, 
and  construction  and  operating  agencies.  This  rela- 
tionship should  be  effective  and  useful  in  improv- 
ing coordiiuition  and  in  the  establishment  of  priorities 
and  major  features  of  conservational  and  develop- 
mental projects. 

Supporting  statement. — Proper  coordination  of  the 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government  in  its  various 
branches  and  of  the  States  and  localities  in  the  con- 
servation and  development  of  resources  and  in  mea- 
sures for  economic  and  social  advancement  is  one  of 
the  prime  objectives  of  planning.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  planning  for  interstate  or  subnational  regions. 

The  coordination  of  Federal  activities  is  recognized 
as  a  problem  of  verj'  great  magnitude  and  complexity, 
and  one  for  which  a  solution  has  been  sought  for  many 
years.  The  Regional  Planning  Conunission  is 
strongly  of  the  opinion  that,  while  coordination  is  es- 
sential in  construction  and  in  operations  as  well  as 
in  planning,  the  greatest  potential  results  lie  in  the 
Held  of  jjlanning  and  that  steps  toward  coordination 
may  be  more  readily  brought  about  through  use  of 
planning  organization. 

It  has  been  the  repeated  conclusion  of  the  Regional 
Planning  Commission  that  provision  for  improved 
coordination  in  plans  for  conservation  and  develop- 
ment through  regional  planning  organization  would 
constitute  a  considerable  forward  step.  It  was  also 
the  sense  of  the  Regional  Planning  Commission's  dis- 
cussions that  the  Commission  and  the  State  planning 
boards  should  be  encouraged  to  study  this  problem 
further,  and  develop  means  and  methods  for  l)etter 
coordination.  It  was  also  felt  that  the  Commis-sion 
should  emphasize  the  need  of  decentralization  of  Fed- 
eral planning  and  other  functions  so  as  to  permit  co- 
ordination in  the  field  between  the  Federal  depart- 
ments, the  States  and  the  people  of  the  region. 

International  Cooperation 

Recommendations. — Further  investigations,  studies, 
and  reports  should  be  made  by  the  planning  agencies, 
including  the  proposed  Pacific  Northwest  power 
agency,  as  to  international  cooperation   in  planning 
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for  the  development  of  the  Columbia  River  and  its 
tributaries  and  the  mutual  advantages  to  be  gained 
therefrom. 

Supporting  statement. — The  ireneral  plan  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  for  the  development  of  the  Colum- 
bia and  minor  tributaries  very  projx'rly  stopjjed  at 
the  north  boundary  line  of  the  State  of  Washington, 
although  a  very  considerable  segment  of  the  drainage 
ince  of  British  Columbia.  It  is  plain  that  nature  did 
not  design  a  develoj^ment  of  the  Columbia  River  basin 
to  extend  nearly  from  its  mouth  to  the  north  boundary 
of  the  United  States,  and  there  stop.  There  is  very 
great  interdependence  between  the  lower  river  and  the 
upper  river.  Large  storage  iiossibilities  exist  both  in 
Kootenay  Lake  and  in  the  upper  and  lower  Arrow 
Lakes  in  British  Columbia  for  water  later  to  be  used  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  apjjarent,  therefore,  that  we 
shall  have  a  more  economical  development  of  power 
if  we  negotiate  an  agreement  with  reference  to  this 
storage  between  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States. 

Preliminary  studies  along  this  line  have  been  made 
by  Dr.  Carl  Edward  Magnusson,  professor  of  electri- 
cal engineering  and  director  of  the  Engineering  Ex- 
periment Station  of  the  University  of  Washington. 
The  results  of  this  study  are  published  in  L'niversity 
of  AVashington  Bulletin  No.  78,  a  copy  of  which  study, 
entitled  "'A  Brief  on  Proposed  Grand  Coulee  Dams", 
is  forwarded  with  this  report.  Dr.  Magnusson  pro- 
poses that  the  high  water  surface  elevation  at  Grand 
Coulee  be  raised  from  the  present  proposed  height  of 
1,289.6  to  a  height  of  1,330  feet.  The  increase  in  regu- 
lation of  stream  flow  is  shown  by  Dr.  Magnusson  over 
the  present  proposed  dam  to  amount  to  approximately 
50  percent.  The  advantages  are  stated  by  him  to  be  so 
great  and  the  increase  of  cost  relatively  so  slight  that 
in  his  judgment  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
plans  should  be  made  for  the  larger  utilization  both 
by  increase  in  the  height  of  the  dam  at  Grand  Coulee 
and  by  the  additional  water  storage  to  be  gained  in 
British  Columbia. 

In  the  light  of  these  and  other  facts  having  to  do 
with  the  international  natui'e  of  the  ultimate  develop- 
ment of  the  Columbia,  it  is  apparent  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  investigate  further  and  to  report  upon 
the  advantages  to  be  gained  h\  international  coopera- 
tion in  this  field. 

Likewise,  interstate  and  inter.sectional  problems  re- 
specting these  Federal  public  works  will  arise  from 
time  to  time.  A  regional  organization  of  the  charac- 
ter recommended  will  furnish  impartial  and  highly 
useful  agencies  for  study  and  facilitation  of  adjust- 
ment of  these  problems  as  well  as  of  the  international 
problem  in  cooperative  development. 


3.  Conclusion 

Since  the  earliest  discovery  and  settlement  of  the 
Pacific  \orthwest,  far-visioned  men  of  the  region  and 
of  the  Nation  have  advocated  the  development  of  the 
Columbia  for  all  of  its  uses  and  have  predicted  a 
great  progress  therefrom. 

Recent  steps,  taken  in  answer  to  the  challenge  of 
economic  emergency,  tend  to  realize  in  salutai-y  and 
lasting  fashion  certain  of  the  earlier  ambitions. 

We  find  particular  significance  in  the  following : 

1931  Report  of  Army  Engineers: 

*'The  Columbia  River  offers  the  greatest  oppor- 
tiuiities  in  the  United  States  for  development  of 
hydroelectric  power.  The  enormous  power  poten- 
tialities, when  fully  realized,  would  change  the 
economic  aspect  of  the  whole  Pacific  Northwest. 

"^Judging  this  from  background,  the  unprece- 
dented size  of  power  development  on  the  Colum- 
bia River  is  merely  a  measure  of  the  extraordinary 
benefits  which  may  accrue  therefrom.'' 

1932  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  stated: 

"We  have,  as  all  of  you  in  this  section  of  the 
country  know,  vast  possibilities  of  power  develop- 
ment on  the  Columbia  River.  The  next  hydroelec- 
tric develoiDment  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Federal 
Government  must  be  that  on  the  Columbia  River." 

1933  Authorization  of  (Jrand  Coulee  and  Bonneville 
projects  for  navigation,  reclamation,  and  power. 

193i    At   Grand   Coulee,  President   Roosevelt   stated 
that  the  works  authorized  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
would  be  charged  against  the  future  as  well  as  the 
present  population,  it  being  his  belief  that  increase 
of  population  and  industry  would  retire  the  cost 
and  justify  the  works  undertaken. 
1936    The  President  requests  report  on  the  future  of 
the    Pacific   Northwest,   its   regionality  and   the 
organization  for  planning,  construction,  and  oper- 
ation of  public  works,  the  report  to  indicate,  with- 
in reasonable  limits,  the  growth  that  might  be 
anticipated  in  agricidture,  industry,  related  serv- 
ices, and  of  population. 
Incident  to  the  above  are  the  studies  and  authoriza- 
tions for  channel  improvement  of  the  Columbia,  a> 
part  of  the  development  of  a  trunk  waterway  system, 
studies  and  authorizations  of  irrigation  works  on  the 
Columbia  sy.stem,  and  the  study  preliminary  to  a  re- 
port on  the  general  program  nece.s.sary  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Willamette  Valley,  and  the  detailed  study 
of  Columbia  Basin  lands  necessary  to  consideration 
of  the  Columbia  Basin  for  resettlement  projects. 

We  submit  that  favorable  action  upon  the  recommen- 
dations contained  in  this  report  will  help  to  assure  the 
further  necessary  and  logical  accomplishments  in  the 
development  of  the  region.    We  believe  that  here  is 
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presented  not  only  a  national  asset  \voithy  of  l)ein^' 
conserved,  but  an  experiment  of  <renuine  si<riiiHi-ance 
that  sliould  be  fully  tested  in  the  j^reat  laboratory  of 
human  progress. 

I'ACIFIC     NOKTHWEST     REGIONAL     PLANNING     COJIMISSION 

J.  S.  James,  exeeutive  oftiwr,  Montana  State  Water 
Ctmservaticm  and  Planning  Board,  ineiulKM-. 

B.  H.  Kiziaj,  rhairnian,  Washington  State  Blanniiig 
Council,  member. 


Will  Simons,^  chairman,  Idaho  State  Planning  Board, 
ineinlw-r. 

O.  li.  Bkan,  chairman,  Oregon  State  Planning  Board, 
member. 

Marshall  X.  Dana,  district  chairman,  National  Re- 
sources Commitlee,  chaii^utn. 

R.  F.  Besset,  consultant,  district  no.  11,  National  Re- 
sources Co)umittce. 


'  Mr.  Simons  was  represented  by  E.  A.  Coi,  vice  clialrinan,  In  later 
conferences  and  in  preparation  of  the  Commission's  report. 
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.  .  .  Fundamentallij.  hovever,  they  {proposals  for  the 
development  of  drainage  iasin-s  in  various  parts  of  the 
country)  denote  a  groicing  recognition  that  'broad  pi^ohlems 
of  conservation  and  development  involve  whole  river  sys- 
tems and  that  great  public  benefits  are  to  be  derived  fra?n 
coordinated  development  and  control  of  viany  uses  of 
water.  ...  In  the  Cohimhia  Basin  the  situation  has  be- 
come more  urgent  because  ttvo  very  important  units  in  the 
river  development  are  actually  under  construction.  .  .  . 
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STAFF   REPOR  T— S  R  C  T  I  O  N   I 
1.    INTRODUCTION 


In  the  Seventy-foiirtli  Coiijiress,  first  .session,  a 
iiiinilHT  of  bills  were  introduceil  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  for  the  development  of  drainage  basins  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  No  doubt,  many  of  these 
propt)sals  were  the  direct  outgrowth  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  in  1933. 
Fundamentally,  however,  they  denote  a  growing  rec- 
ognition tliat  problems  of  conservation  and  develoj)- 
ment  involve  wliole  river  systems  and  that  great 
public  benefits  are  to  be  derived  from  coordi- 
nated development  and  control  of  many  uses  of  water. 
Evidence  of  this  recognition  is  to  be  found  in  the  com- 
prehensive surveys  of  river  .systems  authorized  by 
Congress  in  House  Document  No.  308,  Sixty-ninth 
Congress,  first  session,  and  in  subsequent  river  and 
harbor  legislation. 

Among  the  legislative  proposals  which  were  re- 
centlj-  considered,  were  several  which  would  have 
established  Federal  Government  corporations  of 
various  composition  and  powers,'  to  operate  in  the 
following  drainages:  Columbia  River,  Connecticut 
Kiver,  Merrimack  River,  Wabash  and  White  Rivers. 
Arkansas  River  with  T^liite  and  Red  Rivers,  and  in 
tile  Tennes.see  Valley  (extension  of  area  and  func- 
tions). Other  bills  would  have  provided  for  Federal 
participation  in  drainage-basin  development  of  tlie 
Missouri  River  Valley,  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  Valleys  of  central  California,  ami  the  Ar- 
kansas-Red-Ouacliita-AVhite  River  Valleys.  The  la.st 
session  of  the  Utah  Legislature  considered  a  proposal 
for  the  establishment  of  a  (Utah)  great  basin  au- 
thority. Proposals  for  the  development  of  the  inter- 
national section  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  have  been 
before  Congress  for  a  number  of  years. 

In  the  Columbian  Basin  the  situation  has  now  become 
more  urgent  because  two  important  units  in  tlie  river 
development  are  actually  under  construction  as  part  of 
tiie  gieat  public  works  and  emergency  relief  effort 
which  was  launched  in  1933.  The  Bonneville  naviga- 
tion and  power  project  located  near  the  head  of  tide- 
water on  the  lower  Columbia  will  be  completed  in 
about  2  years,  or  late  in  1937.  This  dam,  designed  and 
being  constructed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  of  the  War  Department,  will  provide 
slack  water  for  inland  navigation  to  The  Dalles,  4-") 
miles  above  Bonneville  and  188  miles  from  the  sea. 


The  liiamiel  thus  provided  will  accommodate,  after 
certain  diedging  has  been  done,  ocean-going  vessels 
witii  a  draft  of  2G  feet.  The  power  plant  to  be  built 
will  have  an  initial  installed  capacitj*  of  8tJ,UU0  kilo- 
watts (in  two  units)  and  an  ultimate  capacity  of 
43(),(H)0  kilowatts  (10  units).  The  Grand  Coulee  rec- 
lamation and  power  project  located  in  north-central 
AA'ashington  is  being  constructed  under  supervision  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  Upon  completion,  this  development  will 
])i-()vi(U'  for  the  irrigation  of  approximately  one  and 
a  (juarter  million  acres  of  land  in  the  fertile  Columbia 
Basin.  It  will  so  regulate  the  stream  flow  that  it  will 
greatly  increase  the  firm  power  output  of  down.stream 
power  plants,  including  Bonneville,  improve  naviga- 
bility of  the  river  during  low-water  season,  and,  to 
some  extent,  control  flood  waters.  The  ultimate  power 
capacity  of  the  Grand  Coulee  generating  station  will 
be  about  1,890,000  kilowatts.  Pending  the  formulation 
of  a  definite  program  for  the  complete  high  dam  struc- 
ture, the  probable  time  of  completion  cannot  be  stated. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  units  for  power  or  for 
irrigation  might  be  brought  into  operation  within  5 
or  6  years. 

Otlier  Federal  pul)lic  works  activities  in  the  basin 
include  a  large  number  of  reclamation  projects 
throughout  the  four  States,  extensive  navigation  im- 
provements on  the  lower  Columbia,  and  the  extensive 
river  survey's  which  are  still  under  wa}'.  The  Federal 
Government  has  a  large  permanent  interest  in  the  basin 
through  its  ownership  of  the  national  forests,  national 
parks,  and  other  public  domain. 

In  view  of  these  conditions,  it  obviously  had  become 
necessary  that  broad-gage  studies  should  be  under- 
taken and  plans  fornudated  for  the  efficient  integra- 
tion of  these  new  projoct.s.  Several  things  should  ulti- 
mately be  accomplisheil :  The  Federal  investment 
should  be  adequately  protected  with  assurance  of  the 
largest  reasonable  economic'  return:  provision  sliould 
be  made  for  further  additions  and  improvements  as 
these  become  necessary;  all  tlie  Federal  activities 
should  be  harmonized  to  ])n)vide  both  for  conserva- 
tion of  resources  and  for  the  greatest  possible  degree 
of  economic  and  social  development  within  the  region. 
These  problems  have  been  l)efore  the  Regional  Plan- 
ning Commission  for  some  time  and  were  outlined  in 
the  progress  report  for  its  first  year's  work.- 


>  See    "Regionol    Factors    in    National    I'laDnlng   and    Development" 
Jobn  M.  Uaus  et  al.  National  Resources  Committee,  lO.fO. 


-Progress     report.     Januarj-     1034-Januar.v     lSt:ir«.     IManninj;    in     tlie 
I'aiitic  Northwest. 
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The  fii:-t  definite  ^tej)  toward  the  pieparation  of  tlii> 
report  was  taken  on  July  9,  1035.  when  the  Honorable 
Harold  L.  Ickes.  chairman  of  the  National  Kesoiirce^ 
Committee,  wrote  to  tlie  Pacific  Northwest  Regional 
Planning  Commi.ssion,  saj'ing  in  part : 

The  National  Resources  Committee  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Presiilent  to  submit  a  report  on  the 
future  of  the  Columbia  Basin,  which  he  is  hojaing 
will  be  helpful  in  determining  the  type  of  organi- 
zation which  should  be  set  up  for  the  planning,  con- 
.-truction.  and  operation  of  certain  public  work^  in 
that  area. 

The  committee  desires  the  assistance  of  the  I'aciiic 
Northwest  Regional  Planning  Comnussion  for  this 
work  and  requests  your  cooperation  in  securing  a 
rei:)ort  for  action  by  the  advisorj-  connnittee  in  "Wash- 
ington not  later  than  November  1,  1935. 

Later  instructions  from  the  National  ResoiUTes  Com- 
mittee suggested  that  the  study  include  a  review  of 
the  assets  of  the  region  and  analyses,  largely  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  political  scientist,  of  the  problems  of 
planning,  construction,  and  operation  of  projects  hav- 
ing more  than  intrastate  significance. 

The  Regional  Planning  Commission  accepted  re- 
sponsibility for  the  preparation  of  such  a  report.  Pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  selection  and  appointment  of 
a  number  of  special  consultants  and  assistants  to  aug- 
ment the  regular  consultant  staff.  This  special  staff 
was  chosen  tt>  cover  the  study  of  regionalitj',  power, 
engineering,  economics,  and  government.  Various 
phases  of  the  study  were  assigned  to  the  members  of 
the  consultant  staff  according  to  their  special  knowl- 
edge and  experience.  Charles  McKinley  supervised 
the  work  in  the  fields  of  economics  and  public  admin- 
istration; H.  V.  CarjDenter  directed  the  studies  con- 
cerning land  resources,  transportation,  industrj^,  and 
power;  Joseph  Jacobs  contributed  the  studies  relating 
to  water  resources,  conservation,  and  public  works. 
The  complete  list  of  staff  members  is  included  in  the 
fore  pages  of  this  report. 

In  addition  to  the  staff'  mentioned  above,  additional 
draftsmen,  stenographers,  and  typists  were  employed 


temporarily  by  the  National  Resources  Committee. 
Some  further  engineering,  statistical,  drafting,  and 
clerical  assistance  was  provided  by  the  Oregon  Emer- 
genc}'  Relief  Administration  tuider  the  continuing 
project  for  regional  and  local  planning  sponsored  by 
the  Regional  Planning  Commission. 

The  formulation  of  general  policies  for  conducting 
the  study  and  general  review  of  the  work  during  its 
progress  was  the  function  of  the  Regional  Planning 
Coimnission.  Pressure  of  time,  however,  has  pre- 
vented complete  review  of  the  text  of  the  staff  report 
by  all  members  of  the  Commission.  Executive  direc- 
tion of  the  work  was  in  the  hands  of  the  chairman 
and  the  consultant. 

The  regular  consulting  staff  of  the  Commission,  in- 
cluding the  State  consultants,  advised  the  Commis- 
sion, and  assisted  in  the  review  of  material  and  the 
preparation  of  sections  of  the  staff'  report. 

In  addition  to  the  work  performed  by  the  Regional 
Planning  Commission  staff,  various  contributions  were 
made  by  Federal  departments  whose  activities  are 
especially  relevant  to  phases  of  the  general  problem 
here  considered.  Col.  Thomas  M.  Robins.  Corps  of 
Engineers,  United  States  Army,  division  engineer, 
made  available  the  data  in  his  office,  and  assigned 
Frank  Kochis.  engineer,  to  act  in  a  liaison  capacity 
between  his  office  and  the  si>ecial  staff.  Dr.  Elwood 
Mead,  Commissioner  of  Reclamation,  designated  J.  S. 
Moore,  superintendent,  to  act  in  a  similar  capacity  for 
the  Reclamation  Service.  C.  J.  Buck,  regional  for- 
ester. Forest  Service,  Department  of  Agriculture,  ar- 
ranged for  the  preparation  of  a  memorandum  giving 
pertinent  information  concerning  the  forest  resources. 
H.  E.  Sel'by,  chief  of  the  land-use  planning  section, 
region  XI.  Resettlement  Administration,  has  given 
counsel  to  the  staff  on  land  matters. 

Pressure  of  time  has  made  it  impossible  to  give  a  fidl 
treatment  to  several  deserving  phases  of  this  study. 
It  has  also  been  difficult  to  combine  the  various  con- 
tributions into  a  single  perspective. 


STAFF  REPORT— SECTION  1 
2.  SYNOPSIS 


The  staff  report  is  in  two  general  diviaions — a  mam 
report  which  covers  the  principal  requirements  of  the 
assignment  of  the  National  Resources  Committee,  and 
an  appendix  which  includes  the  basic  data  in  greater 
detail.  The  appendix  is  published  separately  in  a 
limited  minieograiilu'd  editiim. 

Section  1  of  the  main  report  is  an  introduction. 
with  synopses  of  sections  II.  Ill,  and  TV,  and  of  the 
appendixes: 

Section  II.  The  Region;  Its  Resources, 
Problems  and  Needs,  and  Possible 
Future  Development 

This  part  includes  a  summary  of  determining  phys- 
ical conditions,  such  as  physiogi-aphy  and  climatology; 
a  brief  catalog  of  the  more  important  natural  re- 
sources: water,  land,  forest  and  mineral;  sketches  of 
the  present  transport  facilities  and  of  the  state  of 
commercial  and  industrial  development.  There  is 
some  forecast  as  to  the  possible  trends  of  expansion 
and  of  the  relation  of  public  works  to  such  expansion. 
In  the  background  of  the  technical  discussion,  there 
has  been  an  endeavor  to  keep  in  mind  the  ideal  of  an 
enriched  social  life  for  all  the  people  of  the  region. 

For  convenience  in  making  this  study  and  report, 
the  Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Planning  Commission 
has  selected  the  whole  of  its  province,  \\hich  includes 
the  States  of  Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon,  and  Washing- 
ton. Practicallj-  all  of  the  drainage  area  of  the 
Columbia  RiA-er.  t)utside  of  Canada,  lies  within  those 
States.  Each  of  them  has  a  vital  interest  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  river. 

The  four  States  cover  nearly  400,000  square  miles. 
over  13  percent  of  the  continental  United  States,  but 
they  have  less  than  3  percent  of  the  population.  In 
large  areas  throughout  the  region  there  are  land. 
water,  mineral,  and  agricultural  resources  which 
would  readily  support  a  much  greater  number  of 
people  at  a  high  standard  of  living.  The  great  vari- 
ations in  physiography  and  climate,  together  with  a 
plentiful  supply  of  water,  jirovide  the  opportunities 
for  development  along  many  diversified  lines  of  in- 
dustry and  agi'iculture.  There  are  a  number  of  loca- 
tions admirably  suited  to  the  growth  of  great  urban 
communities.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  Puget 
Sound  area  and  of  the  lower  Columbia,  including  the 
Willamette  Valley. 

The  water  resources  are  tiie  key  to  tlie  future  de- 
velopment of  the  region.     The  rivers  possess  an  ap- 


proximate IG  billion  kilowatts  of  jwlential  hydro- 
electric power.  Of  this  amount,  two-thirds  is  in  the 
Columbia  Basin  and  three-fifths  is  within  150  miles 
of  tidewater.  Ultimately,  trunk  inland  waterways 
may  be  provided  for  river  navigation  500  miles  into 
I  lie  interior  and  an  ecjual  distance  north  and  south 
tlirough  the  intracoastal  region  west  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains,  which  now  contains  the  more  highly  indus- 
trialized section.  In  the  four  States  there  are  about 
G  million  acres  of  land  which  can  still  be  brought 
under  irrigation  at  a  reasonable  cost.  Of  this  amount 
.5  million  acres  lie  west  of  the  Continental  Divide 
and  a  half  million  acres  lie  west  of  the  Cascades. 
Along  with  these  positive  uses  of  water,  there  is  also 
a  vital  interest  in  flood-control  and  floiKl-protection 
problems  of  growing  importance  in  a  number  of 
streams  and  districts  in  various  parts  of  the  region. 

The  waters  also  supply  great  (juantities  of  food  fish 
for  an  industr}-  which  ranlvs  high  in  its  economic  im- 
portance. The  fisheries  are  dependent  in  large  part 
upon  the  Columbia  and  north  Pacific  coast  rivers.  In 
spite  of  pressures  to  improve  such  rivers  for  naviga- 
tion, power,  and  irrigation,  great  care  must  be  taken 
to  preserve  and  to  increase  the  supply  of  the  important 
food  fishes.  Industrial  and  urban  development  con- 
stitute another  menace  to  fish  life  if  river  waters  are 
polluted  with  sewage  and  industrial  waste.  The  recre- 
atif)nal  values  of  waters  must  also  be  considered  and 
conserved. 

Closel}'  related  to  the  problems  of  water  utilization 
and  control  are  the  problems  of  land  use.  The 
greater  stabilization  and  further  expansion  of  agi-icul- 
ture  is  dependent  upon  irrigation;  this  is  true  to  a 
considerable  extent  even  in  the  more  humid  zone  west 
of  the  Cascades.  The  replacement  of  increasingly  sub- 
marginal  dry  farming  in  certain  arid  parts  of  the 
region  by  a  stable  and  balanced  range-and-irrigated- 
valley  system  is  directly  contingent  upon  a  broad  pro- 
gram of  large  and  small  water-conservation  projects. 
In  order  to  improve  grazing  upon  the  public  domain 
and  related  lands  in  the  area  east  of  the  Cascades,  it 
will  be  necessar^v  to  make  better  provision  for  water 
conservation;  conversely,  the  rational  management  of 
grazing  will  have  beneficial  effects  upon  soil  conserva- 
tion and  stream  flow. 

The  forests  comprise  another  resomxe  whose  indus- 
tries arc  partly  dependent  on  the  development  of  the 
streams  for  navigation  and  power.  The  importance 
of  the  lumber  and  other  wood  industries  in  the  econ- 
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omy  of  the  region  is  inditated  by  the  fact  that  one- 
fourth  of  the  people  are  depentlent  upon  these  for 
their  livelihood.  The  forest  lands  of  the  region  cover 
more  than  UO  million  acres  and  contain  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  remaining  marketable  timber  in  the  United 
States.  Under  the  present  policies  and  practices  the 
forest  resource  will  be  depleted  within  a  few  decades. 
It  is  most  urgent  that  sustained-yield  management 
shall  be  substituted  for  present  wasteful  methods  of 
exploitation.  The  converse  relation  of  forests  and 
forest  cover  to  the  flow  of  streams  is  obvious  enough 
and  so  is  the  consequent  bearing  upon  power  develop- 
ments, navigation,  and  water  conservation. 

The  mineral  resources  of  the  region  have  played  a 
particularly  important  part  in  its  development.  The 
most  important  metals  have  been  gold,  copper,  silver, 
and  lead.  There  is  a  wide  diversity  and  an  abundance 
of  mineral  deposits  throughout  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
precious  and  basic  metals,  metals  of  strategic  value  in 
the  metallurgical  industry,  and  nonmetals  important 
in  the  chemical,  electrochemical,  and  construction  in- 
dustries. Many  of  these  minerals  will  have  important 
relationships  to  power  and  industrial  developments. 
One  difficulty  confronting  the  industry  at  present, 
aside  from  the  effects  of  economic  depression,  is  a  lack 
of  suitable  maps  or  mineral  inventories.  Tlie  crude 
methods  of  early  prospecting  need  now  to  be  supple- 
mented by  modern  techniques  of  mineral  exploration 
which  are  based  upon  the  general  geological  evidence 
and  not  upon  hit-or-miss  search. 

In  its  pro-rata  contribution  to  the  national  total  of 
"value  added  by  manufacture",  the  Pacific  Northwest 
makes  a  rather  poor  showing.  It  contributes  less  than 
2.13  percent,  which  is  at  least  one-fifth  (2.8:2.13) 
below  what  should  normally  be  expected.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  fact  that  in  forest  products  the  value  added 
by  manufacture  is  far  above  the  normal,  the  deficiency 
in  manufactures  would  be  still  more  marked,  or  one- 
half  below  normal  (2.8:1.33).  Industrial  expansion 
more  adequately  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  region  is 
linked  definitely  with  the  development  of  low-cost 
power  and  water  navigation.  Commerce  and  all  the 
distributional  activities  are  just  as  intimately  related 
to  transportation,  power,  and  irrigation. 

The  improvements  on  the  Columbia  River  have  im- 
portant mutual  relationship  with  the  transportation 
systems.  Low-cost  transportation  is  essential  if  the 
power  facilities  are  to  be  fully  used  in  an  expanding 
industrial  development,  and  the  costs  of  ocean  and 
rail  transport  without  the  region  are  just  as  important. 
This  calls  to  mind  the  wide  and  unfavorable  dis- 
crepancy which  exists  between  ocean  freight  rates  to 
intercoastal  ports  and  the  rates  whicli  are  offered  for 
shipments  to  foreign  ports.     In  any  efforts  to  lower 


transport  costs,  however,  it  will  be  poor  economy  to 
force  one  carrier  into  bankruptcy  by  developing  an- 
other. There  is  need  for  a  greater  integration  and 
less  disastrous  competition  between  highwaj',  rail,  and 
water. 

Tlie  Pacific  North we.st  has  a  wealtli  of  magnificent 
natural  playgrounds  and  other  fine  facilities  for  recrea- 
tion. Every  mood  of  nature  is  made  evident  some- 
whei'e  within  the  region  and  care  must  be  exercised 
to  see  that  these  treasures  of  aesthetic  value  shall  re- 
]uain  unsullied.  The  various  dams  and  new  irriga- 
tion developments  call  attention  to  the  need  for  plan- 
ning, preventive  as  well  as  con.structive.  It  is  es- 
pecially important  that  the  Columbia  Gorge  and  the 
Puget  Souml  area  shall  get  careful  attention.  Industry 
is  most  likely  to  mar  the  landscape  in  these  areas,  and 
it  is  just  these  that  are  most  readily  accessible  to  the 
larger  industrial  populations.  Montana  and  Idaho 
have  parks  and  forest  areas  especially  suitable  for 
summer  vacations. 

Public  works  and  the  construction  industry  gen- 
erally, e.  g.,  road  building,  have  in  this  region  sup- 
ported a  larger  proportion  of  the  population  than  in 
the  Nation  at  large.  A  continuing  public-works  pro- 
gram of  considerable  magnitude  will  be  required  if 
the  resources  of  the  region  are  to  be  properly  used  to 
the  advantage  of  the  people  of  the  Nation.  Because  of 
its  interest  in  water  development,  its  very  important 
interest  in  public  lands,  and  its  determination  to  lay  the 
foundations  for  permanent  economic  recovei-j',  the 
Federal  Government  will  play  an  important  part. 
Studies,  plans,  and  well-considered  policies  are  essen- 
tial. Planning,  finance,  construction,  and  operation 
need  to  be  a  coordinated  activity  of  all  the  various 
agencies  concerned. 

The  trends  in  population  growth  and  its  various 
changes  are  discussed  later  in  section  II.  It  was  ob- 
vious that  forecasts  made  upon  the  present  tendencies 
alone  could  not  justify  an  increase  much  beyond  a  mil- 
lion for  the  period  to  ll'GO.  The  many  factors  con- 
tingent upcm  the  successful  operation  of  irrigation, 
power,  and  transportation  in  the  great  public-works 
program  leave  I'ooiu  for  much  uncertainly.  There  are 
still  other,  more  extraneous  factors,  which  are  con- 
trolled by  national  policy,  e.  g.,  expanding  world  trade 
as  against  the  present  ecimomic  nationalism  trend, 
agricultural  adjustment,  industrial  decentralization, 
unemploj-mtMit  relief,  and  rural  resettlement.  With  the 
most  favorable  blending  of  all  of  the.se  factors,  it  is 
conceivable  that  the  population  of  this  region  could  be 
increased  to  C  million  by  lOGO.  If  standards  of  living 
can  be  increased  and  unemployment  decrea-ed  at  a 
rapid  rate,  the  population  increases  will  come  largely 
as  a  matter  of  course. 
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The  magnitude  of  these  new  improvements  and  tlie 
resulting  changes  which  will  come  tlicrefrom  arc  both 
impressive  evidences  that  far-soeing  planning  is  re- 
quired by  all  the  national,  regional,  State,  and  local 
agencies.  Some  of  the  most  urgent  needs  in  policy 
and  action  which  emerge  just  now  arc  these: 

(a)  The  establishment  of  a  strong  corporate  admin- 
istratioa  which  will  i)r(ivide  for  the  interconnection  of 
the  Federal  power  plants  and  for  the  transmission  and 
marketing  of  the  electrical  energy  wiiicli  will  be 
generated. 

(b)  The  continuation  of  the  iaml  use  planning  pro- 
gram with  adequate  attention  to  irrigation  develop- 
ment. 

{c)  The  continuation  of  a  program  of  agricultural 
adjustment  and  for  the  betterment  of  farm  life. 

(<7)  The  improvement  of  the  organization  for  plan- 
ning, including  closer  cooperation  in  the  design,  con- 
struction, and  operation  of  multipurpose  projects. 

(e)  The  continuation  of  Federal  participation  and 
aid  in  public  works. 

(/)  The  continuation  of  inland-waterway  develop- 
ment. 

(ff)  The  coordination  of  transportation. 

(A)  The  conservation  of  the  forest  resource  through 
sustained  yield  management. 

(?)  The  adoption  of  national  policies  which  will 
encourage  industrial  decentralization. 

(j)  The  pursuing  of  a  national  policy  which  will 
favor  the  revival  of  a  sound  foreign  trade. 

Section  III.  Pacific  Northwest  Regionalism 
and  a  Regional  Boundary 

The  material  thus  presented  has  a  bearing  upon 
regional  organization  for  the  planning  and  adminis- 
tration of  public  works,  but  it  is  also  offered  as  a  con- 
tribution to  the  Xation-wide  study  of  regionalism 
which  is  being  carried  on  by  the  National  Resources 
Committee. 

A  region  is  an  area  smaller  than  the  Nation,  larger 
than  a  single  metropolitan  community,  which  possesses 
similar  natural  resources  and  physical-economic  prob- 
lems which  Government  planning  may  aid  in  solving. 
Its  people  nuist  have  a  sense  of  regional  community 
interest  strong  enough  to  permit  continuous  planning. 
Its  boundaries  need  to  be  drawn  so  as  to  facilitate 
political  action;  this  means  that  wherever  ix)ssible  it 
shall  embrace  whole  States  and  counties. 

The  distribution  of  forest,  water,  and  mineral  re- 
sources points  toward  a  boundary  including  most  of 
the  foiu'  States  now  under  the  purview  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Planning  Commission  rather  than 
a  new  tripartite  division  as  suggested  by  the  National 
committee  on  regional  studv.     Tests  of  homogeneitv 


jxiint,  on  the  whole,  in  the  same  direction.    These  aro 

(1)  tlie  \nist  and  present  influence  of  the  Columbia 
River  and  its  tributaries  as  a  unifying  force,  ("2)  the 
wide  distribution  of  similar  agricultural  activities  on 
both  sides  of  the  Cascade  Range,  Ci)  the  importance 
of  lumbering  to  both  eastern  and  western  Oregon, 
western  Washington,  Idaho.  an<l  western  Montana,  (4) 
the  localization  of  differences  in  the  agricultural  pat- 
tern both  east  and  west  of  the  Cascades,  (5)  the  inter- 
course revealed  by  the  flow  of  motor  vehicles  on  east 
and  west  lines,  as  well  as  nortii  and  south,  (G)  the  flow 
of  banking  deposits  on  similar  lines  from  western 
Montana,  north  and  central  Idaho,  eastern  Washing- 
ton, and  eastern  Oregon  to  tlie  larger  banks  in  tiie  coast 
cities,  (7)  the  similarity  of  religious  affiliation  excej^t 
for  parts  of  western  and  northern  Montana,  southern 
Idaho,  and  a  smaller  portion  of  southeastern  Oregon, 
(8)  long-distance-teleplione  messages  showing  strong 
east  and  west  ties,  although  the  coast  influences  do  not 
])enetrate  nnich  beyond  Spokane,  and  Salt  Lake  City 
dominates  southei-n  Idaho  telephonic  intercourse,  (9) 
the  circulation  of  metropolitan  newspapers  showing 
wide  influence  of  Portland.  Seattle,  Spokane,  and  Salt 
Lake  through  the  region,  with  the  latter  confined 
chiefly  to  southeast  Idaho,  and  (10)  the  absence  of  dis- 
tinct political  opinion  patterns  between  the  eastern 
and  western  halves  of  Oregon  and  Washington  as 
disclosed  by  votes  on  initiative  and  referendum 
measures. 

These  quasi-objective  tests  of  homogeneity  are  rein- 
forced by  consideration  of  cultural  history,  which 
points  to  a  complicated  pattern  of  differences  for 
minor  rather  than  regional  areas. 

The  present  boundaries  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Regional  Planning  Commission  should  be  modified 
ultimately  by  withdrawing  from  its  general  jurisdic- 
tion most  of  Montana  east  of  the  Continental  Divide, 
and  part  of  southeast  Idalu).  In  the  case  of  Idaho,  all 
questions  relating  to  the  water  resources  of  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Columbia  are  of  concern  to  the  entire 
State;  but  other  planning  problems  for  southern 
Idaho  need  to  be  considered  in  their  regional  aspects 
by  the  proposed  intermountain  regional  commission. 
Flexibility  for  meeting  needs  overlapping  into  other 
regions  can  be  attained  by  si)ecial  coordinating  devices 
operating  within  and  between  the  local.  State,  and 
.     regional  planning  commissions. 

*  •  The  chief  threat  to  the  growth  of  a  sense  of  regional 
fc  community  is  the  competitive  business  struggle  l)e- 
}f  twecn  city  and  city,  small  town  against  big  town,  one 
'4  irrigated  district  against  another.  This  may  be  mod- 
;'  erated  by  the  rate  policy  adopted  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  distributing  the  energA'  from  Bonneville, 
Grand  Coulee,  and  future  public  works. 
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Section  IV — 1.  Organization  for  Planning 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest 

Any  organization  for  the  planning  of  future  public 
works  and  for  the  conservation  and  development  of 
natural  resources  must  be  built  upon  the  foundations 
laid  during  the  past  2  years.  Kegional  planning  is  so 
closely  tied  to  State  and  local  planning  that  the  ex- 
perience on  all  three  levels  must  be  reviewed. 

This  review  indicates  certain  variations  in  emphasis 
of  planning  work  among  the  four  States,  with  Mon- 
tana and  Idaho  particularly  concerned  with  water 
con?ervation  and  development,  while  Oregon  and 
Washington  have  placed  more  stress  on  flood  control, 
power  devel()j)ment,  and  new  irrigation  enterprises. 
The  conservation  of  forests  and  soils  has  received  con- 
siderable attention,  while  mineral  conservation  has  not 
been  stressed.  Basic  research  in  land  classification  has 
been  well  started.  Considerable  effort  has  been  de- 
voted, particularly  in  Washington,  to  research,  look- 
ing to  the  exploitation  of  such  resources  as  aluminum, 
and  other  metals,  agricultural  pr<iducts,  and  the  crea- 
tion of  new  power  markets. 

In  the  realm  of  "social  planning"'  effort  has  been 
cliiefly  centered  on  "plans  for  iDlanning",  and  the  re- 
organization of  certain  phases  of  State  administration. 
All  agencies  have  taken  jxirt  in  finding  Public  Works 
projects  valuable  for  work  relief  of  the  unemployed. 
No  important  work  has  been  accomplished  in  the  field 
of  industry  and  comjnerce  looking  toward  a  better  in- 
ilustrial  balance. 

One  of  the  more  recent  phases  of  planning  activity 
is  the  creation  of  county  planning  commissions,  and, 
particularl}'  in  Idaho,  of  intercounty  planning  units. 
Local  commissions  thus  far  have  devoted  their  energies 
chiefly  to  Public  AVorks  projects:  but  there  are  signs 
of  an  appreciation  of  basic   long-time  planning. 

The  Regional  Planning  Commission  has  devoted 
most  of  its  efforts  to  the  coordination  of  planning  ac- 
tivities among  the  four  States,  but  has  not  been  able 
to  achieve  its  objectives,  primarily  because  of  lack  of 
necessary  funds.  Its  efforts  to  coordinate  the  planning 
work  of  Federal  departments  operating  in  the  region 
are  handicapped  hj  the  absence  of  a  proper  status  and 
by  the  lack  of  representation  on  the  Commission  from 
the  more  important  Federal  bureaus.  It  has  under- 
taken, itself,  only  one  major  physical  planning  enter- 
l^rise.  namely,  the  Columbia  Gorge  study.  Its  annual 
regional  conferences  liave  been  of  value  chiefly  for  their 
effects  in  public  understanding,  participation,  and 
support. 

Since  planning  cannot  go  much  further  than  public 
opinion  will  accejit,  certain  limitations  in  the  scojx;  of 
]ilaiining   activity   in   the  Pacific   Northwest   must   be 


recognized.  Ahead}'  there  is  some  slackening  off  of 
interest  manifest  toward  those  elements  of  plannmg 
which  look  toward  a  broad  social  objective.  Beneath 
the  transitory  changes  in  public  mood,  there  are  cer- 
tain underlying,  permanent,  traditional  attitudes  which 
characterize  the  thinking  of  the  people  in  the  North- 
west. Among  those  which  furnish  rootage  for  plan- 
ning activities  is  the  interest  in  conservation  of  natural 
resources.  At  the  present  moment  this  interest  is  most 
pronounced  with  reference  to  water;  but  there  is  sound 
lia.-is  for  conservation  activity  in  the  fields  of  forestry 
and  fisheries,  and  probably  for  soils.  There  is  a  cross- 
current of  opposition  to  conservation  coming  from  the 
pioneer  tradition,  which  is  still  very  strong  in  the 
Northwest.  Popular  opinion  supports  planning  con- 
cerned with  the  exploitation  of  resources,  particularly 
the  new  electric  power  resources.  Interest  in  land 
classification  and  use,  while  new.  is  already  wide- 
s]n-ead.  Other  phases  of  physical  ))lanning.  such  as 
transjjortation,  will  be  accepted  by  the  public.  Plan- 
ning for  the  construction  of  public  buildings  is  a  new 
finiction  not  yet  well  established  in  public  opinion. 
In  what  may  be  termed  '"social  planning",  a  much 
more  limited  basis  is  found. 

The  interest  shown  by  some  of  the  State  planning 
boards  in  administrative  reorganization  will  have 
doubtful  support,  thougli  it  may  make  headway  in 
certain  limited  fields. 

Up  to  the  present,  tlie  State  legislatures  have,  on  the 
whole,  been  acquiescent  to  the  planning  idea.  Thus 
far  planning  has  been  attached  to  the  New  Deal,  which 
certain  of  the  Governors  liave  felt  inclined  to  support. 
Recognizing  this  somewhat  precarious  situation,  the 
planners  have  felt  constrained  to  spend  much  effort  to 
sell  the  })lanning  idea.  Slunild  planning  enter  the 
fields  of  public  finance,  social  insurance,  or  industrial 
relations,  planning  is  likely  to  run  afoul  of  both  legis- 
lative and  i)023ular  opposition.  Accejjting  these  limi- 
tations on  planning  functions,  there  is  still  left  an 
area  of  genuine  importance,  namely,  conservation  of 
resources  and  physical  jjlanning.  The  Resettlement 
Administration  maj'  encourage  interest  in  social  ob- 
jectives within  the  region,  and  the  distribution  of 
electric  power  may  l)e  liandled  in  such  a  way  as  to 
facilitate  the  attainment  of  broad  social  objectives.  In 
so  doing,  these  activities  wf)uld  constitute  permanent 
stimuli  to  pojiular  regional  thinking  in  new  directions. 

Planning  organization  should  be  based  upon  the  na- 
ture of  planning  functions.  The  composition  of  plan- 
ning boartls  and  staff's  should  dei>end  upon  the  tasks 
undertaken.  If  expansions  occur  in  the  field  of  social 
jijanniug,  board  and  staff  memberships  need  to  be  se- 
lected with  a  view  to  competence  in  those  directions. 
The  present  membership  of  State  planning  boards  is 
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one  of  unusually  lii^li  quality.  In  most  cases  men 
have  been  chosen  for  their  wide  grasp  of  the  problems 
of  the  State,  and  without  primary  reference  to  politics. 
Limited  rccojrnition  has  been  given  to  territorial  claims 
for  representation.  Very  few  State  oiKcials  are  on 
these  boards,  perhaps,  because,  with  conspicuous  ex- 
ceptions, they  have  been  lukewarm  toward  the  plan- 
ning movement.  This  is  in  direct  contrast  to  most 
of  the  officers  representing  the  Federal  departments 
within  the  region.  They  have  been  very  effective  and 
cooperative. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  Regional  I'laniiing  Commis- 
sion is  made  up  of  the  chairmen  of  the  four  State  i)lan- 
ning  boards  and  one  member  selected  by  the  National 
Resources  Committee.  There  is  evidence  that  this 
preponderant  representation  of  State  entities  has  not 
produced  at  all  times  a  balanced  re<;ional  view  of  prob- 
lems nor  the  integration  of  the  national  jJolicy  with 
that  of  the  region.  On  this  account  the  Regional 
Planning  Commission  should  have  in  its  structure  a 
larger  representation  which  could  reflect  the  national 
planning  board  point  of  view  within  the  region.  There 
is  also  need  to  give  representation  in  some  effective 
way  to  the  major  Federal  bureaus  concerned  with 
planning  problems  that  operate  within  the  region. 

Since  the  regional  plaiming  organization  is  partly 
an  expression  of  the  need  for  a  body  politic  interme- 
diate between  the  State  and  Nation,  partly  an  ex- 
pression of  the  inappropriateness  of  existing  State 
bounilaries,  and  partly  an  outgrowth  of  the  federaliz- 
ing tendencies  requiring  closer  articulation  between 
State  and  national  activity,  the  structure  of  the  Com- 
mission and  its  committees  should  be  designed  to 
serv'e  these  purposes. 

The  technical  advisory  committees  set  up  by  the 
State  and  regional  planning  commissions  are  the  chief 
instruments  for  research  and  the  formation  of  pro- 
grams for  action  by  the  boards.  The  main  outlines 
of  this  committee  organization  are  much  the  same 
throughout  the  region.  In  all  cases  the  boards  are 
understaffed  for  the  volume  of  work  they  are  exi^ected 
to  do. 

The  Regional  Commission's  technical  advisory  com- 
mittee organization  j)arallels  that  of  the  State  boards, 
but  has  not  been  able  to  function  with  desired  effective- 
ness because  of  the  lack  of  funds  with  which  to  pay 
travel  and  secretarial  expense.  The  regional  staff  needs 
marked  eidargeinent  to  do  its  work  properly.  The 
work  of  the  Chairman  has  thus  far  ben  centered  prin- 
cipally upon  promotional  and  organizational  activity. 
The  time  is  nearing  when  a  shift  of  emphasis  should  bo 
made  which  will  permit  the  Chairman  to  give  increas- 
ing attention  to  the  general  direction  of  planning  and 
to  the  integrating  of  national  with  regional  planning. 


Regional  planning  is  not  complete  without  consid- 
eration of  the  national  interest  in  the  region.  This  is 
l)articularly  true  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  where  the 
Nation  has  large  sums  of  money  invested  in  public 
works  and  where  its  own  donuiin  covers  enonnous  sec- 
tions of  territory.  The  region  also  has  need  for  a  strong 
national  planning  agency  in  order  that  its  regional 
interests,  which  call  for  national  action,  may  be  effec- 
tively represented  at  the  National  Capital.  The  plan- 
ning staiFs  of  State  and  regional  boards  also  need  the 
assistance  (jf  a  national  plaiuiing  agency  in  learning 
quickly  about  planning  experience  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. They  are  workers  in  a  new  fiekl  and  need  tiie  ben- 
efit of  some  form  of  in-service  training,  which  should 
be  supplied  by  the  national  planning  organization. 

Regional  technical  advisory  committees  should  be 
articulated  with  similar  national  technical  connnittces 
during  the  time  when  similar  research  is  being  carried 
on  simultaneously.  On  the  whole,  this  articulation  has 
not  been  present.  Streams  of  policy  proposals  result- 
ing from  such  committee  research  should  pour  in  each 
direction  systematically  to  the  proj^er  boards.  There 
should  also  be  a  two-way  movement  of  recommenda- 
tions and  proposals  between  the  i-egional  commission 
and  the  National  Resources  Committee. 

Section  IV — 2.  Organization  for  the 
Construction  of  Public  Works 

Popular  sentiment  in  the  region  has  a  high  regard 
for  the  efficiency  with  which  major  Federal  public 
works  are  being  built.  However,  it  is  desirable  and 
possible  to  secure  better  coordination  for  the  design  of 
multiple-purpose  river  works  through  a  special  coor- 
dinating board. 

Public  works  planning  cannot  move  much  faster 
than  the  general  planning  movement.  It  is  only  in 
recent  months  that  the  latter  has  been  sufficiently 
strong  to  begin  to  make  headway  in  that  field.  The 
advisory  function  given  planning  boards  under 
P.  "\V.  A.  and  W.  P.  A.  has  not  been  exercised  fully, 
l^artly  because  of  the  lack  of  basic  planning  data  and 
partly  because  of  the  sense  of  insecurity  under  which 
general  planning  still  labors.  The  regional  planning 
commission  is  without  any  real  advisory  status  on 
regional  works,  although  it  has  volunteered  advice  on 
a  few  occasions.  The  continuance  of  unemployment 
points  toward  a  continuation  of  public-works  activ- 
itj',  and  this  requires  a  strengthening  of  planning 
activity  all  along  the  line. 

Before  wise  judgments  can  be  reached,  two  Nation- 
wide studies  are  needed:  (1)  The  construction  organi- 
zation and  experience  of  existing  Federal  departments, 
and  (2)  the  lessons  revealed  by  the  history  of  P.  W.  A. 
and  W.  P.  A. 
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Section  IV — 3.  Organization  for  the 
Operation  of  Public  Works 

The  outstanding  (juestion  is  the  kind  of  organiza- 
tion to  be  set  up  for  administering  the  generation  and 
transmission  of  electric  power  wliicli  will  flow  from 
Bonneville,  Grand  Coulee,  and  future  works  on  the 
Columbia  River  and  its  ti'ibutaries.  There  is  a  sub- 
ordinate question  of  coordinating  the  operating  agen- 
cies handling  the  other  water  functions. 

The  basic  tests  for  a  desirable  operating  agency  are: 

1.  Unified  management  of  the  primary  function  (of 
generation  and  transmission). 

2.  Securing  the  administrative  talent  ade(iuate  to 
obtain  the  maximum  social  advantage. 

3.  Responsiveness  to  i-egional  sentiment  and  desire. 

4.  Ma.xinuun  pi'otection  of  the  national  intei'est 
through  attention  to  the  business  requirements. 

5.  The  articulation  of  the  operating  agency  with 
regional  planning. 

The  proposal  to  permit  the  agency  constructing  one 
of  these  public  works  to  operate  it  after  completion 
means  essentially  a  division  of  the  operating  function 
between  the  CorjDS  of  Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation.  This  plan  would  violate  the  need  for 
unity  of  management.  We  are  particularly  concerned 
to  secure  unity  of  management  for  the  power  which 
will  soon  be  ready  for  market  at  Bonneville  and  a  little 
later  at  Grand  Coulee.  One  operating  agency  should 
be  entrusted  with  the  planning,  design,  construction, 
maintenance,  and  operation  of  the  major  transmission 
lines,  interconnecting  plants,  of  interchange  and  dis- 
patch of  energj'  and  its  measurement,  of  the  design 
of  power  facilities,  of  the  development  of  power  mar- 
kets, the  sale  of  power,  of  the  planning  for  further 
development  of  power  systems,  power  production,  con- 
trol, and  the  release  of  water  from  Federal  storage 
reservoirs.  While  other  activities  might  be  shared 
with  a  second  or  third  agency,  unification  of  manage- 
ment to  handle  the  listed  functions  above  is  funda- 
mental. For  attainment  of  these  purposes  a  single 
agency  must  be  given  the  operating  task. 

There  are  three  possible  choices  that  the  fonn  of 
such  an  agency  may  take : 

1.  A  bureau. 

2.  A  public  corporation. 

3.  A  commission. 

The  Bureau  form  is  much  less  advantageous  for 
the  management  of  what  is  essentially  a  major  busi- 
ness operation  than  is  a  public  corporation.  Like- 
wise, a  commi.'^sion  would  be  disadvantageous  unless 
it  were  given  powers  tantamount  to  those  of  a  cor- 
poration. Partly  on  account  of  this  conclusion,  it  is 
inadvisable  to  impose  upon  either  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation   or   the   Corps    of    Engineers    the    operating 


task.  There  are  certain  otlier  reasons  which  fortify 
this  judgment.  Were  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  se- 
lected, it  would  have  tlie  disadvantage  of  a  major 
interest  in  agriculture  rather  than  in  the  electric- 
power  business,  which  is  the  essential  function  for 
an  operating  agency.  It  would  also  have  the  disad- 
vantage of  a  very  highly  centralized  organization 
which  has  developed  in  connection  with  its  reclama- 
tion function,  but  which  is  not  suited  to  the  power 
operating  task. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers,  wiiile  already  possessing 
wider  jurisdiction  over  river  developments  than  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  is  also  primaril}-  concerned 
with  functions  other  than  power  generation  and  dis- 
tribution. It  is,  moreover,  an  organization  com- 
manded by  a  branch  of  the  military  establishment. 
This  seems  peculiarly  inajjpropriate  for  the  perform- 
ance of  a  great  business  civil  function. 

In  proposing  a  puldic  corporation  for  operating 
purposes,  tlie  conclusion  is  reached  that  such  a  public 
corporation  need  not  duplicate  the  scope  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Vallc}'  Authority.  This  is  true  because  not 
only  of  the  essential  differences  between  the  two  regions 
but  because  certain  functions  which  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  has  undertaken  have  now  been  ex- 
tended on  a  Nation-wide  basis  by  recently  created 
national  agencies,  namelj-,  the  Soil  Consei-vation 
Service,  the  Resettlement  Administration,  and  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration.  While  the 
Pacific  Northwest  has  certain  difficulties  ahead  con- 
nected M'ith  the  conservation  of  forests  and  minerals, 
it  is  very  doubtful  if  these  could  be  solved  bj^  a  cor- 
poration possessing  powers  comparable  to  the  T.  V.  A. 
There  is  an  additional  reason  for  not  copying  the 
T.  Y.  A. — that  is  the  difficulty  of  securing  directing 
talent  adequate  to  so  many  different  major  functions 
as  the  T.  V.  A.  has  undertaken. 

A  public  corporation  is  projwsed,  which  should  be 
created  by  Congress  and  owned  bj-  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  would  be  directed  by  a  board,  preferably, 
of  three  members,  appointed  by  the  President.'  Two 
of  these  directors  should  be,  at  the  same  time,  mem- 
bers of  the  regional  planning  commission,  one  being 
chairman  of  the  latter.  Their  functions  would  be 
somewhat  different  from  those  of  the  directors  of  the 
T.  V.  A.,  the  chairman  being  the  onlj'  full-time  paid 
officer,  and  actual  management  being  entrusted  to  paid 
emplo3'ees. 

Tlie  Regional  Planning  Connnission  should  occupy 
an  advisory  status  to  the  corporation  in  order  to  facil- 


'  npcommenilntlons  of  Clmrlos  XIcKinley,  consuUant.  Tbc  Resionnl 
IMannlnK  rommission  rocomraends  In  its  report  a  modified  composi- 
tion of  the  board.     See  p.  158. 
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itato  research  and  planning  work  and  tlic  negotiations 
of  interstate  and  international  compacts  which  will 
ultimately  be  needed  for  allocating  the  waters  of  the 
river  sj'stem. 

A  special  allocation  board  should  decide  the  propor- 
tionate costs,  chargeable  to  power,  set  up  on  the  books 
of  the  corporation  as  an  investment  item.  Addeil 
capital  for  building  transmission  lines,  substations, 
etc..  should  be  supplied  initially  from  the  Federal 
Treasury.  The  sum  of  $50,000,000  is  suggested.  The 
accounting  system  of  the  corporation  should  come 
under  the  scrutinj'  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
The  powers  of  the  corporation  should  include  the 
right  to  purchase  land  adjacent  to  the  structures  and 
the  other  usual  power  of  a  public  corporation. 

The  construction  of  future  dams  should  be  left 
either  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lanuition,  or  such  other  agencies  as  the  President  may 
designate. 

Auditing  service  should  be  done  by  commercial  au- 
diting firms.  The  corporation  should  pay  taxes  in  the 
region  comparable  to  those  paid  by  private  utilities. 
It  should  have  the  power  to  determine  the  rates  for 
the  sale  of  wholesale  electric  energy  and  to  fix  maxi- 
mum resale  rates.     A  blanket  rate  system  should  be 


used  like  that  now  in  operation  for  the  private  utili- 
ties in  the  region.  The  States,  counties,  and  munic- 
ipalities, and  nonprofit  cooperative  organizations 
>iiould  have  jjrior  rigiit   in  tiie  pui-cliase  of  power. 

It  may  be  desirable  to  operate  the  high-tension 
transmission  system  as  a  common-carrier  system  of 
electric  energy.  This  should  be  examined  by  the 
directors  of  the  corporation  after  it  is  organized. 

Appendixes 

The  apiH'iulixes  of  the  report  comprise  a  seric>  of 
special  articles  with  supporting  charts,  maps,  and  tabu- 
lations. Inasmuch  as  these  articles  were  prepared  by 
individuals  or  governmental  agencies  as  basic  material 
for  this  report,  each  a])iH'ars  under  the  name  of  the 
contributor. 

In  addition  to  material  on  the  region  and  its  re- 
sources, the  appendixes  include  a  review  of  the  water- 
rights  situation  in  the  region,  a  synopsis  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  legislation,  and  an  outline  of  the  func- 
tions and  operations  of  the  Ontario  Hydro-Electric 
Commission. 

A  summary  of  results  of  informal  hearings  held 
by  the  Regional  Planning  Commission  during  the 
progress  of  this  study  is  also  included. 
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.  .  .  The  comhination  of  resources  of  vaHous  kinds,  aiui 
iheir  further  development  and  utUization  under  the  stimu- 
lus of  plentiful  and  lov:-cost  power,  presents  an  opportuniti/ 
for  the  creation  of  wealth — national  as  well  as  regional — 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  a  regional  population  consider- 
iihh/  greater  than  at  present  and  at  a  higher  standard  of 
//ring  .  .  .   {page  .30) 
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Tlu'  ijurpose  of  this  pail  of  the  report  is  to  picture 
the  region  and  its  future.  This  rather  diflicult  task 
has  been  essayed  through  necessarily  abbreviated  de- 
scriptions of  the  region's  physical  and  economic  fea- 
tures; suiunuirized  views  of  each  of  tiie  major  resources 
and  assets,  including  population;  and,  finally,  a  gen- 
eral anah"sis  of  conditions,  trends,  possibilities,  and 
ilesirable  objectives.  The  epitomized  statements  of 
the  various  resources  and  activities  are  supplemented 
by  more  complete  basic  articles  included  in  the  ap- 
jiendixes.     Section  II  is  the  work  of  the  entire  staff. 

Concerning  as  it  does  the  characteristics  of  the  re- 
gion and  its  probabilities  and  possibilities,  this  part 
of  the  report  is,  of  course,  l)asic  material  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  problems  of  the  regionality  of  the 
Pacific  Xortliwest.  and  of  organization  for  planning, 
construction,  and  operation  of  public  works,  reported 
upon  in  sections  III  and  IV.  The  progress  report^ 
of  1  year's  work  of  the  Regional  Planning  Commis- 
sion covered  this  ground  in  a  preliminary  way;  it 
described  the  region,  its  resources,  and  its  major  prob- 
lems and  needs  as  a  basis  for  regional  planning. 

For  convenience  in  the  preliminary  stages  of  this  in- 
vestigation, the  four  States  of  Washington,  Oregon, 
Idaho,  and  Montana,  now  represented  in  the  Regional 
Planning  Commission,  are  considered.  While  the 
larger  portion  of  the  Columbia  Basin  outside  of  Can- 
ada lies  within  these  four  States,  relatively  small  seg- 
ments are  to  be  found  in  the  States  of  Wyoming. 
Utah,  and  Nevada.  There  are  economic  and  cultural 
radiations  from  the  Columbia  Basin  which  cover  the 
States  of  AVashington,  Oregon,  and  Idaho  almost  en- 
tirely and  a  very  substantial  part  of  the  State  of 
Montana.  But  within  the  allotted  time,  it  was  not 
practicable  to  make  the  statistical  break-downs  in- 
volved in  the  separate  consideration  of  the  actual 
physical  Columbia  Basin  or  a  Columbia  Basin  or 
Pacific  Northwest  region  more  limited  in  extent  than 
the  four  States. 

An  initial  view  of  the  region  (four-State  basis) 
might  include  the  following  salient  facts: 


'Consultant's  re|)ort  on  Regional  Planning  in  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
January  19o4-January  1935. 


The  area  is  about  3D7.0O0  .scjuarc  miles — 13.1  per- 
cent of  that  of  the  Unit<»d  States. 

The  population  (1930)  is  approximately  3.500,- 
000—2.8  i)ercent  of  that  of  the  Cnited  States. 

The  distance  east  and  west  aci'oss  the  region  is 
over  a  thousand  miles:  north  and  south  it  is  nearly 
500  miles. 

The  distance  along  the  Washington-Oregon  coast 
from  the  British  Columbia  line  on  Georgia  Strait  to 
the  California  line,  is  altout  700  miles. 

Over  two-fifths  of  the  Nation's  known  potential 
hydroelectric  ])()wer  is  witliin  this  area — over  two- 
thirds  of  this  is  in  the  Columbia  River  system,  and 
over  three-fiftlis  lies  within  150  miles  of  tidewater. 
Of  this  potential  water  Dower  capacity  less  than  one- 
tenth  is  developed. 

In  1925,  the  post-war  peak  year  of  United  States 
lumber  production,  the  forests  of  the  region  pro- 
duced one-third  of  the  Nation's  cut. 

Over  two-fifths  of  the  national  forest  reserves  are 
located  in  the  region. 

The  region  contributes  about  one-fifth  of  the  Na- 
tion's wheat  and  one-tenth  of  its  flour.  Nearly  one- 
third  of  the  Nation'  wheat  and  flour  water-borne 
shipments,  domestic  and  foreign,  are  from  Colum- 
bia River  and  Puget  Sound  ports. 

The  region  grows  over  one-third  of  the  Nation's 
commercial  apple  crop;  one-fourth  of  the  wool.  It 
furnishes  about  one-eighth  of  the  salmon  pack. 

It  refines  one-sixth  of  the  country's  copper,  one- 
fourth  of  its  lead,  and  one-fourth  of  its  silver.  It 
has  substantial  dejiosits  of  the  ores  of  metals  com- 
monly used  in  the  jjroduction  of  ferro-alloys.  Min- 
eral dejiosits  of  present  or  potential  importance 
include  also  coal,  phosphates,  limerock,  clays,  and 
magnesite. 

Climatic  conditions  in  large  parts  of  the  region, 
including  the  areas  of  the  greatest  industrial  and 
commercial  development,  are  excellent  for  sustained 
physical  and  mental  activity. 

As  an  added  resource,  of  both  commercial  and  cul- 
tural value,  the  region  has  a  great  variety  of  recre- 
ational features. 

The  combination  of  resources  of  various  kinds,  and 
their  further  development  and  utilization  under  the 
stimulus  of  plentiful  and  low-cost  power,  presents  an 
opportunity  for  the  creation  of  wealth — national  as 
well  as  regional — and  for  the  maintenance  of  a  re- 
gional population  considerably  greater  than  at  present 
and  at  a  higher  standard  of  living. 
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STAFF   REPOR  T— S  E  C  T  I  O  N   II 
2.   CONDITIONS,   RESOURCES,   AND   ACTIVITIES 


Physiography 
General 

The  Pacific  Northwest  region,  west  of  the  Conti- 
nental Divide,  is  ineUided  between  41°  and  49°  of 
north  latitude,  and  110°  and  1:^5°  of  west  longitude; 
extends  about  500  miles  north  and  south  and  700  miles 
east  and  west ;  embraces  an  area  of  259,382  square 
miles,  of  which  3,782  square  miles  is  water  surface; 
and  its  Pacific  coast  frontage  is  about  460  miles  long. 
Among  its  varied  phj'sical  features  are  lakes,  rivers, 
seashore,  glaciers  and  perennial  snowfields,  valley 
lands,  broad  open  plains  areas,  high  plateaus,  and 
numerous  mountain  ranges,  some  of  which  are  studded 
with  peaks  of  connnanding  altitude.  Beside  the  Rocky 
Mountains  along  its  eastern  border  its  other  major 
mountains  include  the  Coast  and  Cascade  Ranges  in 
Oregon  and  "Washington;  the  Coeur  d'Alene  and  Bit- 
ter Root  ranges  forming  part  of  the  boundary  between 
Idaho  and  Montana;  the  Sawtooth  Range  in  south- 
eastern Idaho;  the  Olympics  in  northwestern  Wash- 
ington, a  mountain  mass  about  60  miles  in  diameter 
whose  highest  peak.  Mount  Olympus,  has  an  alti- 
tude of  7,915  feet,  and  the  Blue  Mountains,  in  north- 
eastern Oregon  and  southeastern  Washington,  whose 
highest  peak,  the  Matterhorn,  has  an  altitude  of  9,800 
feet.  Its  magnificent  river  system  has  for  its  main 
artery  the  Columbia  with  its  259,000  square  miles  of 
watershed,  of  which  39,000  square  miles  are  in  Cana- 
dian territory. 

The  Coast  Range,  the  westerly  slopes  of  which  reach 
practically  to  the  ocean  shore,  extends  north  and  south 
across  Oregon  and  Washington.  The  range  has  been 
cut  through  by  the  Rogue,  Umpqua,  Columbia,  and 
Chehalis  Rivers  on  their  way  to  the  sea.  The  Coast 
Range  is  relatively  low  as  compared  with  the  Cascades. 
The  Cascade  Range  also  extends  north  and  south  across 
Oregon  and  Washington,  its  continuity  broken  only  by 
the  deep-cut  gorge  of  the  Columbia.  It  stands  from 
100  to  180  miles  back  from  the  coast  and  rises  to  gen- 
eral elevations  of  from  5,000  to  8,000  feet  but  with 
numerous  peaks  of  over  9,000  feet  elevation.  The 
highest  of  these  are  Mounts  Rainier  (14,408)  and 
Adams  (12,307)  in  Washington  and  Mount  Hood 
(11.225)  in  Oregon.  The  Cascade  Range  is  the  domi- 
nant topographic  feature  of  Oregon  and  Washington 
and,  both  jihysically  and  climatically,  divides  these 
States  into  eastern  and  western  sections.  (See  Front- 
inpiece.) 


Washington 

Along  the  northern  boundary  of  the  State,  the 
Strait  of  Juan  do  Fuca  extends  100  miles  inland  from 
the  ocean  connecting,  at  its  easterly  end,  with  Puget 
Sound,  a  water  body  of  an  average  width  of  20  miles 
and  a  length  of  130  miles.  The  Strait  and  Sound 
combined  provide  3,000  square  miles  of  navigable  in- 
land sea  with  numerous  developed  and  potential  har- 
bors along  its  shores.  It  is  a  physical  asset  of  great 
commercial  value  to  the  State,  the  region,  and  the 
Nation. 

There  are  numerous  lakes  and  rivers  within  the 
State,  the  more  important  lakes  being  Cedar,  Wash- 
ington, Cushman,  Quinault,  and  Crescent  on  the  west 
side  and  Keechelees,  Kachess,  Cle  Elum,  Wenatchee, 
and  Chelan  on  the  east  side.  Among  its  more  im- 
portant rivers  are  the  Lewis,  Cowlitz,  Chehalis,  Nis- 
qually.  Puyallup,  Snohomish,  Skagit.  Hoh,  Quinault, 
and  Queets  on  the  west  side  and  the  Yakima,  Wenat- 
chee, Chelan,  Okanogan,  Clark  Foi'k,  Spokane,  and 
Snake  on  the  east  side.  The  Columbia  is  the  principal 
river  of  both  eastern  and  western  Washington,  all  of 
the  east-side  rivers  above  named  being  within  its 
wat^rehed,  and  it  also  drains  a  large  west-side  area 
in  both  Washington  and  Oregon. 

The  major  portion  of  central  and  eastern  Washing- 
ton is  a  great  open  plains  country,  rising  from  west 
to  east  with  elevations  ranging  from  500  feet  to  2,500 
feet  above  sea  level.  Though  western  Washington  has 
many  broad  open  valleys  and  cut-over  areas,  it  is,  in 
general,  heavily  timbered,  but  eastern  Washington,  ex- 
cepting a  relatively  few  strips  in  mountainous  areas 
along  its  borders,  is  practically  free  of  timber. 

Oregon 

With  its  ocean  frontage,  its  coast  and  Cascade 
Ranges,  and  its  open-plains  country  on  the  ea^t  side, 
Oregon's  physiograpliy  is  quite  similar  to  that  of 
AVashington.  Central  and  eastern  Oregon  is  a  high 
plateau  ranging  in  elevation  from  4.000  feet  to  more 
than  5,000  feet,  with  a  few  isolated  hills  and  buttes 
rising  to  higher  elevations,  and  with  the  borders  of 
the  plateau,  in  places,  cut  by  rather  de<>p  canyons. 
The  plateau  slopes  northerly  to  the  Columbia  and 
easterly  to  Snake  River.  Western  Oregon  is  heavily 
timbered  and  in  eastern  Oregon  the  timbered  areas, 
although  extensive,  are  more  limited  in  proportion  to 
total  area. 
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The  principal  west  side  rivers  are  the  Willamette, 
which  flows  iK'tweeii  Ihi'  Coast  and  Ca^iado  l{aii<ri's 
about  130  miles  northerly  to  its  junction  with  the 
Columbia;  the  McKenzie,  Santiam,  and  Clackamas, 
wliidi  are  tributaries  of  the  Willanu'tte;  and  the 
Coquillo,  Eogue.  and  Umixiua,  which  iMuptj'  directly 
into  the  Pacitic  Ocean.  The  more  important  east  side 
rivei-s  are  the  Deschutes,  John  Day.  Umatilla,  Malheur, 
and  Owyhee.  There  are  a  number  of  large  lakes  in 
southern  Oregon,  all  of  them  outside  the  Columbia 
River  watershed  and  all  self-contained,  having  no  sur- 
face outlets.  Among  these  are  Harney,  Malheur,  Sum- 
mer, Albert,  Goose,  and  Crater  Lakes.  The  latter  is 
the  central  feature  of  Crater  Lake  National  Park. 
The  Klanuith  Lakes  at  the  State's  southern  border 
discharging  into  Klamath  River,  are  also  important 
bodies  of  water. 

Idaho 

The  northern  portion  of  Idaho  is  mountainous,  while 
its  soutliern  portion,  including  fewer  mountaiiiii.  is  a 
broad,  open  plains  country  through  which  flows  the 
Snake  River.  This  river  rises  in  Yellowstone  and 
Cirand  Teton  National  Parks  in  Wyoming.  Hows  west- 
erly across  Idaho,  thence  northerly  through  200  miles 
of  canyon  to  Lewiston,  thence  westerly  into  AVashing- 
ton.  The  northerly  portion  of  Idaho's  panhandle  is 
drained  by  the  Kootenai,  Clark  Fork,  and  Spokane 
Rivei>.  The  renuiinder  of  the  State  is  drained  by  the 
Snake  and  its  tributaries,  chief  of  which  are  the  Boise. 
Payette,  Weiser,  Salmon,  and  Clearwater  Rivers.  In 
addition  to  its  mountainous,  well-timbered  areas,  Idaho 
also  has  extensive  open  areas  highh'  developed  agri- 
culturally. Chief  of  these  is  the  Snake  River  Plains, 
already  mentioned.  Other  areas  are  the  Canuis  and 
Nez  Perce  prairies  in  Latah  and  Nez  Perce  Counties, 
respectively,  and  some  important  valleys  in  the  pan- 
handle, wherein  also  lie  the  beautiful  Priest,  Coeur 
d'Alene.  and  Pend  Oreille  Lakes. 

Montana,  Wyoming,  and  Other  Areas 

The  remaining  areas  west  of  the  Continental  Divide 
include  25,062  square  miles  in  Montana,  5,054  square 
miles  in  Wyonung.  and  lesser  areas  in  Utah  and 
Nevada.  Tlie  Montana  and  Wyoming  sections  are  of 
a  rugged,  mountainous  character  and  are  fairly  well 
timlx'red.  The  mountain  valleys  are  generally  deep 
and  narrow  but,  in  places,  widen  out  into  proiluctive 
areas  of  good  agricultural  land.  The  Montana  section 
is  drained  by  the  Kootenai  River  and  by  Clark  Fork 
and  its  main  tributaries.  Flathead,  lilackfoot,  and  Bit- 
ter Root  Rivers.  Its  drainage  also  includes  Flathead 
Lake  with  an  area  of  1G7  square  miles.  Along  tiie 
<_'(>ntinental  Divide  is  (Jlaciei-  National  Park  in  Mon- 
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tana  and  the  Yellowstone  and  Grand  Teton  National 
Parks  in  AVyoming.  The  Utah  and  Nevada  sections 
include  the  headwater  drainage  of  the  Raft,  Salmon 
Falls,  Bruneau,  and  Owyhee  Rivers,  all  of  whicli 
em|)ty  into  the  Snake  which,  in  turn,  empties  into  the 
Columbia.  These  areas  are,  in  general,  of  the  high 
plateau  type,  and  are  barren  of  timber  except  for  scat- 
tering stands  at  the  higher  altitudes. 

Drained  by  the  Missouri  River  and  its  tributaries, 
Montana,  east  of  the  Continental  Divide,  is  largely  a 
great  plain.  The  main  range  of  the  Rockies  gradually 
merges  into  the  prairie  country  in  a  series  of  descend- 
ing spurs.  On  its  northerly  side  the  Missouri  is  fed  by 
the  Teton,  Marias,  and  Milk  Rivers.  The  latter  par- 
allels the  main  river  draining  the  portion  of  the  State 
between  the  Canadian  border  and  the  Missouri. 

On  the  southerly  side,  the  Yellowstone  is  the  main 
lributarv\  entering  the  Missouri  across  the  line  in 
Nortli  Dakota.  The  Yellowstone,  in  turn,  is  fed  by  a 
number  of  streams,  the  most  important  being  the  Big 
Horn  and  Powder. 

Between  the  Yellowstone  and  the  Missouri,  the  Mus- 
selshell drains  the  area,  entering  the  Missouri  midway 
l)etween  the  Rockies  and  the  eastern  State  boundary. 
From  its  confluence  with  the  main  river  to  the  Yellow- 
stone, there  are  no  rivers  of  importance. 

Excepting  in  the  mountain  ranges  bordering  the 
westerly  and  southerly  portion  of  eastern  Montana. 
this  portion  is  devoid  of  trees. 

Climatology 

The  region  presents  marked  variations  in  climate 
due  to  a  wide  range  in  character  of  topographic  relief: 
to  the  source  and  direction  of  prevailing  winds:  to  its 
broad  lateral  expanse  between  the  Pacific  Ocean  and 
the  Rockies  with  important  intervening  mountain 
ranges  and  vallej's;  and,  in  minor  degree,  to  its  range 
in  latitude.  The  section  west  of  the  Cascades  is  hu- 
mid; the  central  and  southeasterly  sections  are  semi- 
arid;  and  the  remaining  sections,  largely  mountainous, 
are  between  these  extremes.  Like  variation.s  obtain  as 
to  temperature  condition-. 

An  equable  climate  for  the  areas  near  the  Pacific  re- 
sults from  prevailing  westerly  winds  and  nearly  uni- 
form ocean  temperatures  of  from  50°  to  55°  F.  Pre- 
vailing winds  are  off  the  Pacific,  northwesterly  in  sum- 
mer, southwesterly  in  winter,  and  when  the  latter  are 
unusually  strong  and  warm  they  carry  thawing  marine 
temjieratures  practically  to  the  Continental  Divide. 
Conversely.  short-i>eriod  easterly  winds  carry  ukmI- 
erate  continental  temperatures  into  Washington  and 
Oregon  and  account  for  the  occasional  freezing  winter 
weather  and  hot  sununer  weather  experienced  on  the 
coast. 
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The  main  precipitation  source  of  the  region  is  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Its  soutiiwesterly  winter  winds  are 
heavily  moisture  laden  and,  passing  over  the  cooler 
land  surfaces,  rapid  condensation  ensues  with  result- 
ant heavy  precipitation  over  the  area  west  of  the  Cas- 
cades and  with  marked  reduction  after  passing  their 
siunmit.  In  summer,  the  northwesterly  ocean  winds 
encounter  warmer  air  currents  over  the  land  area  caus- 
ing them,  generally,  to  absorb  rather  than  to  release 
moisture,  with  final  precipitation  toward  and  beyond 
the  Continental  Divide.  These  phenomena  make  for 
wet  winters  and  dry  summers,  definitely  so  for  the 
coastal  section  and  partially  so  for  the  midsection, 
but  approaching  the  easterly  rim  of  the  region  the 
tendency  is  toward  a  more  uniform  seasonal  distribu- 
tion of  precipitation.  In  the  higher  mountain  regions 
much  of  the  precipitation  is  in  the  form  of  snow.  Due 
to  the  variable  factors  set  forth  in  the  initial  para- 
graph, and  particularly  to  the  Coast  and  Cascade 
Ranges  which  directly  cross  the  path  of  the  prevailing 
moist lue-bearing  winds,  a  great  variation  in  annual 
precipitation  obtains,  as  briefly  detailed  in  the  next 
jjaragraph.     (See  isoplethic  map,  figure  13.) 

The  range  in  annual  precipitation,  from  west  to 
east  across  the  region,  is  about  as  follows:  Along  the 
coast  "5  to  80  inches;  along  the  summit  of  the  Coast 
Range,  120  to  ISO  inches:  in  the  Olympics,  150  to  180 
inches  on  its  southwest  exposure  to  as  little  as  16 
inches  at  the  foot  of  its  northerlj'  slope  at  Sequim :  the 
Puget  Sound  Basin,  20  to  50  inches;  the  "Willamette 
Valle3%  35  to  60  inches;  the  Rogue  and  Umpqua  Val- 
leys, 17  to  35  inches;  along  the  summit  of  the  Cas- 
cades, 80  to  120  inches;  along  the  easterly  toe  of  the 
Cascades.  15  to  20  inches;  along  the  Columbia  in  south 
central  AVashington.  6  to  10  inches;  the  high  plateau 
section  of  central  Oregon.  10  to  20  inches;  along  the 
Washington-Idaho  boundary,  about  20  inches;  along 
the  summit  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Mountains,  about  60 
inches;  along  the  Clark  Fork  in  Montana,  about  20 
inches;  and  approaching  the  Continental  Divide.  40 
inches  or  more.  In  the  Snake  River  Plains  of  south- 
ern Idaho,  and  adjacent  footiiills,  the  range  is  from 
12  to  15  inches  and  in  tlic  higlier  mountains  to  the 
north,  25  to  40  inches. 

West  of  the  Cascades,  excei)ting  in  the  higher  alti- 
tude mountain  areas,  temperatures  are  moderate.  The 
coastal  strip  has  a  mean  annual  temperature  of  from 
48°  to  52°,  mean  midwinter  temperatures  of  from 
35°  to  40°,  and  maximum  temperatures  that  range 
geneially  from  05°  to  75°.  Approximate!}'  like  tem- 
peratures obtain  for  the  Puget  Sound  Basin  at  sea 
level.  In  the  valleys  of  the  intermountain  area  be- 
tween the  Coast  and  Cascade  Ranges  the  temperature 
variation  is  somewhat  greater  than  that  for  the  coast. 


The  west  slope  of  the  Cascades  has  mean  annual  tem- 
peratures of  from  40°  to  50°.  Despite  these  moderate 
normals,  some  freezing  weather  occurs  and  many  of 
the  west  side  weather  stations  report  minima  of  0°  or 
less  and  maxima  of  100°  or  more.  These  extremes 
occur  only  at  rare  intervals.  The  growing  season 
varies  from  150  days  along  the  west  slope  of  the 
Cascades  to  as  much  as  300  days  for  some  sections 
along  the  coast. 

Contrasting  sharply  with  that  on  the  west  side,  the 
climate  east  of  the  Cascades,  in  Oregon  and  AVashing- 
ton,  is  characterized  by  light  precipitation,  low  humid- 
ity, rapid  evajioration,  and  a  wide  range  in  tempera- 
ture. The  spread  between  mean  temperature  of  the 
warmest  and  coldest  months  is  from  45°  to  50°.  The 
mean  annual  temperature  varies  from  about  40°  for 
the  high  plateau  region  of  Oregon  to  about  53°  for 
central  Washington  along  the  Columbia.  In  the  cen- 
tral section,  in  the  lower  river  valleys,  maximum 
temperatures  range  from  110°  to  115°  and  minimum 
temperatures  from  30°  to  15°.  The  like  ranges  for 
the  higher  sections  are  105°  to  113°  and  —16°  to 
-30°.  respectively. 

Irrigation  is  a  necessity  and  i^  practiced  over  ex- 
tensive sections  of  eastern  Oregon  aiul  Wasiiinglon. 
The  growing  reason  varies  from  about  50  days  in  the 
high  plateau  region  of  Oregon  to  200  days  or  more 
for  the  major  irrigated  areas  in  the  central  section. 

Xoi-thern  Idaho  and  western  ilontana.  to  some  ex- 
tent, feel  the  moderating  influence  of  the  prevailing 
winds  from  the  ocean  and  their  clinuite  therefore  is 
milder  than  that  of  sections  east  of  the  Continental 
Divide.  In  general,  their  mean  annual  temperatures 
range  from  40°  to  50°,  their  maximum  temiTeratures 
from  75°  to  100°.  and  minimum  temperatures  of  —30° 
or  lower  are  not  unu>ual.  In  ^-outlieastern  Idaho  and 
western  Wyoming  relatively  low  mean  animal  tem- 
peratures i)revail.  The  higher  mountain  sections  have 
long  and  severe  winters,  heavy  snowfall,  and  tenipera- 
tures  that  occasionally  go  below  —40  degrees.  Winters 
are  ])rogressively  less  severe  toward  the  lower  sections 
of  the  Snake  River  Plains  and  at  the  westerly  end,  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Boise,  Payette,  and  Weiser  Rivers, 
they  are  comparatively  mild,  winter  temperatures 
ranging  generally  from  28°  to  35°  and  summer  tem- 
peratures from  80°  to  105°.  Irrigation  is  extensively 
and  successfully  practiced  in  Idaho  and  western  Mon- 
tana. The  growing  season  where  agriculture  is  prac- 
ticed, ranges  generally  between  140  and  200  days  ex- 
cept in  the  higher  mountain  valleys  where  it  is  as  little 
as  115  daj's.     (See  isoplethic  map,  figure  13.) 

East  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  area  the  climate  of 
^lontana  is  distinctly  continental,  with  extreme  winter 
and  sunnner  temperatures. 
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Evaporation  is  an  important  economic  factor  in  con- 
nection with  water-supply  ])rol)lems,  particularly  in 
seniiariil  sections  where  water  must  be  conserved.  I'n- 
fortunately  only  meager  evaporation  data  are  available 
for  this  re<ri()n.  From  s>ich  data  as  are  available  the 
following  approximations  are  deduced.  In  Oregon  and 
Washington,  annual  evaporation  ranges  between  20  and 
55  inches,  the  lower  figure  ai)plying  to  the  section  west 
of  the  Cascades  and  the  higher  figure  to  the  lower 
irrigated  sections  along  the  Columbia  east  of  the  Cas- 
cades. In  Idaho  the  range  is  from  37  to  51  inches, 
depending  largely  upon  altitude  ami  exposure.  No 
actual  data  are  available  for  western  Montana  and 
western  Wyoming,  but  it  is  believed  that  their  mean 
annual  evaporation  will  approximate  Idaho's  lower 
limit  as  stated  above. 

Water  Resources 
General  Statement 

Conservation,  and  utiVization. — The  conservation 
and  proper  utilization  of  its  water  resources  consti- 
tute the  major  economic  problem  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west, because  its  industrial,  agricultural,  and  popula- 
tion, domestic  and  industrial  water  supply,  fisheries, 
ments  dependent  primarily  upon  water  supplies.  This 
condition  unpo.ses  the  necessity  for  an  intensive  study 
of  the  region's  water  resources,  and  among  the  major 
needs  of  such  a  study  are  material  increases  in  the 
work  of  stream  gaging,  river  and  reservoir  surveys, 
topographic  mapping,  and  meteorological  observations. 

Involved  in  the  wdiole  problem  are  the  various  uses 
to  which  water  may  be  put:  Irrigation,  power,  naviga- 
tion, domestic  and  industrial  water  supply,  fisheries, 
etc.  The  control  of  flood  waters  has  also  to  be  con- 
sidered. A  flowing  stream  in  its  natural  uncontrolled 
state  is  a  coordinator  in  itself,  to  the  extent  that  as 
it  passes  down  to  the  ocean  such  demands  as  man  may 
have  on  it  have  to  be  satisfied  as  it  passes.  With 
human  control  the  order  maybe  materially  changed  and 
greater  use  made  of  this  asset  when  it  will  return  the 
greatest  benefit.  For  instance,  by  storing  flood  waters 
more  irrigation  may  be  accomplished,  more  power  de- 
veloped, more  water  depth  provided  for  navigation, 
and  flood  conditions  downstream  rectified  or  mini- 
mized. Evidently  then,  human  coordination  is  essential 
to  obtain  the  maximum  i-eturns  from  this  reso\irce. 

Water-right  prohlems. — In  all  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west States  the  doctrine  of  apjjropriation,  as  sui)erior 
to  that  of  riparian  rights,  obtains  in  absolute  or  qual- 
ified form.  The  cardinal  principles  of  the  doctrine 
of  appropriation  are  that  first  in  time  are  first  in  right 
and  that  beneficial  use  is  the  mea.sure  and  limit  of  the 
right.  When  acute  water  shortages  develop,  or  un- 
economic use  of  water  is  believed  to  obtain,  questions 
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of  watei'  rights  and  water  usages  on  interstate  streams 
are  found  to  arise.  Tiiese  interstate  questions  will 
relate  to  priorities  of  appropiiation,  ultimate  irriga- 
tion ami  power  needs,  interpretation  of  beneficial  use, 
storage,  and  flood-control  problems,  etc.  International 
water  proldems  will  similarly  arise  for  there  are  nu- 
merous streams  crossing  the  international  boundary 
anil  some  of  tliese — the  Columbia,  Clark  Fork,  Flat- 
head, and  Kooteiuii  Rivers — are  important  in  respect 
to  both  present  and  future  developments.  These  prob- 
lems, sooner  or  later,  will  call  for  interstate  and  inter- 
national agreements. 

Surface  waters. — The  Columbia  River  is  the  great 
arterial  of  the  region's  drainage  system.  It  embraces 
a  watershed  of  259.000  s(iuare  miles,  of  which  39,000 
square  miles  are  in  Canada.  The  coastal  streams,  west 
of  the  Cascades,  embrace  an  additional  39,772  square 
miles,  of  which  390  square  miles  are  in  Canada.  The 
Columbia  rises  in  British  Columbia;  traverses  a  river 
lengtli  of  461  miles  to  the  international  boundary; 
theme,  425  miles  to  the  mouth  of  the  Snake  River; 
thence,  324  miles  to  the  ocean;  thus  embracing  a  total 
length  of  1.210  miles.  The  lower  110  miles  of  the  river 
is  a  tidal  section  long  since  developed  for  deep-sea 
shipping.  Potential  developments  within  Canada's 
portion  of  the  watershed  include  irrigation,  power, 
and  possible  storage  in  Kootenai  and  the  Arrow  Lakes. 
These,  of  necessity,  have  a  bearing  upon  developments 
below  the  international  boundary. 

Over-all  drainage  areas,  somewhat  segregated,  are 
shown  in  table  I,  only  the  more  important  rivers  being 
listed  by  name. 

Table  I. — Drainage  areas 


Name  of  basin  and  river 


COLUMBIA  BASIN 


Kootenai 

Clark  Fork. 
Snake 


Deschutes — 

Willamette --- - 

All  other  tributaries  and  Columbia  River  proper- 


Total ---- - 

PACIFIC  COAST  BASINS   (OTHER   THAN  THE   COLUMBIA) 


Skagit- 

Skykomish 

Snoqualmie 

Puyallup,  including  the  White.. 

Nehalem 

Coquille 

Umpqua 

Rogue 

.\11  other  drainage 


Total. 


Grand  total- 


Lengtb 


Miles 
448 
479 
1,040 
253 
274 


160 
60 
65 
80 

111 
92 

200 

201 


Drainage 
area 


Stjuare 

miles 
19,450 
25,820 
109,000 
10,900 
11,150 
83,080 


<  259, 000 


3,050 

840 

690 

951 

850 

I. 000 

4  500 

5.020 

22,871 


'39,772 


>  298,  772 


>  Of  these  areas,  the  Canadian  drainage  is  39,000,  390.  and  39.390  square  miles, 
respectively. 
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Run-off  condifio-ns.— The  major  run-off  factor  is  pre- 
ciiDitation  and,  therefore,  the  unit  run-off  for  west- 
side  streams  is  much  larger  than  for  east-side  streams. 
Some  of  tile  streams  in  the  semiarid  sections  have  a 
mean  annual  run-off  of  less  than  200  acre-feet  per 
square  mile,  whereas,  for  some  of  the  Pacific  slope 
streams,  the  run-off  exceeds  8,000  acre-feet  per  square 
mile.  There  is  also  a  nonuniform  seasonal  distribu- 
tion, the  low-water  flow  occurring  generally  in  the  late 
summer  and  early  fall.  On  many  streams,  this  condi- 
tion compels  storage  of  high-water  flow  for  use  dur- 
ing the  jjeriod  of  low  water.  A  few  typical  examples 
of  high-  and  low-unit  run-off,  of  streams  both  east  and 
west  of  the  Cascades,  are  presented  in  table  II. 

Table  II. — Run-off  data  for  a  few  typical  streams 


Streams  and  gaging  stations  (streams  west 
of  the  Cascades  marked  (w)) 

Length 
of  rec- 
ord 

Drain- 
age area 

Mean  annual  run- 
off (acre-feet) 

Total 

Per 

square 

mile 

Wynoochee  River  at  Oxbow,  Wash  (w) 

Puyallup  River  at  Puyallup,  Wash,  (w) 

Yakima  River  at  Cle  Elum,  Wash  . 

Years 
8 
19 
27 
20 
24 
55 
7 
10 
28 
13 
13 
15 
18 
15 
23 

Square 

milet 

65 

914 

50O 

3,  5fi0 

102,  000 

237,000 

1,010 

640 

3,680 

204 

5,740 

380 

640 

19,900 

7,010 

331, 000 

2,  320,  000 

1,410,000 

2,  240, 000 

36,200,000 

146,000,000 

94,800 

334,000 

3, 130,  000 

1,270,000 

5,135,000 

580,000 

217,000 

13,  500,  000 

8,080,000 

8,160 
2,540 
2,820 

629 

Snake  River  at  Riparia,  Wash 

353 

Columbia  River  at  The  Dalles,  Oreg 

615 
94 

Umatilla  River  near'Pendleton,  Oreg 

Umpqua  River  near  Elkton,  Oreg.  (w) 

Siletz  River  at  Siletz,  Oreg.  (w) 

521 
1,395 
6,220 

Snake  River  near  Heise,  Idaho. 

895 

Fall  River  at  Sijuirrel,  Idaho.. 

1,530 

Big  Wood  River  at  Hailey,  Idaho 

339 

Clark  Fork  near  Plains,  Mont    - 

679 

Flathead  River  near  Poison,  Mont 

1,151 

Total  annual  yield. — The  mean  annual  run-off  of  the 
Columbia  River  Basin  is  estimated  at  155,000,000  acre- 
feet,  and  of  the  Pacific  slope  basin,  exclusive  of  the 
Columbia,  145,000,000  acre-feet.  Of  the  combined  total. 
it  is  estimated  that  the  Canadian  portion  of  the  water- 
shed contributes  25,000,000  acre-feet.  It  is  also  esti- 
mated that  the  annual  run-off  is  about  two-thirds  of 
the  annual  precipitation  over  the  region,  the  remaining 
one-third  going  to  evaporation,  transpiration,  and 
ground  water.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that,  although 
the  Pacific  slope  basin  repi'esents  but  14  percent  of  the 
region's  drainage  area,  it  yields  practically  50  percent 
of  the  run-off. 

Water  requirements. — Ultimate  i-equirements,  in  de- 
tail, of  the  manifold  water  uses  of  the  region  are  not 
now  accurately  determinable,  but  estimates  of  aggre- 
gate consumptive  use  requirements,  both  present  and 
future,  are  possible.  Present  irrigation  diversions 
approximate  20,000,000  acre-feet  annually  and  diver- 
sions for  all   other  purposes  increase  that  figure  by 


about  2  percent.  AVhen  the  region's  10,000,000  acres 
of  irrigable  land  are  fully  reclaimed  the  required  diver- 
sions for  all  purposes  will  approximate  50,000,000  acre- 
feet  annually.  Although  the  mean  annual  run-off  is 
many  times  the  latter  figure,  it  does  not  necessarily 
mean  an  overabundant  water  supply.  The  unequal 
seasonal  and  geographic  distribution  of  run-off  results 
in  much  wastage  of  water,  causes  excesses  in  some  sec- 
tions and  deficiencies  in  others,  and  necessitates  exten- 
sive storage. 

Storage. — Present  artificial  storage  in  the  region 
amounts  to  about  9,000,000  acre-feet.  Ultimate  reser- 
voir possibilities  will  approximate  50,000,000  acre-feet. 
The  region  also  has  very  extensive  natural  storage  in 
its  numerous  glaciers  and  high-altitude  snow  fields,  an 
economic  fact  of  imj^ortance,  because  they  greatly  re- 
duce the  amount  of  artificial  storage  that  would  other- 
wise have  to  be  provided  for  maximum  utilization  of 
the  available  water  supply.  No  S3'stematic  estimates 
of  the  extent  and  economic  value  of  these  important 
resources  have  j'et  been  made. 

Ground  ira^era.-^— Because  of  their  lesser  volume, 
their  lesser  accessibility,  and  the  greater  difficulty  of 
defining  them,  ground  waters  are  less  important  than 
surface  waters.  As  the  easily  available  surface  sup- 
plies becomes  exhausted  and  distant  sources  must  be 
sought,  or  where  heavy  expense  must  be  incurred  for 
storage,  ground  water  will  come  into  greater  demand 
and  increase  in  relative  imjjortance.  It  is  already  of 
importance  in  some  localities.  All  of  Spokane's 
domestic  supply  comes  from  ground  water  sources, 
about  one-third  of  Tacoma's  supply  is  similarly  ob- 
tained, and  potable  ground  water  seems  to  be  abund- 
ant throughout  the  Puget  Sound  Basin.  Other  prom- 
ising ground  water  localities  are  the  Willamette  Val- 
ley, along  the  Columbia  River  in  central  Washington, 
and  southwestern  Idaho.  About  one-third  of  the 
region's  total  precipitation  is  absorlied,  in  part  by 
evaporation  and  transpiration,  in  part  by  deep  jwrco- 
lation,  and  in  jjart  by  replenishment  of  gi'ound  water 
supplies.  Xo  sufficient  data  are  now  available  to  de- 
termine the  relative  amounts  of  these  several  absorp- 
tions, but  of  their  annual  aggregate  of  about  140,- 
000,000  acre-feet,  a  substantial  portion  may  safely  be 
assumed  to  be  ground  water. 

Past  ground-water  investigations  have  been  mainh'  of 
a  reconnaissance  nature,  made  long  before  the  present 
extensive  irrigation  developments,  and  do  not  i-epre-sent 
present  conditions.  The  more  recent  investigations 
have  been  more  detailed  and  of  greater  value.  The 
investigation  of  some  IG.OOO  square  miles  along  the 
Snake  River  Valley,  in  southern  Idaho,  made  by  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  1928  to  1932,  was  a 
particularly  creditable  work.     It  was  found  that  where 
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Snake  Kivei-  had  cut  but  little  below  the  general  val- 
ley level,  ground  water  was  found  at  shallow  depths. 
but  where  it  had  cut  deeply  below  the  upland  surface, 
the  adjacent  formations  were  drained,  and  ground  wa- 
ter was  obtainable  only  at  depths  of  several  hundred 
feet.  That  some  of  the  lava  formations  of  that  sec- 
tion are  highly  permeable  is  evidenceil  in  the  numer- 
ous springs  that  appear  along  the  north  wall  of  Snake 
River  Cannon. 

Of  the  total  present  water  consumption  in  the  re- 
gion, less  than  2  percent  is  from  ground  water,  but  for 
domestic  and  industrial  services  alone,  a  very  consid- 
erable portion  is  derived  from  that  source.  With  in- 
creased shortages  of  surface  water  supplies,  and  clearer 
definition  of  ground-water  provinces,  the  above  figure 
will  no  doubt  be  increased.  The  ground-water  prov- 
inces of  the  i-egion,  as  now  designated  by  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  are  the  Pacific  Mountain 
Province,  which  mainly  comprises  the  coastal  region 
west  of  the  Cascades;  the  Northern  Rocky  Mountain 
Province,  which  comjirises  northeastern  "Washington, 
northern  Idaho,  and  Montana  and  "Wyoming  along  the 
Continental  Divide;  and  the  Columbia  Plateau  Lava 
Province,  which  comprises  central  and  southeastern 
Washington,  the  high  plateau  section  of  eastern  Ore- 
gon, and  the  Snake  River  Plains  in  southern  Idaho. 

Future  water  supply  studies. — A  very  definite  pres- 
ent need  of  the  region  is  a  material  increase  in  the 
number  of  stream  gaging  stations,  of  meteorological 
stations,  and  of  river  and  reservoir  surveys.  In  respect 
to  ground  waters,  there  ai-e  needed  more  detailed 
studies  of  evaporation  and  transpiration;  a  moi"e  de- 
tailed delineation  of  ground-water  provinces  and  the 
location  of  specific  aquefers  within  those  provinces: 
the  determination  of  sea.sonal  and  annual  variations 
of  ground-water  levels:  qualitative  analyses  of  ground 
waters;  etc.  The  United  States  Geological  Survey  has 
already  outlined  a  broad-gaged  national  program  of 
ground-water  investigations.  This  program  onlj' 
awaits  adequate  financing  to  become  operative,  and 
effort  should  be  made  to  secure,  for  this  work,  either 
emergency  funds  or  regular  departmental  appropria- 
tions by  the  Congress. 

Deep  Sea  Harbor  and  Inland  Waterway 
Development  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 

Many  of  the  natural  harbors  of  the  Parifii-  North- 
west have  been  improved  for  the  use  of  modern  ocean- 
going vessels  and  important  ports  for  the  movement 
of  general  commerce  and  lumber  have  been  developed 
in  the  Puget  Sound  area,  along  the  lower  Columbia 
and  "Willamette  Rivers,  and  at  a  number  of  the  coastal 
iiarboi-s.  The  total  expenditures  on  the^e  impi'ove- 
inents  to  date  have  amounted  to  about  $75,000,000  for 


channel  work  and  *50.000.000  for  terminal  facilities. 
The  commerce  moving  over  these  waterways  during  a 
normal  year  amomits  to  over  25.000,000  tons  of  ocean- 
going traffic  and  17.U00.000  tons  of  local  traffic.  The 
commerce  moving  through  these  deep-sea  ports  has 
increased  with  the  development  of  the  region  and  will 
continue  to  increase  with  growth  in  pojjulation  and 
further  industrial  and  agricultural  expansion. 

Future  improvement  of  these  deep-draft  harbors 
and  waterways  should,  in  general,  follow  along  the 
lines  already  established,  and  channel  dimensions 
should  be  devised  as  warranted  by  increase  in  com- 
merce or  change  in  the  character  of  the  vessels  using 
the  waterways.  Upon  completion  of  the  Bormeville 
navigation-power  project  on  the  Columbia  River, 
serious  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  extension 
of  a  deep-water  channel  100  miles  farther  inland  with 
a  view  to  making  available  deep-water  facilities  to 
upriver  industrial  sites  as  well  as  to  the  inland  agri- 
cultural area. 

The  Columbia  River  and  its  main  tributaries,  the 
Willamette  and  Snake  Rivers,  have  been  partially  im- 
I^roved  in  the  interest  of  river  navigation.  The  only 
other  shallow-draft  navigation  improvement  in  the 
region  has  consisted  of  improvement  of  numerous 
tidal  sloughs  and  the  tidal  section  of  a  number  of 
streams,  primarily  as  an  aid  to  the  movement  of  rafted 
logs.  The  total  exjienditures  on  these  channel  im- 
provements to  date  have  amounted  to  approximately 
$16,000,000.  During  a  normal  year  the  commerce 
moving  over  these  waterways  amounts  to  approxi- 
matelj'  7.500,000  tons,  of  which  70  percent  is  limited 
to  short  hauls  over  the  tidal  section  of  the  streams. 
Although  commercial  navigation  between  tidewater 
and  upriver  points  has  been  negligible  since  the  com- 
ing of  the  railroads  into  the  region,  interest  has  re- 
vived in  water  transportation  during  the  past  few 
years  and  commercial  boat  lines  are  again  beginning 
to  operate  to  upriver  points.  Upon  the  completion  of 
improvements  now  under  vray,  many  of  the  still  ex- 
istent hazards  to  boat  operation  will  be  removed  and 
a  considerable  growth  in  traffic  over  these  inland 
waterways  may  be  expected. 

Comprehensive  and  cuordinaled  plans  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  water  resources  of  the  Columbia  and 
Snake  Rivers  have  been  completed,  and  such  ultimate 
improvement  includes,  on  the  Columbia.  10  navigation- 
power  dams  between  the  tidewater  and  the  interna- 
tional boundary,  and  10  navigation  dams  on  the  lower 
140-mile  reach  of  the  Snake.  The  future  developnu-nc 
of  these  streams  in  the  interest  of  navigation  .-hould 
follow  these  developeil  ])lanri  and  should  be  undertaken 
as  soon  as  justified  by  the  benefits  to  all  interests  af- 
fected.   Studies  are  now  being  carried  on  with  a  view 
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to  determining  a  coordinated  plan  for  the  development 
of  the  water  resom-ces  of  the  Willamette  Valley.  The 
ultimate  plan  of  navi<rution  improvement  of  the  Wil- 
lamette River  should  await  the  completion  of  these 
studies.  The  existing  channel  dimensions  on  the  tidal 
sloughs  and  tidal  streams  should  be  maintained  and 
the  impi-ovements  extended  as  warranted  by  the  needs 
of  commerce. 

Eventually  the  region  will  have  intersecting  east  and 
west  and  north  and  south  inland-water  trunk  lines. 
These  lines,  traversing  the  parts  of  the  region  more 
highly  developed  or  susceptible  of  more  intensive  de- 
velopment, will  be  constructed  or  improved  in  sections 
as  these  become  economically  justified.  The  east  and 
west  trunk  will  consist  of  tidewater  and  canalized  Co- 
lumbia and  canalized  lower  Snake :  the  north  and  south 
trunk  of  the  Puget  Sound  waterways,  the  proposed 
Puget  Sound-Columbia  waterway,  the  lower  Columbia 
and  the  lower  Willamette.     (See  fig.  1.) 

Further  discussion  of  waterways  is  included  under 
the  heading  of  "Transportation",  in  section  II. 

Power 

Natural  7'esou7'ces. — The  natural  resources  of  poten- 
tial energy  in  this  region  are  to  be  found  in  a  vast 
amount  of  water  power  and  some  deposits  of  coal,  oil, 
and  gas.  The  potential  and  developed  water-power 
resources  are  spread  throughout  the  area  and  total 
15.520.000  kilowatts  of  firm  power  available  90  percent 
of  the  time. 

These  water-power  resources  repi'esent  41  percent  of 
the  total  potential  water  power  of  the  United  States 
and  are  divided  among  the  five  principal  drainage 
areas  as  follows : 

KUotrafts 

Cfiliimbia  River  and  tiilnitariis 11,527,000 

Pacific  coast  drainage  area  in  Oregon  exclusive  of 

tlie  Columbia  River 832,000 

Pacific  coast  drainage  area  in  Washington,  exclusive 

of  the  Columbia  River 331.000 

Puget  Sound  drainage  area 1,126,000 

Missouri  River  in  Montana 1,704,000 

Present  installations. — Generating  stations  now  serv- 
ing the  public  have  a  total  installed  capacity  of  1,- 
792,000  kilowatts,  located  in  194  stations.  Of  this 
amount  1,405,000  kilowatts  are  located  in  145  water- 
l^ower  plants,  369,000  kilowatts  in  39  steam-jDower 
plants,  and  5,000  kilowatts  in  12  plants  driven  by  in- 
ternal-combustion engines.  Of  this  present  installed 
generating  capacity  of  1,792,000  kilowatts,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  only  approximately  900,000  kilowatts  are 
available  100  percent  of  the  time,  or  in  plants  suitable 
for  the  continuous  economical  production  of  electrical 
energy. 

The  interconnecting  transmis.'^ion-line  facilities 
which    connect    the    various    main-power    centers    are 
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of  comparatively  low  capacity.  They  are  sufficient  to 
transfer  a  small  amount  of  power  from  one  region  to 
another,  but  they  are  completely  inadequate  in  capac- 
ity to  serve  as  the  basic  means  for  transmitting  the 
power  from  the  public-works  projects  now  under 
construction. 

Projects  under  consti-ucti&n. — The  Diablo  project  be- 
ing constructed  and  owned  by  the  city  of  Seattle  will 
have  a  capacity  of  120,000  kilowatts  and  will  lie 
completed  within  1  year. 

The  Bonneville  project  for  navigation  and  power, 
under  constraction  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  United 
States  Army,  will  have  an  initial  capacity  of  86,000 
kilowatts  ami  an  ultimate  capacity  of  430,000  kilo- 
watts. The  initial  installation  will  be  completed 
within  2  years. 

The  Grand  Coulee  project  for  reclamation  and 
power,  under  construction  by  the  United  States  Rec- 
lamation Bureau,  with  an  undecided  initial  generat- 
ing capacity  and  an  ultimate  capacity  of  1,890,000 
kilowatts,  may  have  the  initial  installation  completed 
within  4  or  5  years. 

Methods  of  operation. — The  policj'  adopted  for  the 
disposition  of  this  new  energy  will  exert  a  powerful 
influence  on  the  industrial,  economic,  and  social  devel- 
opment of  the  region:  therefore,  careful  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  problem  of  fornmlating  initial 
and  permanent  policies  of  organization  and  methods 
of  operation. 

There  are  five  general  methods  by  which  these  new 
public-work  projects  may  dispose  of  the  electrical 
energy : 

1.  Each  project  may  be  operated  by  a  separate 
agenc)'  and  the  energj'  sold  onlj'  at  wholesale  at 
the  station  bus  bars. 

2.  Each  project  may  be  assigned  to  serve  a  cer- 
tain specified  territory  and  operated  by  an  agency 
authorized  to  construct  the  necessary  transnnssion 
facilities  antl   develop  new  power  markets. 

3.  A  transmission  authority  may  be  created  and 
authorized  to  construct  and  operate  a  superpower 
transmission  network,  leaving  the  operation  of  the 
new  and  existing  power  projects  under  the  present 
control. 

4.  A  power  and  transmission  authority  may  be  set 
up  which  will  be  authoiized  to  take  over  tiie  oi)era- 
tion  of  these  power  projects  upon  their  completion 
and  to  construct  the  necessary  transmission  and  dis- 
tribution facilities  and  to  establish  rates,  etc.,  in  con- 
nection therewith,  leaving  the  control  and  operation 
of  the  reclamation,  navigation,  and  flood-control  fea- 
tures under  existing  agencies. 

5.  A  Columbia  Valley  authority  may  be  created, 
authorized  with  broad  powers  for  the  planning, 
construction,  and  operation  of  all  the  public-works 
projects  and  all  of  the  features  in  connection  there- 
with. 
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If  each  project  is  operated  by  a  separate  agency  and 

eiiei-<ry  is  sold  only  at  wiiolesale  rates  at  the  station 
bus  bars,  adequate  facilities  for  piacin>r  these  lai^'e 
sources  of  low-cost  power  at  tlie  (li>ii()Mliiin  of  tlic 
iihiinate  eonsunier  will  not  be  available.  Rather, 
there  would  grow  up  over  the  region  a  nndtiplicity  of 
low-capacity  transmission  lines  unconnected  and  un- 
lelali'd.  each  serving  an  individual  customer  or  (•<)ui- 
uiunity.  Ultimately,  many  such  lines  woidd  be 
scrapped  or  rebuilt  into  a  major  system. 

If  each  project  is  assigned  a  certain  territory  and 
.separate  agencies  authorized  to  con.struct  the  necessary 
transmission  facilities  therein,  oidy  certain  small  areas 
would  be  iKMiefited  by  the  larger  public-works  ])rojects 
now  under  construction. 

The  creation  of  a  transnii^>ion  authority  authorized 
to  construct  and  operate  a  superpower  transmission 
network  would  serve  to  coordinate  the  existing  and 
new  generating  and  transmission  facilities  into  one 
unit  and  make  available  large  blocks  of  power  in  the 
present  and  future  market  areas  at  the  lowest  possible 
expenditure  of  eifort  and  capital.  For  the  time  being 
at  least  the  operation  of  the  power  plants  themselves 
might  be  left  in  the  hanils  of  existing  agencies,  but  it 
would  become  necessary  at  a  very  early  date  to  create 
a  coordinating  agency  in  order  that  full  and  economic 
utilization  of  the  water  resources  may  be  accomplished. 

The  creation  of  a  power  and  transmission  authority 
would  unify  the  electrical  operations  but  would  require 
an  agency  or  agencies  with  coordinating  jurisdiction 
over  water,  reclamation,  navigation,  and  power 
operations. 

A  single  agency  for  the  power  operations  has  many 
commending  advantages  and,  in  all  probability,  will 
be  the  final  method  of  operation  of  these  projects. 

Whatever  form  of  agency  may  be  set  up  it  is  essen- 
tial to  the  ultimate  success  of  these  projects  that  each 
be  considered  as  a  part  of  a  major  superpower  gen- 
erating and  transmission  system,  and  that  all  necessary 
technical  requirements  of  such  a  system  shall  be  in- 
cluded as  a  part  of  the  initial  construction. 

Certain  of  the  existing  generating,  transmitting, 
and  distributing  facilities  are  important  technical 
and  economic  factors  in  this  greater  power-system 
network.  The  rational  use  of  such  facilities  will 
affect  both  the  wholesale  and  retail  rates  of  the  elec- 
trical energy  and  will  generally  reflect  in  more  uni- 
form and  lower  rates  to  the  ultimate  customer.  The 
completion  of  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  coordina- 
tion of  the  new  and  existing  facilities  is  suggested 
prior  to  the  establishing  of  a  final  energy  i-ate  for  the 
Public  Works  projects.  Such  a  study  may  reveal  the 
desirability  of  an   inducive  rate  structure  as  an   in- 
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centive  for  the  distribution  agencies  progessively  to 
lower  the  energy  costs  to  rural,  domestic,  and  other 
classes  of  customers. 

The  basic  principle  underlying  such  a  system  and 
its  oiK'i-ation  should  be  that  the  planning,  construc- 
tion, and  operation  of  the  coordinated  system  shall 
result  in  the  maxiuuun  benefits  to  the  people  of  the 
region  and  Nation  as  a  whole,  and  that  the  electric 
energy  shall  be  made  available  to  the  greatest  number 
of  people  at  the  lowest  possible  rates  consistent  with 
souiul  financial  considerations. 

National  and  international  precedents  have  indi- 
cated that  the  most  effective  means  for  a  nation  or 
region  to  modernize  its  industries  and  to  keep  pace 
with  existing  comix'tition  is  to  plan  a  coordinated 
scheme  of  generation,  transmission,  and  ilistributinn 
of  electrical  energj'.  Whether  such  a  plan  is  niatle 
effective  through  public,  private,  or  coordinated  in- 
terests, it  is  so  impregnated  with  industrial,  social, 
economic,  and  governmental  possibilities  that  its  in- 
ception and  administration  should  be  free  from  local 
influences  and  provincialism,  yet  inspired  with  the 
pioneering,  progressive,  cooperative,  and  dynamic 
spirit  of  the  region. 

If  power  from  the  new  Public  AYorks  projects  is  to 
be  marketed  within  a  reasonable  time,  it  is  highly 
important  that  these  new  generating  plants  be  brought 
into  close  harmony  with  all  the  facilities  now  being 
used  to  supply  the  power  demand.  To  do  this, 
however,  at  once  raises  the  serious  possibilities  of  a 
head-on  collision  not  only  with  the  interests  of  private 
companies  but  with  the  interests  of  several  important 
municipally  owned  utilities.  No  matter  what  the  logic 
of  political  economy  may  be  as  to  fche  merits  or  de- 
merits of  public  as  against  private  owniership.  it  is 
certain  that  we  shall  have  both  systems  for  a  con- 
siderable time  to  come.  Therefore,  it  is  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  devise  some  kind  of  working  arrangement 
which  will  mitigate  useless  strife  and  make  possible 
the  fullest  economic  development  of  all  the  power  re- 
sources at  our  disiiosal.  To  this  end  the  suggestion  is 
made  in  section  IV  that  the  superpower  network  to- 
gether with  the  lower  voltage  and  sundry  supply  lines 
he  considered  a  great  common-carrier  system  of  energy. 
Proposed  ftnperpover  vet  work. — In  a  region  possess- 
ing an  abundant  supply  of  potential  water  power,  the 
urgent  need  for  carefully  planning  the  ultinuite  devel- 
opment of  its  energy  supply  system  is  obvious.  The 
superpower  sj'stem  for  such  a  region  must  be  capable 
of  transmitting  large  blocks  of  power  from  the  water- 
power  sources  to  the  ultimate  load  centers.  The  gen- 
eral plan  for  such  a  superpower  system  should  be  based 
on  the  general  principle  that  the  resources  of  the  region 
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should  be  used  in  a  coordinated  manner  which  will 
give  the  maximum  benefit  and  the  lowest  possible  rates 
for  electric  energy. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  Public  Works  projects 
now  under  construction,  a  market  must  be  found  for 
the  electrical  energy  from  these  projects.  Markets 
cannot  be  brought  to  the  site  of  these  projects,  but  the 
electrical  energy  may  be  taken  into  the  present  and 
future  market  by  a  system  of  high  voltage  distribution, 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  superpower  network. 

The  fundamental  requirements  of  such  a  system  are : 

Reliability:  If  electrical  energy  is  to  find  a  I'eady 
market  among  the  domestic  and  industrial  consumers, 
its  source  of  supply  must  be  constant  and  supplied 
through  a  system  of  generation,  transmission,  and  dis- 
tribution which  is  free  from  interruptions. 

Availability:  This  energy  supply  must  be  made 
available  over  a  large  area  at  convenient  locations  ac- 
cessible for  interconnections  with  existing  systems  and 
industrial  plants  and  local  distribution  sj^stems. 

Capacity :  The  capacity  of  the  system  must  be  ade- 
quate for  the  present  needs  with  proper  allowance  for 
future  growth.  It  must  be  designed  so  that  its  ca- 
j^acity  can  easily  be  increased  without  any  change  in 
its  original  and  fundamental  pattern. 

Constant  voltage :  The  specific  technical  requirement 
of  the  system  is  that  the  voltage  on  all  points  of  inter- 
connection shall  be  maintained  at  a  constant  pressure. 
This  is  accomplished  in  a  number  of  ways,  the  simplest 
of  which  is  to  use  synchronous  apparatus  either  in  the 
form  of  synchronous  condensers  or  synchronous  gen- 
erators with  proper  automatic  voltage  control. 

Frequency:  Constant  frequency  is  an  essential  re- 
quirement of  the  electrical  energy  for  a  number  of 
industrial  processes.  Frequency  is  maintained  by  the 
action  of  the  governors  of  the  various  power  stations. 
If  large  blocks  of  power  are  taken  from  the  system, 
careful  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  capacity  of 
that  system,  to  the  mechanical  and  electrical  inertias 
of  the  system,  to  the  type  of  governors  of  the  prime 
movers,  and  to  the  manner  of  handling  the  various 
loads  in  order  to  maintain  constant  frequency. 

Safety :  The  entire  system  must  be  so  designed,  that 
without  interruption  of  the  service,  any  segment  may 
be  removed  for  inspection  and  repairs  under  conditions 
which  insure  the  safety  of  workmen  and  apparatus. 

Emergency :  An  electrical  system  which  extends 
over  a  wide  area  is  subject  to  disturbance  of  lightning 
and  storms  which  may  cause  a  temporary  interruption 
of  some  section  or  of  some  transmission  line.  The 
main  load  centers  should,  therefore,  be  linked  with 
some  form  of  emergency  or  standby  generating  equip- 
ment to  be  used  in  time  of  emergency.     In  the  general 


pattern  of  the  superpower  network  of  the  region  un- 
der discussion,  the  existing  generating  facilities  might 
be  used  for  this  service. 

Simplicity  of  design:  The  general  pattern  of  the 
supei'power  system  should  be  along  simple,  sound  fun- 
damental lines. 

Fault  clearing:  Automatic  protective  schemes  must 
be  incorporated  in  the  system  so  that  in  case  of  fail- 
ure of  any  one  of  its  elements  that  element  may  be 
removed  vrithout  serious  disturbance  to  the  system  as 
a  whole.  This  requires  circuit  breakers  of  adequate 
arc-rupturing  capacity  and  a  relay  scheme  of  high 
selectivity  and  high  speed. 

General  plan :  Since  the  superpower  network  is  to 
serve  as  a  means  of  transferring  large  blocks  of  power 
from  the  source  of  energy  to  the  ultimate  consumer, 
this  system  should  be  designed  in  such  a  manner  that 
additional  generating  facilities  may  easily  be  added 
and  that  large  blocks  of  power  may  be  taken  there- 
from without  interfering  with  or  changing  its  funda- 
mental plan. 

The  design  of  the  superpower  network  requires  care- 
ful analysis  of  all  of  the  electrical  and  mechanical  ele- 
ments of  the  system,  including  water  wheels,  genera- 
tors, transformers,  transmission  lines,  and  all  other 
apparatus  in  the  receiving  and  generating  portions 
of  the  system.  The  Federal  power  plants  should  be 
designed  not  only  for  the  special  local  requirements 
in  each  case,  but  for  ultimate  miification  with  a  super- 
l^ower  system. 

Results:  The  principal  broad  results  to  be  expected 
from  the  ultimate  operation  of  such  a  regional  super- 
power system  are: 

1.  A  more  adequate  and  flexible  supply  of  firm 
power  for  present  and  early  future  needs. 

2.  A  greater  use  of  existing  facilities  for  genera- 
tion, transmission,  and  distribution  of  electrical  ener- 
gy, and  of  invested  capital. 

3.  Reduction  in  new  capital  expenditures. 

4.  Greater  opportunity  for  diversification  and 
decentralization  of  industrj-  through  the  wide  dis- 
tribution of  power. 

5.  More  eft'ective  utilization  of  the  water  resources 
for  navigation,  reclamation,  recreation,  and  power 
purposes. 

These  beneficial  results  should  be  reflected  in  the 
electrical  rate  structure.  The  greater  and  more  mobile 
reserve  supply  of  power  afforded  is,  of  course,  an  im- 
portant asset  in  the  national  defense. 

Types  of  systems. — Large  blocks  of  power  may  be 
distributed  over  wide  areas  by  several  different  types 
of  electrical  networks.     The  four  principal  ones  are : 

Assigned  area :  A  system  in  which  certain  generat- 
ing facilities   are   connected   into   a   local   system   of 
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should  be  used  in  a  coordinated  manner  which  will 
give  the  maximum  benefit  and  the  lowest  possible  rates 
for  electric  energy. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  Public  Works  projects 
now  under  construction,  a  mai-ket  must  be  found  for 
the  electrical  energy  from  these  projects.  Markets 
cannot  be  brought  to  the  site  of  these  projects,  but  the 
electrical  energy  may  be  taken  into  the  present  and 
future  market  by  a  system  of  high  voltage  distribution, 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  superpower  network. 

The  fundamental  requirements  of  such  a  system  are : 

Reliability :  If  electrical  energy  is  to  find  a  ready 
market  among  the  domestic  and  industrial  consumers, 
its  source  of  supply  must  be  constant  and  supplied 
through  a  system  of  generation,  transmission,  and  dis- 
tribution which  is  free  from  interruptions. 

Availability:  This  energy  supply  must  be  made 
available  over  a  large  area  at  convenient  locations  ac- 
cessible for  interconnections  with  existing  systems  and 
industrial  plants  and  local  distribution  systems. 

Capacity :  Tlie  capacity  of  the  system  must  be  ade- 
quate for  the  present  needs  with  proper  allowance  for 
future  growth.  It  must  be  designed  so  that  its  ca- 
pacity can  easily  be  increased  without  any  change  in 
its  original  and  fundamental  pattern. 

Constant  voltage :  The  specific  technical  requirement 
of  the  system  is  that  the  voltage  on  all  points  of  inter- 
connection shall  be  maintained  at  a  constant  pressure. 
This  is  accomplished  in  a  number  of  ways,  the  simplest 
of  which  is  to  use  synchronous  apparatus  either  in  the 
form  of  synchronous  condensers  or  synchronous  gen- 
erators with  proper  automatic  voltage  control. 

Frequency:  Constant  frequency  is  an  essential  re- 
quirement of  the  electrical  energy  for  a  number  of 
industrial  processes.  Frequency  is  maintained  by  the 
action  of  the  governors  of  the  various  power  stations. 
If  large  blocks  of  power  are  taken  from  the  system, 
careful  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  capacity  of 
that  system,  to  the  mechanical  and  electrical  inertias 
of  the  system,  to  the  type  of  governors  of  the  prime 
movers,  and  to  the  manner  of  handling  the  various 
loads  in  order  to  maintain  constant  frequency. 

Safety :  The  entire  system  must  be  so  designed,  that 
without  interruption  of  the  service,  any  segment  may 
be  removed  for  inspection  and  repairs  under  conditions 
which  insure  the  safety  of  workmen  and  apparatus. 

Emergency :  An  electrical  system  which  extends 
over  a  wide  area  is  subject  to  disturbance  of  lightning 
and  storms  which  may  cause  a  temporary  interruption 
of  some  section  or  of  some  transmission  line.  The 
main  load  centers  should,  therefore,  be  linked  with 
some  form  of  emergency  or  standby  generating  equip- 
ment to  be  used  in  time  of  emergency.     In  the  general 


pattern  of  the  superpower  network  of  the  region  un- 
der discussion,  the  existing  generatmg  facilities  might 
be  used  for  this  service. 

Simplicity  of  design:  The  general  pattern  of  the 
superpower  system  should  be  along  simple,  sound  fun- 
damental lines. 

Fault  clearing:  Automatic  protective  schemes  must 
be  incorporated  in  the  system  so  that  in  case  of  fail- 
ure of  any  one  of  its  elements  that  element  may  be 
removed  without  serious  disturbance  to  the  system  as 
a  whole.  This  requires  circuit  breakers  of  adequate 
arc-rupturing  capacity  and  a  relay  scheme  of  high 
selectivity  and  high  speed. 

General  plan :  Since  the  superpower  network  is  to 
serve  as  a  means  of  transferring  lai'ge  blocks  of  power 
from  the  source  of  energy  to  the  ultimate  consumer, 
this  system  should  be  designed  in  such  a  manner  that 
additional  generating  facilities  may  easily  be  added 
and  that  large  blocks  of  power  may  be  taken  there- 
from without  interfering  with  or  changing  its  funda- 
mental plan. 

The  design  of  the  superpower  network  requires  care- 
ful analysis  of  all  of  the  electrical  and  mechanical  ele- 
ments of  the  system,  including  water  wheels,  genera- 
tors, transformers,  transmission  lines,  and  all  other 
apparatus  in  the  receiving  and  generating  portions 
of  the  system.  The  Federal  power  plants  should  be 
designed  not  only  for  the  special  local  requirements 
in  each  case,  but  for  ultimate  unification  with  a  super- 
power system. 

Results :  The  principal  broad  results  to  be  expected 
from  the  ultimate  operation  of  such  a  regional  super- 
power system  are: 

1.  A  more  adequate  and  flexible  supply  of  firm 
power  for  present  and  early  future  needs. 

2.  A  greater  use  of  existing  facilities  for  genera- 
tion, transmission,  and  distribution  of  electrical  ener- 
gy, and  of  invested  capital. 

3.  Reduction  in  new  capital  expenditures. 

4.  Greater  opportunity  for  diversification  and 
decentralization  of  industry  through  the  wide  dis- 
tribution of  power. 

5.  More  effective  utilization  of  the  water  resources 
for  navigation,  reclamation,  recreation,  and  power 
purposes. 

These  beneficial  results  should  be  reflected  in  the 
electrical  rate  structure.  The  greater  and  more  mobile 
reserve  supply  of  power  afforded  is,  of  course,  an  im- 
portant asset  in  the  national  defense. 

Types  of  systems. — Large  blocks  of  power  may  be 
distributed  over  wide  areas  by  several  different  types 
of  electrical  networks.     The  four  principal  ones  are : 

Assigned  area :  A  system  in  which  certain  generat- 
ing facilities   are   connected   into   a   local   system   of 
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transmission  and  distribution  assigned  to  serve  a  defi- 
nite area  or  a  definite  group  of  customers.  In  such 
a  system  no  consideration  is  given  to  pooling  the 
capacity  of  the  energy-  resources  nor  of  saving  capital 
expenditures  in  equipment  through  the  wider  diversitj' 
of  load  possible  by  interconnection.  This  system  has 
one  and  only  one  advantage :  it  is  independent  of  any 
disturbance  outside  its  limited  area.*. 

Loosely  connected :  A  looseh'  connected  system  is 
one  made  up  of  several  minor  system  interconnected 
by  small-capacity  transmission  lines  and  apparatus 
sufficient  to  transmit  ''.iily  a  small  amount  of  power 
from  one  minor  system  to  another.  The  loosely  con- 
nected elements  are  so  arranged  as  to  separate  auto- 
maticalh'  at  time  of  disturbance  in  one  portion  of  the 
main  system.  The  disturbance  is  then  not  reflected 
into  the  other  areas.  The  capacity  of  interconnection 
is  usually  sufficient  to  transmit  only  a  small  amount 
of  excess  power  from  one  minor  system  to  another. 

Rigidly  connected  network :  A  rigidly  connected 
sj^stem  is  one  in  which  the  generating  and  transmis- 
sion facilities  are  designed  and  operated  as  a^  unit. 
Such  a  system  utilizes  all  of  the  transmission  and  gen- 
erating facilities  by  taking  advantage  of  the  daily, 
seasonal,  and  yearly  diversity  of  loads  which  occur 
over  any  wide  area.  It  has  the  advantage  of  keeping 
the  investment  cost  of  the  system  at  a  minimum  and 
making  large  blocks  of  power  available  at  any  point 
within  the  territory'  served  by  such  a  network.  It  has 
two  distinct  disadvantages  in  the  fact  that  additions 
to  the  system  may  require  some  rather  fundamental 
changes  and  that  it  is  not  flexible  in  its  operation. 

Synchronized  at  the  load :  In  recent  yeai's,  with  the 
development  of  high-capacity  generating  stations,  a 
power  grid  has  been  used  in  which  the  generating 
stations  feed  directly  into  a  high-capacity  network. 
This  method  is  generally  referred  to  as  "synchroniz- 
ing at  the  load."  In  such  a  system  the  large  genera- 
tors or  groups  of  generators  are  often  operated  with- 
out any  interconnection  except  at  the  point  where  thej' 
connect  to  the  power  grid.  Such  a  system  has  all  of 
the  advantages  of  a  rigidly  connected  grid  without 
any  of  its  inherent  disadvantages. 

Technical  con.ii(Ieration.'<. — The  design  of  the  super- 
power network  requires  careful  analysis  of  both  the 
electrical  and  mechanical  elements  considered  sepa- 
rately and  in  their  proper  i-elation  to  the  system  as  a 
unit.  Sucii  considerations  of  highly  technical  nature, 
involve  the  electrical  and  mechanical  characteristics 
of  various  types  of  waterwheels.  generators,  trans- 
formers, transmission  lines,  and  all  other  apparatus 
in  the  receiving  and  generating  portions.  Some  of  the 
important  considerations  are : 


Power  limits :  The  electrical  elements  of  a  transmis- 
sion and  generation  system  serve  as  the  means  whereby 
mechanical  power  is  transmitted  from  the  prime 
movers — that  is,  water  or  steam  turbines — through 
industrial  motors  to  industrial  processes.  The  elec- 
trical characteristics  of  this  interconnecting  medium 
must  be  strong  enough  to  bear  the  torque  of  power- 
producing  turbines  upon  power-consuming  motors. 
These  electrical  interconnecting  media  have  torque 
limitations  beyond  which  they  fail  to  function  and 
bring  collapse  to  the  whole  system.  This  capacity  is 
not  a  function  of  heating  or  voltage  drop  but  is  de- 
pendent upon  inherent  electrical  characteristics  and 
skill  in  design. 

Stability:  The  stability  of  an  electrical  system  is 
determined  by  the  ability  of  that  system  to  withstand 
disturbances  such  as  short  circuits,  load  changes,  or 
normal  switching  without  loss  of  its  synchi-onism. 
Stability  is  a  property  of  the  transient  electrical  and 
mechanical  characteristics  of  a  system.  It  involves  a 
coordinated  study  of  mechanical  and  electrical  inertias, 
the  type  of  governors,  governor  response,  and  systems 
and  speeds  of  generator  excitation. 

Some  of  the  technical  considerations  for  determining 
the  power  limits  and  stability  of  a  large  power  network 
are: 

(fl)  Generator  design  and  generator  reactance. 

{b)  Transmission  line  and  transformer  reactance. 

(c)   Synclironous  condensers,  size  and  location. 

{d)  Load  characteristics. 

(e)   Voltage  regulators  and  exciter  characteristics. 

(/)   Governor  response. 

{g)  Inertias  of  rotating  machines. 

(A)   Grounding  systems. 

{i)  Circuit  breaker  operations. 

{'))  Eelay  systems. 

While  each  one  of  the  above  elements  must  be  an- 
alyzed individually,  it  should  also  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  system  as  a  imit.  This  is  more  than 
urgent  if  a  superpower  network  is  to  be  develoj^od 
which  will  meet  future  operating  requirements.  These 
technical  considerations  are  mentioned  here  for  the 
purpose  of  indicating  that  the  ultimate  electrical  sys- 
tem capable  of  disposing  of  the  power  from  the  Public 
Works  power  projects  must  be  a  system  in  which  all  of 
the  technical  features  are  carefully  unified.  They  are 
mentioned  primarily  to  point  out  the  necessity  of  a 
coordinated  plan  of  design  which  will  be  adequate  to 
meet  the  electrical  requirements  of  future  operation. 

Recommvendations. — The  recommended  type  of  the 
main  power  network  for  the  distribution  of  tlie  large 
blocks  of  energy  from  high  capacity  generating  stations 
is  a  modification  of  the  system  referred  to  as  "synchro- 
nized at  the  load",  which  is  a  high  voltage,  high  ca- 
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pacity,  constant  voltage  network  with  switching  and 
transformer  stations  as  shown  on  the  accompanying  il- 
lustration. This  high  capacity  transmission  bus  or  net- 
work would  extend  from  Spokane  westward  to  the 
Puget  Sound  area,  thence  north  and  south  to  the  Port- 
land region  and  Bonneville,  thence  up  the  Columbia 
Valley  to  the  Grand  Coulee  project.  The  general 
shape  of  the  network  would  be  that  of  a  large  triangle 
with  extensions  from  each  of  its  thi-ee  corners.  The 
main  substations  would  be  located  at  convenient  points 
for  interconnecting  with  the  existing  transmitting  and 
generating  facilities  and  at  points  convenient  to  present 
and  future  loads.  The  voltage  of  this  high  capacity 
bus  should  be  determined  after  careful  consideration  of 
all  the  problems,  but  it  is  thought  that  it  will  be  in  the 
order  of  220,000  volts.  The  more  distant  future  pat- 
tern of  this  sujjerpower  network  is  indicated  in  the 
same  illustration.  It  indicates  increasing  the  capacity 
of  the  original  triangle  by  the  construction  of  parallel 
lines,  transmission  feeders,  and  extending  the  transmis- 
sion network  eastward  into  the  Great  Falls  and  Butte 
territory  and  southeast  along  the  Snake  River. 

The  advantages  of  such  a  type  of  system  for  the 
region  under  consideration  are  many.  They  are  out- 
lined briefly  as  follows : 

(a)  Such  a  scheme  permits  the  interconnection 
of  existing  and  future  plants  with  widely  divergent 
electric  and  load  characteristics.  Power  plants  feed 
directly  into  the  major  network  over  transmission 
lines  to  the  main  power  grid  points. 

(6)  In  the  larger  power  plants  of  the  size  of 
Grand  Coulee  and  Bonneville  one  or  more  generators 
are  operated  in  connection  with  a  single  transmis- 
sion line;  the  loss  of  any  single  transmission  line 
would  not  seriously  interrupt  the  energy  supply 
system. 

(c)  The  various  generating  stations  are  used  not 
only  to  supply  electrical  energy  to  certain  points  of 
the  network,  but  serve  as  a  means  of  maintaining 
the  voltage  at  a  constant  and  uniform  value. 

{d)  Future  load  growths  will  not  require  recon- 
stmction  of  the  major  network  because  these  loads 
could  be  supplied  by  the  addition  of  main  transmis- 
sion lines  from  any  generating  station  to  a  point 
adjacent  to  the  increased  load. 

{e)  The  sj^stem  of  multiple  high-capacity  lines 
connected  to  the  grid  at  different  load  centers  is 
flexible  enough  to  permit  the  switching  and  remov- 
ing of  any  section  of  line  or  generators  without 
interrupting  the  power  supply. 

(f)  By  grouping  the  large  generating  units  in  the 
major  generating  stations,  the  rupturing  capacity 
and  the  cost  of  the  large  circuit  breakers  is  reduced. 

ig)  The  relay  system  is  simplified. 

(h)  The  investment  in  the  substations  is  reduced 
by  the  lower  cost  of  circuit  breakers :  by  simplifica- 
tion of  the  rela)'  scheme;  and  by  the  dual  use  of 


certain  generating  plants  both  for  power  supply 
and  voltage  control. 

{i)  The  system  as  a  whole  becomes  more  reli- 
able and  is  less  subject  to  interruption. 

{])  Transmission  losses  inherent  with  the  trans- 
mission of  large  blocks  of  power  are  reduced. 

{k)  The  system  has  all  of  the  advantages  of  both 
the  rigidly  and  the  loosely  connected  network. 

{I)  The  grid  can  be  constructed  progressively  to 
meet  load  demands. 

Future  Electrical  Energy  Estimates 

Energy  output. — The  total  amount  of  electrical 
energy  generated  in  Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon,  and 
Washington,  in  public  utility  power  plants,  has  in- 
creased from  50,000,000  kilowatt  hours  in  1902  to 
6,750,000,000  kilowatt  hours  in  1935  (estimated,  figs.  4 
and  9). 

Today  this  Nation  is  on  the  threshold  of  the  greatest 
technical  and  industrial  advance  of  history,  a  scien- 
tific era  to  be  ushered  in  with  a  veritable  flood  of  dis- 
coveries and  achievements,  the  culmination  of  years 
of  the  most  extensive  and  intensive  research  of  all  past 
ages. 

With  the  knowledge  that  these  potentialities  exist, 
but  without  any  possible  measurement  of  their  effects, 
an  estimate  of  the  future  electrical  energy  require- 
ment can  be  only  a  poor  approximation.  We  have 
every  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  this  region  with 
its  vast  wealth  of  natural  resources  in  minerals,  for- 
ests, agriculture,  and  water-power  will  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  new  industrial  expansion. 

Power  policies,  rate  structures,  location  and  nature 
of  transmission  facilities,  economic  conditions,  indus- 
trial developments,  i^romotional  activities,  and  re- 
gional cooperation  will  have  an  important  bearing  on 
the  future  electrical  energy  consumption  of  the  region. 
The  relative  influence  of  these  factors  will  constantly 
change,  at  times  at  such  an  accelerated  rate  that  im- 
portant changes  must  be  made  quickly  to  meet  the  new 
conditions.  The  importance  of  these  factors  to  the 
trend  of  the  future  electrical  energ}'  consumption  can- 
not be  exaggerated. 

When  full  consideration  is  given  to  the  impact  of 
such  large  blocks  of  low-cost  hydroelectric  energy  re- 
leased simultaneously  with  reclamation  developments 
and  accelerated  exploitation  of  other  natural  resources, 
the  combined  effect  of  all  these  forces  indicates  not 
an  overabundance  of  potential  water  power  to  meet 
the  future  requirements  of  the  region,  but  the  ulti- 
mate necessity  of  supplementary  energy  sources. 

The  factors  which  have  brought  about  past  great  in- 
creases in  the  uses  of  electrical  energj-  are  still  opera- 
tive (barring  a  slackening  during  general  depression) ; 
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saturation  of  the  power  market  is  not  yet  in  prospect. 
These  factors,  although  generally  well  known,  may  be 
summarized : 

Increase  in  buying  power. 

Increase  in  population. 

Increase  in  per  capita  use. 

Service  of  new  areas. 

Increase  in  proportion  of  homes  served. 

Increase  in  uses  in  homes. 

Increase  in  use  of  home  and  farm  appliances. 

Increase  in  uses  in  agriculture  and  forestry. 

Decrease  in  cost  of  equipment  and  installation. 

Decrease  in  cost  of  jjower. 

Development  of  new  industries. 

Decreased  use  of  mechanical  power;  substitution 
of  electrical  energy  in  industries,  transportation,  etc. 

Decentralization  of  industries  (toward  Pacific 
Northwest) ;  increased  self-supporting  capacity  of 
region. 

Increased  per  capita  manufacturing  activity. 

Technical  advances  in  electrical  utilities  and  in- 
dustries. 

Increased  volume  and  raised  standards  of  light- 
ing (streets,  highways,  public  places,  homes,  etc.). 

Higher  general  standards  of  living. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  possibility  of  increased  future 
exportation  of  energy  from  a  i-egion  so  well  endowed 
with  power-producing  capacity. 

'Wlien  a  number  of  factors  such  as  these  are  opera- 
tive, thej'  tend  to  over-lap  in  their  effects,  causing  com- 
pounding or  spirally  increasing  usage.  All  of  these 
factors  should  be  operative  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
In  some  cases — as.  for  example,  per  capita  use,  domes- 
tic use,  new  territory — the  opportunities  may  appear 
to  be  less  than  in  the  country  at  large  because  of 
present  relatively  high  averages  in  the  region.  How- 
ever, in  a  water-power  country,  such  as  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  the  potential  average  use  may  continue  to 
be  higher.  In  other  cases — as  new  industries,  and  in- 
creased manufacturing  activity — factors  may  have  con- 
siderably greater  effects  here  than  in  the  country  at 
large. 

The  most  complete  and  comprehensive  study  has 
been  made  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  United  States 
Army.  This  study,  based  upon  past  trends  and  future 
Imown  possibilities,  indicated  that  the  probable 
amount  of  electrical  energj'  to  be  generated  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon,  and 
Washington  for  194T  would  be  18,000.000,000  kilowatt- 
hours.  Eighteen  billion  kilowatt  hours  is  the  esti- 
mated combined  energy  output  of  firm  power  of  the 
existing  economical  generating  stations,  plus  the 
Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  projects   (Fig.  9). 

In  view  of  only  a  partial  economic  recovery  and 
the  actual  demand  for  electric  energy  exceeding  all 
previous  records,  these  estimates  maj'  now  be  unduly 


conservative.  As  the  actual  demands  for  electrical 
energy  have  always  exceeded  the  prediction  of  the 
boldest  who  have  dared  to  prophesj^,  so  will  the  actual 
future  electric-energ}^  requirements  of  this  region  ex- 
ceed any  intelligent  estimate  we  may  now  make. 

Power  in  regional  development. — Electric  power  is 
so  intimately  related  to  the  social,  economic,  and  in- 
dustrial development  of  the  region  that  the  release 
of  large  blocks  of  low-cost  energy  presents  certain 
considerations  which  should  be  carefully  weighed  in 
formulating  the  general  power  policy  or  establishing 
the  kind  of  agency  which  will  administer  it. 

The  Public  Works  projects,  which  are  a  theme  of 
this  report,  were  set  in  motion  as  a  part  of  a  great 
national  effort  to  relieve  a  most  critical  unemployment 
emergency.  Their  importance,  both  locally  and  na- 
tionally, in  relieving  that  critical  situation  is  beyond 
any  question.  They  will  continue  to  serve  this  pur- 
pose throughout  the  construction  period.  When  all 
the  power  from  these  projects  is  economically  util- 
ized, there  may  be  no  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million 
new  employment  opportunities. 

If  these  projects  are  to  serve  the  region  and  Nation 
according  to  the  principles  upon  which  thej'  were  con- 
ceived, or  if  they  are  to  establish  the  ideal  for  which 
they  were  created,  then  all  policies  concerning  their 
planning,  construction,  and  operation  must  be  based 
on  a  complete  and  comprehensive  economic  and  in- 
dustrial survey.  Such  a  survey  is  the  true  point  of 
beginning  and  should  be  undertaken  at  once. 

Flood-Control  Problems 

The  necessity  of  a  national  flood-control  policy,  with 
supporting  State  measures  and  active  participation, 
is  well  illustrated  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  The  dan- 
ger to  life  and  property  from  flood  flows  is  a  serious 
consideration  along  the  lower  Columbia  River  and  on 
many  of  its  tributaries,  in  the  Puget  Sound  area,  and 
in  the  deltas  of  the  coastal  streams.  It  is  estimated 
that  over  950,000  acres  of  land  in  the  region,  a  large 
part  of  which  consists  of  rich  bottom  lands,  are  sus- 
ceptible to  overflow,  with  an  average  annual  flood  dam- 
age of  over  $2,000,000.  Local  interests,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  during  the  last  few  years,  have  un- 
dertaken limited  and  largely  temporary  ])rotective 
works  but,  in  general,  no  comprehensive  and  coor- 
dinated plan  for  flood  protection  has  been  undertaken 
in  any  of  these  areas.  The  protective  works  com- 
pleted, in  general,  have  consisted  of  levees,  bank  pro- 
tection, and  installation  of  drainage  facilities,  and  it 
is  estimated  that  over  $31,000,000  has  been  expended 
on  such  protection. 

The  Federal  Government,  through  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, has  undertaken  the  preparation  of  coordinated 
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plans  for  the  protection  of  the  areas  in  the  regions  sub- 
ject to  damage,  and  is  making  studies  to  determine  the 
justified  investment  in  such  works.  These  studies,  as 
yet,  are  incomplete,  and  the  final  plan  of  protection 
must  await  their  completion.  In  general,  it  appears 
that  the  most  feasible  plan  of  protection  will  consist 
of  levees,  bank  revetments,  bypasses,  and  headwater 
storage  reservoirs  operated  for  the  combined  benefits 
of  flood  control,  power,  and  possibly  navigation  and 
irrigation  use. 

Fisheries 

Early  explorers  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  found  the 
Indians  catching  large  quantities  of  salmon  at  favor- 
able locations,  as  on  the  Little  Spokane  River,  on  the 
Columbia  at  Kettle  Falls  and  Celilo  Falls,  on  the  Wil- 
liamette  at  Oregon  City,  and  on  Puget  Sound  and 
along  the  coast,  where  halibut  were  also  caught.  By 
1870  the  salmon  industry  had  begun  to  assume  some 
importance,  and  by  1890  the  halibut  industry  was  well 
under  way.  With  general  development  of  the  region 
these  industries  continued  to  grow  in  importance. 

Marine  fishes,  such  as  the  halibut  and  flounder,  spend 
their  entire  lives  in  the  sea  and,  excepting  the  strain 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  fisheries,  they  are  but  little 
affected  by  civilization.  The  anadromous  fishes,  as 
the  salmon  and  steelhsad  trout,  migrate  to  the  streams 
and  lakes  as  breeding  adults  to  spawn,  and  these  are 
affected  in  many  ways  by  civilization's  advance.  Log- 
ging operations  and  overgrazing  have  destroyed  cov- 
ering vegetation  along  some  of  the  spawning  streams, 
with  resultant  stream  temperature  increases  beyond  the 
tolerance  of  some  fish;  have  caused  a  quicker  run-off 
of  di-ainage  water,  with  resultant  stream  scour  and  de- 
struction of  spawn  and  young  fish;  and  have  caused 
soil  erosion  which,  by  smothering  the  gravel  beds  with 
mud,  have  made  some  streams  unfit  for  spawning. 
Pollution  fr<  m  industrial  plants  renders  some  streams 
unfit  for  fish  life.  Dams  are  barriers  to  migratory 
fish  seeking  spawning  grounds  unless  definite  provi- 
sion is  made  to  pass  the  fish  over  the  dam.  Diversion 
canals,  unscreened  at  their  intakes,  lure  thousands  of 
migratory  and  game  fish  to  destruction.  To  preserve 
our  valuable  salmon  and  trout  fisheries  coordination 
between  that  industry  and  other  natural  resources 
activities  is  essential. 

Several  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  fisheries  are  inter- 
state and  international  in  character.  The  halibut  fish- 
ery extends  from  the  north  California  coast  to  Bering 
Sea  and  is  now  regulated  by  an  International  Com- 
mission operating  under  a  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Practically  all  sockeye  salmon 
caught  in  Puget  Sound  and  on  the  banks  just  out- 
side the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  are  spawned  in  the 
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Fraser  River  and  return  to  that  stream  as  mature 
adults.  A  rock  slide,  in  1913,  blocked  the  river  to 
ascending  salmon  and  greatly  reduced  the  run  for 
several  of  the  4-year  cycles  following.  Heavy  fishing 
also  caused  depletion,  though  there  has  been  a  grat- 
ifying increase  in  the  number  of  sockeye  since  1926. 
A  treaty  providing  for  the  study  and  rehabilitation 
of  this  fishery,  already  ratified  by  Canada,  is  now 
pending  in  the  United  States.  The  Columbia  River 
fisheries  are  interstate  and,  to  some  extent,  interna- 
tional, as  the  chinook  and  silver  salmon,  hatched  in 
the  Columbia,  are  caught  off  the  coasts  of  British 
Columbia  and  soutlieastem  Alaska. 

The  commercial  fisheries  of  Washington  and  Oregon 
rank  about  nineteenth  in  value  of  all  the  industries 
of  those  States.  They  employ  about  12,000  fishermen 
whose  aggregate  annual  catch  approximates  150,- 
000,000  pounds.  The  value  of  this  catch,  to  the  fisher- 
men, approaches  $10,000,000  and  its  retail  value,  after 
processing,  approximates  $25,000,000.  The  manufac- 
ture of  supplies  and  equipment  for  the  industry,  and 
the  distribution  of  the  fisheries  products,  employ  an 
additional  4,000  persons.  These  fisheries  produce  val- 
uable byproducts  specially  related  to  this  region.  The 
poultry  industry  requires  large  quantities  of  protein 
food  and  this  is  partially  supplied  in  the  form  of  fish 
meal.  Pacific  fish  oils  are  replacing  foreign  cod-liver 
oil.  These  oils  are  also  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
soaps,  paints,  tree  sprays,  and  other  articles. 

Although  the  tributaries  of  the  Columbia  in  Idaho 
and  Montana  provide  important  spawning  grounds 
for  the  salmon,  the  conunercial  catches  are  made  either 
in  the  ocean  or  in  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Columbia 
in  Washington  and  Oregon,  where  also  are  located  the 
canneries  and  packing  plants.  All  species  of  Pacific 
salmon  are  represented  in  the  Washington  and  Oregon 
catches.  The  main  salmon  fishing  areas  are  the  lower 
150  miles  of  the  Columbia,  Swiftsure  banks  with  the 
area  just  outside  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  and  Puget 
Sound.  Other  fisheries  include  the  sturgeon,  lingcod, 
rockfish,  sablefish,  herring,  flounders,  shad,  and  smelt. 
The  sturgeon  catch  is  mainly  in  the  Columbia. 
Flounders  are  taken  in  Puget  Sound  and  at  many 
places  along  the  coast.  Shad,  which  are  found  in  the 
Columbia,  were  introduced  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
The  crab  fishery  is  carried  on  in  Puget  Sound  and  at 
many  locations  along  the  Washington-Oregon  coast. 
Razor  and  other  varieties  of  clams  are  in  commercial 
production  in  Washington  and  Oregon,  as  are  also  the 
Japanese  oyster,  introduced  from  Japan,  and  the  small 
oysters  native  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

Sport  fishing  constitutes  one  of  the  great  recreational 
assets  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  The  region  abounds 
in  fine  fishing  streams  and  lakes,  in  which  are  found 
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many  varieties  of  trout,  black  bass,  yellow  perch,  white- 
fish,  and  other  species,  some  native  and  some  trans- 
planted from  the  East.  The  greatest  concentration 
of  sport  fishing  for  salmon  is  in  Puget  Sound,  but  the 
Cowlitz  and  Willamette  Rivers  and  numerous  coast 
streams  also  afford  fine  salmon  fishing.  Steelhead 
trout  are  among  the  gamest  of  sport  fish.  Specimens 
may  weigh  as  much  as  25  pounds  when  returning  from 
the  ocean  to  fresh  water  on  their  spawning  migration. 
The  Rogue  and  Umpqua  Rivers  in  Oregon  and  the 
Green,  Satsop,  and  Stillaguamish  in  Washington  are 
famous  for  this  species. 

Of  the  total  annual  value  of  Washington  and  Oregon 
fisheries,  the  salmon  contributes  about  three-fourths 
and  the  halibut  comes  next  with  about  half  the  re- 
mainder. For  the  3-year  period,  1929-31,  the  average 
annual  return  to  the  fisherman  was  $7,201,000  for  sal- 
mon, $1,354,000  for  halibut,  and  $1,166,000  for  other 
fish  and  shellfish.  The  main  contributions  to  the  latter 
item  were:  oysters,  $340,000;  clams,  $202,000;  crab, 
$135,000;  smelt,  $51,000;  and  shad,  $34,000. 

The  important  fisheries  of  the  region  ai'e  now  being 
exploited  to  near  their  maximum  and,  under  present 
conditions,  future  expansion  cannot  be  expected.  The 
sturgeon  are  suffering  from  overfishing.  A  few  spe- 
cies, the  razor  clam  for  example,  are  in  danger  of  de- 
pletion. The  lingcod,  rockfish,  sablefish,  cod,  and 
flounder  fishei'ies  could  be  expanded  if  a  greater  de- 
mand for  the  product  could  be  created.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  use  of  fish  is  less  in  this  region  than  in 
other  sections  of  the  United  States,  and  decidedly  less 
than  in  other  sections  of  the  world.  By  continuous 
scientific  investigation  of  our  fisheries,  and  by  proper 
coordination  with  other  natural-resources  develop- 
ments, the  abundance  of  fish  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
fisheries  industry  may  be  increased.  The  Congress 
should  provide  adequate  funds  for  a  fisheries  program 
designed  to  rehabilitate  the  now  endangered  species, 
to  prevent  depletion  of  other  species  normally  abun- 
dant, and  thus  to  forestall  a  possible  decline  of  the 
industry. 

Irrigation 

In  the  semiarid  sections  of  the  region  east  of  the 
Cascades,  much  of  it  with  an  annual  rainfall  of  less 
than  12  inches,  irrigation  is  absolutely  essential  to 
successful  agi'iculture.  Also,  west  of  the  Cascades, 
with  its  substantial  annual  precipitation,  there  are 
numerous  sections  so  deficient  in  summer  rainfall  as  to 
make  irrigation  necessaiy  to  economicallj'  profitable 
agriculture.  That  the  small  area  now  irrigated  on  the 
west  side  is  destined  to  be  materially  expanded,  there 
can  be  no  question.  Since  the  earliest  ventures  in  the 
region,  about  1860,  irrigation  has  progressed  from  the 


direct  diversion  and  small  bottom-land  ditch  serving  a 
few  acres  to  the  greater  reservoirs  and  the  longer  and 
larger  canals  with  tlieir  splendid  .structures  of  concrete 
and  steel,  serving  extensive  upland  areas,  such  as  we 
have  today.  With  expansion  and  improvement  of  irri- 
gation works  in  their  physical  aspect,  there  came  pro- 
gressive change  in  the  forms  of  ownership  and  control. 
The.se  passed  successively  from  individual  to  partner- 
ship control,  then  to  corporate  control,  and  finally  to 
district  control.  There  have  been  some  minor  attempts 
at  reclamation  as  State  enterprises  but,  more  im- 
portant, the  Federal  Government  also  embarked  upon 
a  program  of  land  reclamation  by  irrigation. 

This  Federal  service  came  into  being  when  it  was 
recognized  that  there  was  need  for  increased  national 
aid  of  western  agriculture  and  when  it  was  patent  that 
financing  of  the  more  important  imdeveloped  irrigation 
projects,  on  account  of  their  magnitude  and  the  great 
aggregate  cost  involved,  was  beyond  the  capacity  of 
ordinary  private  enterprise.  Incidentally,  too,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  had  a  large  stake  in  these  develop- 
ments because  of  its  own  extensive  proprietary  interest 
in  the  region.  Since  passage  of  the  Reclamation  Act  in 
1902,  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has 
steadily  continued  its  beneficent  work  of  land  recla- 
mation and  with  profoundly  important  economic  effect 
not  only  upon  the  West  but  upon  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  It  has  been  the  most  vital  single  factor  in  the 
general  irrigation  development  of  the  region. 

Present  Irrigation. — For  the  region  west  of  the  Con- 
tinental Divide,  the  area  now  being  irrigated  is  esti- 
mated at  3,609,000  acres  and  the  area  irrigable  imder 
existing  projects  is  estimated  at  5,211,000  acres.  Of 
the  total  irrigated  area  just  stated,  that  included  within 
Federal  projects  amounted  to  682,000  acres,  being 
512,000  acres  for  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation and  170,000  acres  for  the  United  States  Indian 
Service.  Of  the  total  irrigable  area,  about  1,000,000 
acres  are  embraced  in  Federal  projects.  To  the  end 
of  1934,  the  Federal  projects  represented  19  percent  of 
the  total  irrigated  area,  19  percent  of  the  total  irrigable 
area  in  existing  projects,  and  38  percent  of  the  total 
investment  in  irrigation  works.  For  a  Pacific  North- 
west region  that  would  include,  in  their  entirety,  the 
States  of  Washington,  Oregon,  Montana,  and  Idaho, 
the  1930  census  reported  the  area  actually  irrigated 
as  5.175.000  acres  and  the  area  that  the  enterprises 
could  supply  with  water  as  6,083,000  acres. 

In^igation  costs  and  returns. — Construction  costs,  per 
acre,  have  varied  from  as  little  as  $5  for  some  of  the 
earlier  bottom-land  projects  to  as  much  as  $150  or  more 
for  some  of  the  later  developments.  The  total  invest- 
ment in  irrigation  works,  as  of  1934,  approximated 
$230,000,000,  or  an  average  of  $44  per  acre,  for  the 
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irrigable  area  the  projects  are  designed  to  serve.  The 
annual  operation  and  maintenance  costs  have  averaged 
about  $1.80  per  acre,  ranging,  however,  from  $0.25  per 
acre  for  the  cheapest  gravity  projects  to  $20  per  acre 
for  the  more  expensive  pumping  projects.  As  to  crop 
return,  that  for  irrigated  land  "will  easily  average 
double  that  of  nonirrigated  land.  With  fair  crops  and 
fair  prices  the  area  now  under  irrigation  in  the  region 
will  produce  crops  of  a  gross  amiual  value  of  $160,- 
000,000,  or  about  $45  per  acre.  In  certain  sections, 
particularly  where  a  considerable  fruit  and  vegetable 
acreage  is  included,  this  figure  may  be  greatly  ex- 
ceeded. For  example,  the  1929  returns  from  Washing- 
ton's irrigated  area  approximated  $150  per  acre.  It 
will  be  noted,  that  the  above  estimated  annual  crop 
return  of  $160,000,000  is  about  70  percent  of  the  total 
investment  in  irrigation  works. 

Potential  irrigation. — The  irrigable  area  of  feasible 
new  projects  is  estimated  at  4,700,000  acres,  the  ulti- 
mate total  of  irrigation  within  the  region  thus  be- 
coming practically  10,000,000  acres — an  area  whose 
crop  returns  will  easily  exceed  $300,000,000  annually. 
Excepting  areas  that  may  be  served  directly  from  the 
Columbia  River,  the  region's  irrigable  land  area  ex- 
ceeds that  which  can  be  served  by  its  feasibly  avail- 
able water  supplies.  It  is  the  latter  that  fixes  the 
limit  of  ultimate  irrigation.  Our  water  supplies, 
therefore,  must  be  carefully  conserved,  both  by  wise 
use  and  by  maximum  reduction  of  waste.  Flood  flows 
should  be  stored ;  return  flow  should  be  utilized ;  new 
developments  should  be  confined  mainly  to  projects 
having  the  largest  proportion  of  good  land;  and,  in 
sections  of  presently  deficient  water  supplies,  new  de- 
velopments should  await  the  replenishment  of  existing 
supplies  for  the  better  lands  already  under  irrigation. 
Among  the  major  potential  projects  are  the  200,000- 
acre  extension  of  the  Twin  Falls  south  side  project 
in  Idaho;  the  400,000-acre  Mountain  Home-Sunnyside 
project  in  Idaho;  the  166,000-acre  John  Day  project 
in  Oregon,  which  may  ultimately  embrace  1,000,000 
acres;  and  the  1,200,000-acre  Columbia  Basin  project 
in  Washington.  Present  Federal  allocations  for  both 
old  and  new  reclamation  projects  in  this  region  ap- 
proximate $34,000,000,  of  which  $23,000,000  is  for  the 
Grand  Coulee  Dam  as  part  of  the  Columbia  Basin 
project. 

^Yest  side  irrigation. — There  has.  as  yet,  been  limited 
irrigation  development  west  of  the  Cascades.  A  rela- 
tively high  annual  precipitation  and  a  relatively  high 
humidity,  even  in  summer,  have  served  to  discourage 
such  development.  However,  despite  the  rather  sub- 
stantial annual  precipitation,  its  3  inches  or  less  of 
summer  rainfall,  when  water  is  most  needed  by  the 


crops,  is  less  that  of  many  irrigated  sections  on  the 
east  side.  The  cost  of  west-side  irrigation  should,  in 
general,  be  much  less  than  that  of  the  east  side  due 
to  the  shorter  irrigation  season,  the  lesser  amount  of 
water  required,  and  the  more  readily  available  water 
supplies.  Unquestionably,  the  agricultural  output 
would  be  increased  by  such  irrigation  and  unquestion- 
ably, too,  the  expense  involved  would,  in  many  in- 
stances, be  fully  justified  economically.  About  12,000 
acres  are  now  irrigated  in  western  Washington  and 
65,000  acres  in  western  Oregon,  of  which  about  10,000 
acres  are  in  the  Willamette  Valley.  A  recent  study, 
made  by  the  Oregon  State  Planning  Board,  reports 
1,140,000  acres  of  irrigable  land  in  that  valley.  A 
more  detailed  investigation  of  the  valley  is  now  being 
made  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  United  States  Ai-my. 
It  is  easily  conceivable  that  west-side  irrigation  may 
ultimately  amount  to  as  much  as  1,500,000  acres. 

Storage. — The  earlier  projects  with  good  water 
rights  required  no  storage.  The  later  projects  have 
required  some  storage  and  new  projects,  excepting 
Columbia  River  pumpage  projects,  are  very  largely 
dependent  on  storage.  Existing  irrigation  storage  ag- 
gregates about  7,200,000  acre-feet.  The  total  irriga- 
tion storage  feasibly  obtainable  within  the  region  is 
not  less  than  20,000,000  acre-feet.  This  means  that  of 
the  ultimate  irrigation  requirement  of  50,000,000  acre- 
feet  per  year,  40  percent  will  be  provided  from  storage 
and  it  is  believed  that  such  storage  provision  will  suf- 
fice. The  ultimate  storage  within  the  region,  for  all 
purposes,  is  estimated  as  50,000,000  acre-feet. 

Benefits  of  irrigation. — That  irrigation  has  been  a 
factor  of  vital  economic  significance  in  western  de- 
velopment, and  that  Federal  reclamation  activities 
have  been  highly  important  and  entirely  wholesome 
and  beneficial,  not  alone  to  the  AVest  but  to  the  entire 
Nation,  cannot  be  doubted.  National  benefits  include 
an  expansion  of  population  and  of  national  wealth, 
a  broader  basis  for  economic  security,  and  a  line  of 
defense  back  of  its  Pacific  seaboard  that  is  of  high 
military  value.  The  benefits  to  the  States  and  to  the 
local  areas  concerned  are  too  obvious  to  require  re- 
view. The  irrigation  projects  and  the  towns  within 
their  areas  have  provided  homes  and  livelihoods  for 
over  a  million  people,  an  achievement  of  high  social 
and  economic  importance  to  State  and  Nation.  The 
region's  5,000,000  irrigable  acres  yet  to  be  reclaimed 
will  entail  a  cost  of  at  least  a  half-billion  dollars. 
The  projects  are  mainly  of  a  magnitude  unattractive 
to  private  capital  and  their  development  will  require 
a  large  measure  of  Federal  financing.  It  is  impera- 
tive, therefore,  that  the  present  policy  of  Federal 
reclamation  be  continued  unimpaired. 
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The  Columbia  River  and  Its  Development 
for  Navigation,  Power,  Irrigation,  and 
Flood  Control 

The  comprehensive  program  foi'  the  development 
of  the  region  is  founded,  in  large  part,  upon  the 
abundant,  strong,  ever-flowing  waters  of  the  Colum- 
bia. Irrigation,  navigation,  power,  flood  control, 
fisheries,  public  and  industrial  uses,  and  recreation, 
each  affect  essential  elements  of  a  uuister  j)lan.  These 
duties  of  the  water  are  woven  into  a  series  of  coter- 
minous multipurpose  projects  which  form  a  substruc- 
ture for  the  future  develojjment  of  the  region. 

The  consummation  of  the  comprehensive  plans  for 
the  Columbia  and  its  major  tributaries  will  ulti- 
nuitel}'  place  more  than  4,000,000  acres  of  additional 
land  under  irrigation,  pi'ovide  for  over  800  miles  of 
inland  navigation,  and  make  available  about  11,000,000 
kilowatts  of  low-cost  power. 

These  possibilities,  unrivalled  for  power  and  irri- 
gation in  the  country  today,  constitute  a  magnificent 
challenge  to  the  statesman,  the  economist,  the  engi- 
neer, and  the  citizen  at  large,  through  the  opportu- 
nity to  create  new  homes,  new  opportunities,  and 
greater  wealth  and  security  for  millions  of  people. 

Grand  Coulee  and  Bonneville,  two  key  projects  of 
the  comprehensive  plan,  are  now  under  ccuist ruction. 

Grand  Coulee,  a  reclamation  and  power  project, 
which  will  store  over  5,000,000  acre-feet  of  water  be- 
hind a  high  dam  across  the  ujjper  river,  is  the  heart 
of  the  plan.  At  this  dam,  when  the  project  is  com- 
plete, the  waters  of  the  Columbia  will  generate 
1,890,000  kilowatts,  and  carry  an  average  annual  load 
of  1,280,000  kilowatts  without  further  storage  devel- 
opment in  Canada.  Having  generated  this  power, 
these  waters  then  pass  downstream  for  further  duty 
in  power  production,  irrigation,  navigation,  and 
other  purposes.  The  Columbia  Basin  or  Grand  Coulee 
reclamation  project,  with  an  indicated  1,200,000  acres 
of  irrigable  land,  also  supports  the  development  of 
this  project.  Assuming  only  two-thirds  of  this  acre- 
age, made  productive  only  to  the  extent  of  the  aver- 
age of  the  present  irrigated  land  of  the  four  States, 
there  would  be  an  annual  gross  value  of  product  of 
over  $37,000,000  from  irrigation  alone.  The  power 
return  at  only  $8  i^er  kilowatt  year,  from  only  one- 
half  of  the  capacity  would  be  $4,800,000  per  year,  ex- 
clusive of  additional  returns  from  down.stream  power 
plants  (including  about  $800,000  per  year  at  Bonne- 
ville). 

Bonneville,  a  navigation  and  power  project  located 
on  the  river  at  the  head  of  tidewater  is  the  first  unit 
of  the  inland-waterway  system.  The  initial  power  de- 
velopment of  this  project  will  be  86,000  kilowatts,  the 
ultimate  432,000.    The  firm-power  output  of  this  plant 


will  be  materially  increased  by  the  final  storage  at 
tiie  Grand  Coulee  project.  With  the  completion  of 
tiu;  Bonneville  dam  and  its  lock,  500  by  76  feet,  and 
the  dredging  of  the  channel  downstream  to  Vancouver, 
ocean  navigation  for  vesseLs  drawing  up  to  26  feet 
will  be  extended  82  miles  further  up  stream  than  at 
present. 

Between  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  on  the  main 
river,  seven  future  projects  are  designated.  The  lower 
three  of  these,  together  with  the  canalization  of  the 
lower  Snake  River  will  ultimately  provide  for  inland 
navigation  to  the  vicinity  of  Lewiston,  Idaho,  nearly 
500  miles  from  the  sea. 

The  details  of  the  comprehensive  plans  for  the  Co- 
lumbia River  and  its  tributaries  may  be  found  in  the 
reports  ^  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  made  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  Hou.se  Document  308.  Sixty- 
ninth  Congress,  first  se&sion.  Elements  of  the  subject 
are  touched  upon  also  at  various  points  in  this  report, 
including  the  parts  of  this  section  (II)  and  the  ap- 
pendixes, relating  to  water  resources,  waterways, 
transportation,  irrigation,  and  power. 

Land  Resources 
Land,  Soil,  and  Cover 

■VVlaile  the  four  States  cover  an  area  of  253,000,000 
acres,  only  about  7  percent,  or  17,600,000  acres,  in  1929 
was  devoted  to  agi'iculture.  Timbered  areas  cover 
93,299,000  acres.  Mountainous  country,  water  sur- 
faces, and  regions  at  present  suited  largelj*  to  grazing 
or  game  preserves,  constitute  the  remainder.  This 
comparatively  small  acreage  of  farm  lands  contains  a 
considerable  variety  of  soil  tyjies  and  farming  con- 
ducted under  varying  climatic  conditions. 

Along  the  coasts  of  Oregon  and  Washington,  the 
soils  are  of  a  yellowish  brown  with  a  yellow  subsoil. 
This  same  formation  extends  up  the  Chehalis  River 
and  portions  of  the  Cowlitz  Valley  in  Washington,  up 
the  Columbia  River  on  both  sides  part  way  to  Port- 
land, and  up  the  Umix}ua  River  into  Douglas  County 
in  Oregon.  The  fertility  of  this  soil  is  evidenced  by 
the  excellent  farm  production  and  by  some  of  the  fuiest 
stands  of  timber  in  the  region. 

From  Centralia  in  Washington,  north  to  Everett  and 
surrounding  Puget  Sound,  the  soils  are  largely  glacial 
and  gravelly,  with  little  water-holding  capacity.  This 
is  not  true  ahmg  the  river  bottoms,  where,  over  the 
centuries,  rich  silts  have  been  spread  by  annual  floods. 
In  such  areas,  some  of  the  most  fertile  soils  in  the 
resfion  are  found. 


'  See  H.  Doc.  103,  7:id  Cong.,  Ist  scss. :  H.  Doe.  263,  72d  ConE..  1st 
sess. ;  H.  Doc.  190,  73d  Cong.,  2d  sess. :  H.  Doc.  395.  7.3d  Cong..  2d  sess. 
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The  Willamette  Valley  area  in  Oregon  runs  to  brown 
soil  with  a  i"ed  subsoil,  and  where  properly  drained 
and  fertilized  jJroduces  abundantly.  This  is  the  largest 
body  of  land  west  of  the  Cascades  devoted  to  farming. 

Throughout  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  Cas- 
cades, the  Coast  Range  and  Olympics,  the  cover  is 
mostly  timber.  In  these  areas,  the  development  of 
certain  shoestring  valleys  has  produced  problems 
which  the  Forest  Service,  the  Resettlement  Adminis- 
tration, and  other  public  agencies  are  now  trying  to 
solve. 

In  central  Oregon  and  Washington,  the  rainfall  is 
not  sufficient  to  assure  the  successful  raising  of  crops. 
In  considerable  portions  of  these  areas,  wind  erosion 
is  taking  place. 

In  the  wheat-growing  areas  of  eastern  Oregon  and 
Washington,  the  soil  is  a  rich  sandy  loam,  subject  to 
water  and  wind  erosion  where  proper  safeguards  have 
not  been  adopted. 

Excepting  for  some  valleys  in  northern  Idaho,  the 
wheat-raising  district  of  the  Palouse  and  certain  sec- 
tions around  Lewiston,  most  of  the  area  north  of  the 
Snake  is  mountainous  and  timbered.  Agriculture  is 
largely  centered  in  southern  Idaho  where  irrigation  is 
available. 

In  Montana,  in  the  valleys  west  of  the  Continental 
Divide,  soil  and  rainfall  are  productive  of  fruits  and 
diversified  farming.  East  of  the  Rockies  in  the  Great 
Plains  country,  dry  farming  on  the  light  soils  has  been 
attempted  with  doubtful  returns.  Along  the  Yellow- 
stone and  the  easterly  portion  of  the  Missouri,  rich 
alluvial  soils  are  present. 

Land  Problems 

Because  of  the  variety  of  soils  and  climatic  condi- 
tions, numerou-s  land  problems  have  developed;  already 
those  of  shoestring  valleys,  of  wind  and  water  erosion, 
of  over-extended  dry  farming  have  been  noted.  In 
the  attempt  to  solve  these  problems,  land  classification 
and  soil  surveys  in  each  of  the  States  have  been  under- 
taken. This  work  is  now  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Resettlement  Administration,  and  until  such  re- 
search is  completed  basic  planning  will  be  limited  to 
that  extent.  In  the  earlier  reports  of  the  land  consult- 
ants, problem  areas  have  been  designated  and  resettle- 
ment areas  located.  The  problem  of  tax  delinquency 
and  the  handling  and  management  of  such  lands  as  do 
revert  to  the  counties,  requires  the  utmost  in  coopera- 
tion between  Federal,  State,  and  county  officials.  Cer- 
tain extensive  areas  have  been  examined  for  game  pre- 
serves and  refuges,  others  for  inclusion  in  the  adjoin- 
ing forest  reserves,  and  still  others  for  grazing. 

In  the  various  reports  of  the  State  land  consultants, 
considerable    information   bearing  on   land   problems 


is  presented  in  the  form  of  statistics  and  maps.  In 
a  coordinated  report  by  H.  H.  Henry,  regional  land 
consultant,  and  in  the  re^jort  of  R.  F.  Bessey,  regional 
consultant,  for  the  period  January  1934  to  January 
1935,  most  of  this  is  brought  together  in  a  brief  sum- 
mary. In  April  1935  A.  S.  Burrier,  Oregon  land  plan- 
ning consultant,  prepared  the  Agi-icuhural  Lands  in 
the  Williamette  Valley,  Oreg.  (a  preliminary  report). 
Similar  reports  have  been  issued  for  the  States  of 
Idaho  and  Montana. 

Agriculture 

Agricultural  development  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
followed  closely  the  pioneer  trappers  and  prospectors. 
It  is  characterized  by  a  gi-eat  diversity  of  climate  and 
soils  and  specialization.  A  progressive  attitude  is 
shown  toward  improved  methods  for  production,  in 
adaptation  to  peculiarities  of  climate,  to  control  of 
pests  and  diseases,  and  the  development  of  better  liv- 
ing conditions  on  the  farm. 

Irrigation  is  notabl}'  important  in  all  four  States 
and  particularly  so  in  relation  to  this  report  since  in- 
crease in  irrigated  lands  offers  one  of  the  best  aids  to 
the  current  resettlement  program.  The  deiJendability 
of  properly  developed  irrigation  farming  is  well  un- 
derstood, yet,  recent  dry  seasons  have  led  to  manj' 
losses  due  to  insufficient  water  supply  or  excess  land 
coverage. 

Agi-iculture  ranks  second  only  to  the  forests  in  the 
values  i:)roduced  in  the  region. 

Problems. — The  problems  of  agriculture  in  the 
region  are  many  and  varied;  most  of  them  being 
handled  by  well  established  and  ably  managed 
agencies,  such  as  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  with  its  many  subdivisions  and  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Northwest,  the  Federal  Land  Bank, 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Resettle- 
ment Administration,  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration, the  several  agricultural  experiment  stations 
and  extension  services,  State  departments  dealing 
with  similar  matters,  etc.  Most  vitally  pertinent  to  this 
report  is  the  work  of  the  Resettlement  Administration, 
since  the  creation  of  farm  homes  on  new  irrigation 
projects  will  aid  directly  in  its  problem  of  caring  for 
farm  families  who  must  be  given  better  opportunities 
for  makinor  a  living. 

The  decided  need  for  more  manufacturing  activity 
in  order  to  increase  local  markets  and  thus  more  nearly 
balance  the  internal  economic  situation  is  brought 
out  clearly  in  the  analyses  of  transportation  and  of 
industry. 

Promotion  of  cooperative  activities  relating  to  agri- 
cultural  development,  particularly   those   relating  to 
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all  forms  of  water  use,  can  -well  be  made  a  major 
service  to  be  rendered  by  the  Pacific  Northwest  Re- 
gional Planning  Commission. 

The  readjustment  problems  in  the  field  of  forestry 
and  range  management  overlap  definitely  with  agri- 
culture in  determining  proper  land  use,  and  the  im- 
portance of  correct  decisions  and  proper  regulations 
in  bringing  about  results  cannot  be  overestimated. 

Grazing 

Under  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act.  which  provides  for 
the  intelligent  reorganization  and  management  of  open 
grazing  lands,  steps  have  been  taken  to  block  out 
areas  to  be  thus  administered.  State  land-planning 
advisory  committees  liave  taken  part  in  tlie  studies  of 
this  and  related  problems  of  land  use.  In  Oregon 
such  a  special  committee  of  tlie  State  planning  board 
has  undertaken  study  of,  and  made  notable  progress 
toward,  the  solution  of  long-standing  and  complex 
problems  involved  in  the  use  and  jurisdiction  of  pub- 
lic lands  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State. 

Forestry 

A  large  part  of  the  productive  area  of  the  Columbia 
Basin  States  consists  of  forest  land  in  an  area  which 
contains  more  than  half  the  remaining  timber  supply 
of  the  United  States  and  furnishes  36  percent  of  the 
Nation's  lumber.  No  attempt  to  improve  the  social 
and  economic  status  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
can  leave  out  of  consideration  this  important  industry 
which  ranks  fourth  in  importance  in  tlie  Nation  as  for 
value  of  product  and  number  of  persons  employed. 
The  industry  in  this  Pacific  Northwest  region  supports 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  population. 

Forest  lands  in  the  four  Columbia  Basin  States  cover 
93,000,000  acres.  Half  of  this  area  is  in  national  for- 
est ;  a  third  of  it  is  privately  owned ;  and  the  balance 
is  in  some  other  form  of  public  ownership.  Though 
the  national  forests  contain  a  50  percent  greater  area 
than  private  forests,  they  possess  no  more  timber,  and 
part  of  the  merchantable  timber  which  they  do  pos- 
sess is  in  commercially  inaccessible  locations.  Some 
sectors  of  the  publicly  owned  forest  areas  are  valuable 
chiefly  for  recreation  or  for  flood  and  erosion  control. 

The  Columbia  Basin  area  (four  States)  has  917  bil- 
lion board  feet  of  merchantable  timber  as  against  a 
total  of  only  1,608  billion  feet  for  the  entire  country. 
It  has  an  amount  equal  to  about  90  percent  of  the 
timber  in  the  entire  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Under  scientific  protection  and  management  this 
valuable  timber  resource  is  capable  of  supplying  a 
permanent  livelihood  to  nearly  a  million  people.  Un- 
der the  planless  system  now  being  pursued  it  is  des- 
tined to  early  extinction,  with  the  same  consequent 


disruptions  of  the  social  and  economic  structure,  which 
has  followed  in  the  wake  of  timber  operations  all  the 
way  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

At  the  recent  rate  of  depletion  it  is  estimated  that 
commercialh'  available  stands  of  old  growth  high- 
quality  timber  in  this  area  will  be  exhausted  within  a 
generation  or  even  less. 

The  economic  significance  of  this  prospective  timber 
depletion  can  scarcely  be  overemphasized.  The  tax- 
able private  investment  in  timber  and  operating  im- 
provements is  somewhere  near  a  billion  dollars.  This 
investment,  in  1929,  produced  an  income  of  $585,000,- 
000,  or  40  percent  of  the  total  income  of  the  four  States. 

In  Oregon  and  Washington  forest  industries  em- 
ployed 59  percent  of  all  persons  employed  in  manu- 
facturing. The  forests  of  the  region  directly  and 
indirectly  furnish  a  livelihood  for  778,000  people. 
They  supply  65  percent  of  the  freight-car  loadings 
in  Oregon  and  Washington  and  67  percent  of  the 
outbound  intercoastal  tonnage  by  water. 

In  spite  of  their  vital  importance,  the  forests  here 
are  largely  managed  in  the  same  prodigal  fashion 
which  has  produced  disaster  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  The  lessons  in  water  conservation,  in  flood 
and  erosion  control,  have  been  painfully  learned  in  the 
East.  In  the  Columbia  Basin  there  is  immediate  rea- 
son for  concern. 

Almost  without  exception  the  streams  have  their 
sources  in  forested  mountain  areas  upon  which  the 
large  irrigation  projects  must  depend  for  their  sum- 
mer water  supply. 

The  uses  and  the  potential  benefits  of  the  Columbia 
Basin  forests  demand  a  higher  degree  of  forest-fire 
protection  than  is  now  being  secured.  If  sustained 
timber  yield  is  to  be  maintained,  annual  area  losses 
from  forest  fires  should  not  exceed  from  one-tenth  to 
three-tenths  of  1  percent  of  forest  areas.  Actual 
losses,  particularly  on  privately  owned  cut-over  land, 
far  exceed  that  limit.  Adequate  protection  would  re- 
quire from  35  percent  to  50  percent  increase  in  expend- 
iture on  necessary  facilities. 

Although  the  forest-fire  problem  far  outshadows  the 
problem  caused  by  insects  and  tree  disease,  yet  in  the 
ponderosa  pine  forests  of  eastern  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington, the  western  pine  beetle  is  destroying  substan- 
tially more  timber  than  fires.  This  insect  during  peak 
epidemic  periods  is  taking  a  toll  from  the  pine  forests 
comparable  to  that  taken  by  the  sawmills.  In  the 
white-pine  region  of  Idaho  the  menace  of  the  white- 
pine  blister  rust  calls  for  an  intensive  eradication  cam- 
paign. In  both  these  areas  the  continued  support  of 
timber-dependent  communities  is  threatened  by  an  at- 
tack which  can  only  be  met  by  scientific  approach  and 
thorough  and  expensive  eflfort. 
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The  most  serious  problem  involved  in  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  Colimibia  Basin  forests  is  the  existing 
forced  liquidation  of  valuable  stands  on  privately 
owned  lands.  While  only  one-third  of  the  forest  area 
is  privately  owned,  this  one-third  contains  43  percent 
of  the  timber  volume;  and  on  account  of  the  superior 
quality  and  accessibility  of  this  timber,  it  holds  de- 
cidedly the  dominant  position.  Private  capitalists 
made  heavy  investments  in  timber  and  operating  im- 
provements at  a  time  when  the  importance  of  continu- 
ous operations  was  little  understood.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  Theodore  Roosevelt,  then  President,  an- 
nomiced  as  a  national  policy,  timber  conservation. 
Pt)ssibly  these  eastern  and  midwest  operators  who 
had  cut  out  their  timber  stands  in  these  localities,  be- 
lieved their  last  chance  had  arrived  to  acquire  new 
timber  holdings  before  these  conservation  policies 
were  put  into  effect.  These  investments,  in  many 
cases  heavily  mortgaged,  were  not  premised  upon 
long-term  holding  required  for  sustained-yield  opera- 
tion. They  were  made  on  a  basis  of  quick  con- 
version, in  other  words,  the  contrary  of  conservation. 
Sums  required  to  meet  interest  on  mortgage  and 
bonded  debt  and  taxes  are  now  forcing  liquidation 
and  precluding  sustained-yield  operation.  It  is  a  vi- 
cious circle  and  the  present  procedure  of  liquidation 
accentuates  its  own  abuses.  High  carrying  charges 
and  taxes  force  overproduction  of  lumber.  A  lower 
market  further  stimulates  the  desire  for  volume  pro- 
duction in  the  grades  and  sizes  most  cheaply  available. 
The  margin  of  utilization  becomes  narrowed.  Top 
and  small  logs,  slightly  defective  logs,  and  marginal 
trees  are  left  fallen  in  the  woods,  knocked  down  in 
the  ruthless  struggle  to  hang  up  volume  production 
records,  and  of  no  futui-e  use.  A  Forest  Service  study 
of  woods  waste  in  the  Northwest  shows  that  in  normal 
times  there  is  wasted  on  the  ground  20  percent  of  the 
volume  taken  by  the  mills. 

Another  difficult  phase  of  this  same  program  lies  in 
the  tax  situation.  In  the  Douglas  fir  region  annual 
taxes  on  standing  timber  average  about  2  cents  per 
thousand  board-feet.  The  timber  tax  has  been  taken 
for  granted  as  an  invariable  source  of  revenue.  As  the 
timber  is  depleted  the  tax  on  the  remaining  stand  is 
increased  to  provide  an  undiminished  total  return. 
From  an  average  of  70  cents  per  acre  in  the  heavily 
timbered  counties,  the  tax  increased  to  as  high  as  $3 
or  $-1  per  acre  in  depleted  counties.  Counties  have 
clung  to  the  policy  of  completely  draining  the  resource, 
shutting  their  eyes  to  the  inevitable  collapse  which 
must  follow  this  goose-killing  ])rocedure. 

Representatives  of  the  lumber  industry  in  both  the 
Douglas  fir  and  the  pine  regions  of  the  Columbia  Basin 
States  have  evinced  their  desire  to  formulate  and  ob- 


serve rules  of  forest  practice  designed  to  keep  their 
lands  in  a  productive  condition.  However,  under  pres- 
ent economic  conditions  private  owners  cannot  carry 
for  the  necessary  period  the  large  timber  land  invest- 
ment required  for  sustained-yield  operations.  Ade- 
quate control  of  production  and  the  oix-ration  on  sus- 
tained-yield basis  cannot  be  secured  without  powerful 
Government  aid.  Most  timber-land  owners  are  forced 
to  liquidate  by  reason  of  economic  conditions  beyond 
their  control.  Tax  reform  and  other  measures  designed 
to  remove  present  obstacles  to  sustained-yield  opera- 
tion are  bound  to  be  slow.  This  complex  situation  can 
be  remolded  onlj^  through  a  substantial  shifting  of 
forest  land  from  private  to  public  ownership. 

There  is  more  to  be  considered  in  the  proposal  for 
enlarged  public  forests  than  the  vital  continuation  of 
the  timber  industry  itself.  The  United  States  Forest 
Service  has  demonstrated  that  forest  lands  have  mul- 
tiple uses  which  may  be  developed  and  coordinated 
under  public  ownership  for  the  greatest  possible  public 
benefit.  In  addition  to  timber  resources,  some  of  the 
major  forest  values  include  those  inherent  in  properly 
protected  watersheds,  in  the  grazing  of  livestock,  in  the 
development  of  fish,  game,  and  wildlife,  and  in  the 
wider  field  of  recreation.  Under  careful  management 
each  of  these  forest  uses  may  be  developed  on  the  same 
area  without  sacrificing  the  othei's. 

Sustained-yield  forest  management  is  the  logical  ap- 
proach to  a  solution  of  this  forest  problem  which  pro- 
foundly involves  the  social  and  economic  welfare  of 
the  entire  Columbia  Basin  region.  It  means  stabiliza- 
tion in  place  of  insecurity;  permanent  communities  in 
place  of  migi-atory  towns;  permanent  caj^ital  and  tax 
structures  in  place  of  vanishing  resources.  It  means 
that  communities  will  stop  "living  off"  forest  capital 
and  start  "living  off"  forest  income.  The  plan  is  based 
on  the  primary  conception  of  an  industrial  conmiunity 
consisting  of  wood-convei-sion  factories,  homes,  and  the 
cultural  and  economic  advantages  of  society,  supported 
Ijermanently  by  a  continuous  forest  output. 

From  a  practical  standpoint,  sustained  yield  re- 
quires stable  land  ownership,  unified  control,  a  fair 
method  of  assessing  costs  against  the  various  proi)er- 
ties  involved,  and  an  intelligent  management  which 
will  take  every  advantage  of  conunercial  and  scientific 
processes.  Under  present  economic  conditions,  it  is 
hardly  practicable  for  an  operating  company  to  carry 
under  private  ownei-ship  the  large  quantity  of  timber 
required  to  place  it  on  a  sustained-yield  basis.  A  con- 
version period  of  20  years  is  generally  considered  a 
limit  for  carrying  private  timber;  and  even  so,  allow- 
ance is  usually  made  for  an  appreciation  in  timber 
values  during  that  period.  A  solution  for  this  owner- 
ship problem  is  seen  in  the  proposal  that  the  i)ublic 
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carry  part  or  in  some  cases  all  of  the  timber  re- 
sources, leaving  private  capital  to  operate  the  logging 
and  milling  ends  of  the  business  with  a  timber  in- 
vestment in  conformity  with  practical  economic  limi- 
tations. 

The  operation  of  private  timber  on  a  sustained-yield 
basis  would  require  a  change  in  financial  set-up  for 
the  operators,  based  on  long-term  continuous  opera- 
tion of  timber  properties.  It  is  proposed  that  Federal 
forest  credits  at  low-interest  rates  and  long  maturities 
would  be  provided  to  aid  private  owners  in  placing 
their  lands  in  such  sustained-yield  enterjjrises. 

A  larger  public  participation  in  the  forest  protec- 
tion program  is  required  in  order  to  induce  private 
owners  to  assume  the  risks  of  fire  and  insect  losses 
which  would  be  faced  under  permanent  timber  opera- 
tions. 

The  present  system  of  timber  taxation  will  have  to 
be  supplanted  by  some  equitable  system  which  defers 
at  least  part  of  the  tax  until  the  timber  is  actually  cut. 
In  order  to  meet  the  financial  problem  which  this 
change  would  mean  to  local  tax-levying  units,  a  plan 
has  been  suggested  by  which  counties  would  be  com- 
pensated for  their  present  loss  in  property  taxes  by 
commensurate  annual  advances  from  some  central 
fund.  This  tax  fund  in  turn  would  be  replenished 
from  timber  returns  when  the  timber  was  cut. 

The  operation  of  publicly  owned  timber  on  a  sus- 
tained-yield basis  requires  prompt  and  definite  provi- 
sion for  a  sustained-yield  policy  on  Indian  lands,  on 
revested  grant  lands,  and  public-domain  lands.  The 
importance  of  the  adoption  of  this  policy  for  the  Ore- 
gon and  California  revested  grant  land  of  Oregon  is 
particularly  emphasized.  The  national  forest  is  al- 
ready operated  on  a  sustained-jneld  basis. 

Opening  the  way  for  sustained-yield  practice  on 
public  and  private  lands  is  only  part  of  the  program 
required  to  make  this  policj-  successful.  On  the  posi- 
tive side  an  aggressive  program  of  research  is  needed 
looking  to  maximum  utilization  of  forest  products  and 
maximum  efficiency  in  forest  management  and  in  both 
woods  and  manufacturing  operations.  The  object  is  to 
stabilize  and  develop  forest  resources  for  the  greatest 
possible  public  benefit.  Eesearch  and  organization 
should  be  extended  into  the  merchandising  field  study- 
ing and  developing  the  specific  needs  of  the  market. 

The  four  Columbia  Basin  States  have  it  in  their 
power  to  become  the  permanent  wood  lot  of  the  Na- 
tion. The  large  stands  of  uncut  timber  on  extensive 
areas  make  it  possible  to  adopt  a  program  of  sus- 
tained-yield forest  management  without  any  general 
industrial  curtailment  such  as  occurred  in  the  Lake 
States  when  their  timber  became  exhausted. 


An  aggressive  program  of  industrial  development 
may  make  it  possible  to  stabilize  certain  communities 
through  expansion  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry 
or  through  development  of  other  industries  which 
employ  as  much  labor.  Research  has  already  shown 
that  certain  districts  of  western  Washington  and 
Oregon  are  among  the  fastest  pulp  timber  growing 
areas  in  the  United  States.  This  region  could,  if  nec- 
essary, supply  all  the  Nation's  needs.  Without  a  posi- 
tive forest  policy  along  the  lines  indicated,  it  must  soon 
face  a  period  of  painful  readjustment  which  will 
involve  directly  and  indirectly  the  happiness  and  pros- 
I>erity  of  the  region's  entire  population. 

An  adequate  analysis  of  proposed  methods  of  stabi- 
lizing the  industry  must  be  of  a  regional  character 
rather  than  by  separate  States.  Much  opposition  by 
short-sighted  officials,  looking  for  immediate  tax  re- 
turns, must  be  met  and  overcome.  A  program  of 
study  and  education  carried  on  by  the  Regional  Plan- 
ning Commission  in  cooperation  with  the  Regional 
Forestry  offices  seems  imperative. 

Mineral  Resources 
Geology 

The  inner  and  outer  forces  of  nature  have  endowed 
this  region  with  great  areas  of  mountains  and  valleys 
in  which  are  hidden  quantities  of  valuable  minerals. 
These  can  best  be  measured,  not  bj'  what  is  seen,  but 
in  terms  of  the  geologic  ore-forming  processes  which 
are  clearly  in  evidence.  The  four  principal  ore-form- 
ing epochs  have  emploj^ed  their  forces  in  molding  and 
remolding  the  earth  crust  of  this  region,  and  in  so 
doing  each  has  produced  the  conditions  which  give 
birth  to  quantities  of  valuable  ores.  IMost  of  these  ores 
lie  hidden  beneath  the  surface,  but  thev  may  be  found 
with  the  proper  kind  of  exploration  technique.  There 
is  plenty  of  visible  evidence,  however,  in  the  1,200 
known  occurrences  of  100  different  minerals.  Gold 
leads  with  350  occurrences,  copper  has  approximately 
70,  silver  71,  lead  69,  and  zinc  has  26.  In  addition 
there  are  the  remarkably  rich  districts  which  are  now 
being  mined. 

Discovery  and  the  resultant  developments  have  up 
to  the  present  time  been  confined  to  the  genetic  and 
host  formations  which  happened  to  have  been  eroded 
into  view.  The  newer  techniques  of  exploration  are 
based  upon  this  general  geological  evidence.  These 
will,  no  doubt,  reveal  many  other  very  important  min- 
eral deposits  wliich  could  not  be  found  by  the  older 
methods  of  prospecting  and  exploration. 

Upon  the  basis  of  the  geologic  structure  of  the  re- 
gion, it  is  relatively  certain  that  present  discovery  has 
revealed  only  a  few  of  the  great  deposits  which  still 
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lie  beneath  the  surface.  Butte  and  the  Coeur  d'Alene 
districts  came  to  liglit  quite  by  accident,  but  their 
richness  might  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  deposits  yet 
unfound. 

Production 

The  four  States  produce  about  one-fourth  of  the 
Nation's  lead,  one-third  of  its  silver,  one-sixth  of  its 
copper,  and  one-twentieth  of  its  gold.  In  the  non- 
metallic  production,  however,  the  region  lags  far  lie- 
hind  the  development  elsewhere  in  the  Nation,  where 
the  former  exceeds  the  metallics  in  total  value.  The 
retardation  is  due  to  a  number  of  unfavorable  factors 
such  as  distance  to  markets,  high  freight  costs,  and 
the  lack  of  demand  within  the  region.  With  some 
improvement  in  these  factors  there  should  be  a  con- 
siderable expansion  in  the  production  of  coal,  oil,  gas, 
phosphate,  and  other  nonmetallics.  Special  mention 
should  be  given  to  the  important  possibility  of  pro- 
ducing the  light  metals  from  the  alumina  clays  and 
magnesite  deposits  which  exist  in  the  region.  This 
production  appears  to  be  contingent  upon  the  success- 
ful application  of  certain  electro-metallurgical  proc- 
esses which  will  probably  be  economically  practicable 
with  low-cost  electrical  energy.  Research  in  this  field 
and  also  in  the  ferro  alloys  should  go  forward  as  a 
part  of  the  general  power  program. 

The  advancing  technology  of  mineral  extraction 
and  refining  which  now  includes  physical,  chemical, 
and  metallurgical  processes,  independently  and  in 
combination,  will  have  a  very  important  bearing 
upon  the  future  production  of  all  ores.  The  progres- 
sive discovery  of  new  methods  makes  it  possible  to 
work  lower  and  lower  grade  ores.  The  flotation 
process  of  extraction  marked  an  important  step  in  the 
recovery  of  metals,  but  as  time  goes  on  its  causative 
reactions  become  more  fully  understood.  The  increas- 
ing knowledge  of  the  old  and  new  reagents  is  widen- 
ing the  scope  of  its  application  very  rapidly. 

The  importance  of  the  mining  industry  to  certain 
sections  of  the  region  cannot  be  overemphasized. 
Districts  like  Butte  and  Coeur  d'Alene  are  almost 
wholly  dependent  for  their  survival  upon  this  activity. 
The  larger  cities  like  Spokane,  Seattle,  Tacoma,  and 
Portland  draw  a  substantial  part  of  their  income  from 
the  mines  of  the  region. 

Relation  of  Power  to  Mining 

Power  touches  mining  in  two  important  ways.  The 
first  and  obvious  use  is  in  the  mechanical  energy  re- 
quired in  the  movement  of  ores  and  other  material. 
As  the  large  producers  lontinue.  it  has  beiomc  neces- 
sary to  sink  deeper  shafts,  which  in  turn  require  more 
hoisting,  more  pumping,  and  the  conditioning  of  air 


to  make  human  effort  at  these  depths  possible.  There 
is  need  for  keeping  these  costs  low  as  possible  by  the 
use  of  inexj^ensive  power.  With  the  present  outlook 
in  the  industry,  however,  it  would  not  be  justifiable 
to  expect  any  gi-eat  increase  in  the  total  amount  which 
will  be  consumed  by  the  present  industry. 

The  second  and  more  important  use  of  power  is 
found  in  the  extraction  and  refining  processes  them- 
selves. There  is  good  reason  to  think  that  the  elec- 
tric furnace  can  be  used  extensively  in  various  smelt- 
ing operations.  Electrometallurgy  is  just  in  its  in- 
fancy and  the  same  is  true  for  electrochemistry.  If 
it  becomes  economically  feasible  to  manufacture  phos- 
phate fertilizer  by  the  electrical  process,  there  will  be 
market  for  millions  of  kilowatt-hours  per  annum. 

The  transportation  improvements  will  be  of  gi"eat 
value  to  the  mining  industry,  in  which  cost  of  trans- 
portation is  of  special  importance.  With  the  conjunc- 
tion of  low-cost  power  and  decreased  transportation 
costs,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  mining  in  the  North- 
west will  be  a  leading  influence  in  the  future  progress 
of  the  region. 

Exploration,  Prospecting,  Mapping 

It  is  the  general  view  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
outcropping  mineral  deposits  of  the  country  have  been 
foimd.  This  is  not  true,  however,  with  relation  to 
the  base  metal  deposits  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Here  there  are  immense  areas  unsurveyed  upon  which 
no  white  man  has  yet  trod;  some  of  these  are  literally 
standing  on  edge,  othei-s  are  covered  with  timber 
growth  or  otherwise  present  difficulties  which  have 
prevented  the  prospector  from  carrying  out  a  thor- 
ough search.  The  great  Butte  discovery  included  an 
area  less  than  25  feet  in  length  and  a  few  feet  in  width, 
and  the  Coeur  d'Alene  was  even  less  in  proportion. 
Both  represent  needles  found  in  a  haystack. 

The  haphazard  methods  of  the  past  have  begun  to 
yield  diminishing  returns.  It  has  become  necessary  to 
bring  into  this  work  a  more  intelligent  method  of  dis- 
covery and  investigation.  Fortimately,  such  methods 
are  at  hand. 

Aeroi3hotography,  topographic  and  geologic  map- 
ping, drillings,  geophysical  surveys,  and  metallurgical 
analyses  are  the  new  techniques  which  will  be  em- 
ployed in  systematic  progression.  Thus  far  not  over 
10  percent  of  the  mineral  area  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
has  been  studied  in  sufficient  detail  to  provide  base 
maps.  Not  more  than  5  percent  of  the  region  has  been 
covered  in  geologic  maps  of  detail  and  accuracy,  suffi- 
cient for  the  needs  of  exploration  work. 

The  time  has  arrived  when  all  exploration  work 
must  lie  organized  into  a  comprehensive  service  which 
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will  be  available  to  the  entire  industry.  No  one  com- 
pany can  undertake  or  effectively  carry  out  the  wide- 
spread program  which  is  necessary. 

Needs  and  Recommendations 

Minerals  are  an  exhaustible  and  nonreproducible  re- 
source. The  need  for  conservation  is,  therefore,  quite 
apparent.  It  is  also  obvious  that  with  the  playing 
out  of  high-grade  ores  there  is  need  for  the  discovery 
of  cheap  methods  of  extraction  and  refining.  This  is 
an  improvemont  which  should  be  steadilj'  advancing 
through  research  and  experimentation.  As  a  practi- 
cal suggestion  along  this  line,  there  might  be  a  greater 
degree  of  Federal  cooperation  with  the  States  in  pro- 
viding funds  for  the  State  bureaus  of  mines  and 
geology.  These  institutions  in  conjunction  with  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  and  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Mines  are  eminently  qualified  to  carry  on  a 
large  portion  of  the  investigations  required  in  all 
branches  of  mining. 

The  need  for  organizing  a  mineral  discovery  and 
exploration  service  has  already  been  mentioned. 

The  report  of  the  National  Resources  Board  has 
stated  ^  as  obvious  needs  in  connection  vnth  mineral 
resources  (1)  extension  of  areal  surveys  in  mineral- 
bearing  districts,  (2)  more  thorough  inventories  of 
mineral  reserves,  (3)  fundamental  research  in  geology 
to  improve  methods  of  locating  minerals,  (4)  improve- 
ments in  technique  of  exploration,  (5)  improvements 
in  technique  of  mining  and  metallurgj^  and  (6)  studies 
of  effects  of  improvements  in  transportation.  To 
these  needs  may  be  added:  (1)  Transportation  into 
promising  producing  districts,  (2)  provision  for  elec- 
tric power  in  districts  ready  for  production,  (3)  regu- 
lation of  competitive  production,  (4)  Federal  aids  in 
noncompetitive  mineral  fields,  (5)  Federal  considera- 
tion of  custom  processing  plants,  (6)  studies  and  fore- 
casts of  minerals  consumption,  (7)  Federal  studies 
and  policies  for  stimulation,  stabilization,  and  protec- 
tion of  mineral  industries. 

Industry 

General 

The  effect  of  abundant  low-cost  electric  energy  will 
become  evident  in  (1)  the  expansion  of  existing  in- 
dustries, (2)  in  bringing  to  the  northwest  branches 
of  enterprises  which  have  their  parent  establishment 
in  other  sections  of  the  country,  and  (3)  in  the  crea- 
tion of  new  industries  which  may  use  local  or  im- 
ported raw  material  in  new  processes  where  cost  of 
power  is  a  considerable  factor. 


'Report    of   National    Resources   Board,    pt.    IV,   sec.    11,    December 
1934,  p.  433. 


It  remains  true,  of  course,  that  availability  of  raw 
material  and  inexpensive  power  are  not  the  only  fac- 
tors which  control  the  growth  of  industry.  In  some 
commodities,  as  for  example  pears,  there  are  lands 
suitable  for  the  production  of  a  quantity  which  would 
supply  the  entire  world  with  the  canned  product. 
This  avails  nothing  so  long  as  consumers  prefer  other 
kinds  of  fruit.  The  same  tickle  tastes  may  put  a  veto 
upon  certain  processes  of  preserving  with  equal  effec- 
tiveness. In  other  commodities,  like  lumber,  wood 
pulp,  light  metals,  alloys,  etc.,  the  consumers'  tastes  do 
not  carry  so  much  weight.  Cost  of  product  and  the 
standard  of  quality  more  nearly  determine  the  market. 

Forests 

At  present  the  lumber  and  wood  industries  are  by 
far  the  most  important.  Tliis  region  supplies  about 
40  percent  of  the  Nation's  annual  lumber  cut.  The 
industry  employs  51  percent  of  the  industrial  wage 
earners  within  the  region  and  accounts  for  52  percent 
of  the  industrial  pay  roll.  There  is  a  growing  diversi- 
fication in  the  manufacture  of  the  timber  products  in 
planing  mills,  veneer  plants,  furniture  factories,  and 
factories  for  the  making  of  cooperage  and  wooden 
ware.  These  make  possible  a  greater  utilization  of  the 
standing  timber  and  also  of  the  log  but  even  more 
refinement  of  manufacture  is  necessary  if  present 
wastes  are  to  be  avoided. 

Pulp  and  paper  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  forest  industries.  The  capacity  of  wood- 
pulp  production  has  increased  almost  180  percent  over 
the  past  12  years  and  the  raw  material  supply  could 
sujDport  an  increase  to  many  times  the  present  output. 
The  region  is  now  supplying  22  percent  of  the  sulphite 
pulp  which  is  produced  in  the  United  States,  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  other  varieties  of  pulps,  in- 
cluding bleached  and  unbleached  sulphite,  sulphate, 
soda,  and  mechanical.  Most  of  tliis  is  manufactured 
into  i>aper  and  paper  products  and  board  in  local  mills, 
excepting  the  greater  part  of  sulphite  which  goes  to 
converting  mills  in  the  East.  Under  proper  forestry 
methods  this  region  could  permanently  supply  all  the 
sulphite  pulp  which  is  now  being  used  in  this  country 
and  about  half  of  the  sulphate  pulp.  There  is  much 
need  for  further  research  into  the  uses  of  cellulose  and 
lignin.  It  may  be  expected  that  an  entire  new  series 
of  products  might  be  found  to  augment  those  already 
known  which  include  paper,  rayon,  cellophane,  lac- 
quers, plastics,  building  boards,  and  such  material. 

Agriculture 

Agriculture  supplies  raw  material  for  several  im- 
portant processing  industries.     The  milling  of  wheat 
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flour  has  maintained  its  leading  position  over  a  long 
period  and  in  spite  of  the  current  depression.  At  pres- 
ent, these  mills  su^jply  about  10  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's flour.  The  northwest  canning  industry  supplies 
48  percent  of  the  apples,  69  percent  of  the  berries,  46 
percent  of  the  pears,  and  87  percent  of  the  prunes. 
Six  new  plants  for  the  canning  of  peas  have  been  built 
since  1932,  and  this  branch  could  be  expanded  to  meet 
almost  anj'  market.  The  cold-ijack  j^rocess  of  preserv- 
ing is  opening  still  other  outlets  for  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. While  there  is  a  sizeable  meat-packing  indus- 
try in  existence,  it  does  not  begin  to  care  for  all  of  the 
livestock  produced  and,  in  the  case  of  pork,  it  does 
not  supply  all  of  the  local  demand.  The  woolen  in- 
dustry also  lags  far  behind  the  supply  of  raw  material 
produced.  There  are  a  few  mills  which  weave  fabrics 
of  various  kinds,  and  a  small  part  of  this  is  made  up 
into  clothing.  In  the  Willamette  Valley  there  is  a 
growing  flax  industry  which  is  now  producing  twines. 
There  is  need  for  a  closer  study  of  international  mar- 
kets to  determine  the  advisability  of  further  expansion 
in  the  various  agricultural  processing  industries. 
Much  more  could  be  learned  about  the  cold  and  hot 
processes  of  packing  for  fruits  and  vegetables.  It  is 
fairly  obvious  that  meat  packing  should  be  expanded 
to  meet  local  demands,  at  least.  Much  more  can  be 
done  in  developing  flax  into  an  important  industry 
which  will  benefit  a  considerable  group  of  people. 
The  value  added  by  manufacture  in  the  case  of  flax 
bears  a  ratio  of  $36  to  $1,000. 

Fisheries 

Fisheries  are  an  old,  established  industry  in  this 
region.  It  supplies  the  gi"eatest  quantity  of  fresh  and 
frozen  halibut  and  of  canned  salmon.  The  catch  of 
halibut  is  coming  more  and  more  to  coincide  with  nat- 
ural production,  but  the  salmon  catch  is  diminishing. 
In  order  to  maintain  salmon  it  will  be  necessary  to 
secure  State,  interstate,  and  international  cooperation. 
Certain  species  are  being  caught  in  quantities  which 
are  far  beyond  the  rate  of  natural  rej^roduction.  Un- 
less a  balance  is  established  through  some  well-devised 
policy  of  conservation  the  industry  will  be  destroyed. 
The  experience  of  such  conservation  in  the  halibut 
industry  gives  reason  to  expect  that,  by  somewhat 
similar  measures,  the  output  of  salmon  could  not  only 
be  preserved  but  increased.  The  Pacific  oj'stcr  indus- 
try grew  from  nothing  in  1930  to  68,000  cases  in  1934. 
The  manufacture  of  fish  oils  and  fish  meals  is  also 
expanding  and  will  continue  to  do  so  with  proper 
sales  methods.  Care  should  be  exercised  in  the  utili- 
zation of  all  the  byproducts,  and  there  should  be  con- 
tinued research  to  improve  methods  of  preservinj:. 


Minerals 

The  region  accounts  for  the  following  approximate 
percentages  of  the  Nation's  output  of  metals:  7  per- 
cent of  gold,  15  percent  of  copper,  27  percent  of 
lead,  35  percent  of  silver,  20  percent  of  mercury,  and 
7  percent  of  zinc.  The  technical  methods  of  extrac- 
tion which  are  in  use  conform  to  the  most  modern 
practice  and  have  been  made  possible  by  the  abundant 
supply  of  low-cost  electrical  energy  which  has  been 
available.  With  increasing  demands  for  the  lighter 
structural  metals  such  as  aluminum  and  magnesium, 
the  clays  and  magnesite  deposits  loom  into  importance 
as  a  basis  for  a  new  field  of  industry.  In  the  con- 
version processes  of  these  light  metals,  power  is  a 
very  important  factor.  There  are  also  possibilities  of 
developing  ores  from  which  are  derived  metals  used 
in  the  ferro-alloys.  The  research  in  methods  of  ex- 
traction of  all  the  various  metals  should  be  continued 
and  expanded.  This  effort  has  a  special  application 
to  the  manufacture  of  commercial  fertilizer  which  will 
have  an  increasing  importance  in  agriculture.  At 
present  there  is  very  little  produced,  but  the  region 
does  possess  an  immense  deposit  of  phosphate  rock 
which,  with  low-cost  electric  energy,  could  supply-  all 
the  needs  of  the  four  States  indefinitely.  The  region's 
requirements  in  the  building  materials  such  as  cement, 
brick,  tile,  etc.,  are  largely  supplied  locally.  Montana 
has  a  number  of  important  oil  refineries. 

Manufacturing 

In  "value  added  by  manufacture"  the  region's  total 
is  2.13  percent  of  the  national  total.  With  a  population 
which  is  2.8  percent  of  the  total,  the  proportion  is 
somewhere  near  the  normal.  However,  in  certain  re- 
spects the  industry  of  the  region  is  out  of  balance. 
This  is  especially  true  of  forest  products,  which  rate 
at  24  percent  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  4  percent 
for  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  In  other  classifications  the 
region  is  seriously  deficient,  especially  so  in  the  finish- 
ing industries  for  textiles,  minerals,  and  luxuries.  This 
condition  is  gradually  being  corrected  through  increase 
in  population  creating  more  local  demands. 

Per-capita  "value  of  manufactured  products"  for  the 
United  States,  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and  each  of  the 
four  States  is  given  in  table  III. 

Table  III. — Showing  (1)  value  of  manufactured  products  in 
Sl.OOO's,  (2)  populations  in  1,000's,  (3)  per-oapita  value  of 
manufactured  products 


United 
States 

PadBc 
Northwest 

Idaho 

Mon- 
tana 

Oregon 

Wash- 
Incton 

S70  434,863 

$1,575,287 
3,509 
$450 

$9«,349 

447 

$215 

$271,094 

538 

$504 

$411,766 
956 
$430 

$796,058 

2 

122, 775 

$574 

1,568 

3     

$507 
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Commerce 

In  a  country  so  diversified  in  its  economic  life  as 
the  United  States,  tiiere  are  sharp  differences  in  the 
pattern  of  economic  activities  in  different  parts  of  tlie 
country.  A  State  like  Rhode  Island,  for  example,  had 
in  1930,  51  percent  of  its  gainfully  employed  persons 
engaged  in  manufacture,  while  North  Dakota  had  only 
9.2  percent.  West  Virginia  had  19.3  percent  of  her 
gainful  workers  employed  in  mines,  while  Delaware 
had  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent.  Fifty-tive  and 
nine-tenths  percent  of  the  workers  in  North  Dakota 
were  engaged  in  farming,  while  in  Rhode  Island  only 
3  percent  were  employed  in  agriculture.  Commerce 
on  the  other  hand,  is  a  common  tie,  running  through 
the  whole  fabric.  It  varies,  to  be  sure,  but  within  more 
narrow  limits  than  other  types  of  activity.  In  1930 
New  York  showed  the  highest  percent  of  gainful 
workers  in  trade  (15.6),  while  Mississippi  showed  the 
smallest  (5.5). 

Persons  engaged  in  retail  trade  probably  constitute 
about  the  same  proportion  of  the  population  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Variations  in  the  total  engaged 
in  trade  as  between  States  are  very  largely  explicable 
in  terms  of  differences  in  the  extent  of  wholesale  trade, 
and  foreign  and  domestic  commerce.  This  seems  to  be 
the  explanation  of  the  differences  which  are  found  to 
exist  between  the  four  Pacific  Northwest  States.  In 
1930  the  percentages  of  the  gainfully  employed  popula- 
tions engaged  in  trade  in  these  States  were:  Idaho, 
10.3;  Montana,  9.6;  Oregon,  13.6;  and  Washington, 
14.1. 

Wliolesale  trade  is  largely  a  function  of  population 
and  of  location  on  trade  routes.  There  are  cases  in 
which  a  State  depends  for  wholesale  services  upon 
centers  outside  its  own  borders.  This  is  especially  true 
for  Idaho  and  slightly  less  so  for  Montana.  Retail 
trade,  except  for  the  mail-order  business,  tends  to  be 
indigenous. 

The  role  of  the  seaport  cities  in  foreign  and  domestic 
commerce  deserves  some  special  attention.  These  cities 
depend  for  the  outbound  movement  of  commerce  upon 
the  production  of  the  hinterlands  which  gets  an  easy 
exit  by  this  route  to  the  lanes  of  ocean  transport.  For 
the  inbound  movement  they  depend  again  upon  their 
tidewater  location  and  upon  their  connections  with 
inland  consuming  populations  or  with  local  industries 
which  use  imported  raw  materials. 

In  this  region  the  foreign  and  domestic  exports  ex- 
ceed the  imports.  Commerce  here  is  largely  con- 
cerned with  the  movement  out  of  the  area  of  the 
products  of  agriculture  and  industry — wheat,  fruits, 
and  lumber.  The  population  most  easily  reached  by 
the  North  Pacific  ports  is  too  small  to  support  a  large 


import  movement,  and  there  are  relatively  few  indus- 
tries requiring  large  quantities  of  raw  materials  from 
outside  the  region. 

The  contrast  between  inbound  and  outbound  move- 
ment is  more  striking  in  foreign  than  in  domestic  com- 
merce; in  part  because  petroleum  products  constitute 
about  three-fifths  of  all  domestic  imports.  In  ton- 
nage terms,  the  movement  of  goods  to  other  countries 
is  many  times  the  auKjunt  brouglit  in.  The  result  is  a 
bad  load  factor  for  foreign  shipments,  wliich  is  re- 
flected in  higher  rates  for  outbound  freight.  Relief 
fi"om  this  condition  through  population  growth  will  be 
very  slow  and  uncertain.  There  is  greater  prospect 
that  study  would  reveal  the  possibilities  of  new  in- 
dustries in  the  region  making  use  of  raw  materials 
brought  from  abroad.  Consideration  should  be  given 
to  this  problem  not  only  in  planning,  but  in  the  deter- 
mination of  rate  policies  for  electric  energy.  New  in- 
dustries brought  to  the  I'egion  by  attractive  power 
rates  and  other  factors  may  accentuate  this  unbalanced 
situation  in  the  field  of  foreign  commerce,  but  they 
may  lead  to  a  better  adjustment,  and  fuller  utilization 
of  the  transport  and  trade  facilities  which  now  exist. 

Transportation 

Transportation  has  been,  is,  and  probably  always 
will  be  a  dominating  factor  in  the  economic  and  so- 
cial life  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  The  region  may  not 
be  unique  in  that  respect  but  the  fact  comes  to  the 
surface  in  any  study  of  its  resources  and  economics. 

It  is  a  region  of  (a)  few  centers  of  population,  (J) 
high  production,  (c)  low  consumption,  and  ((/)  long 
distance  between  points  of  production  and  points  of 
consumption.  Long  distance  to  heavy  consuming 
markets  and  consequent  high  cost  of  transportation 
have  been  factors  limiting  the  development  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  and  restricting  the  volume  of  its 
products. 

The  principal  commodities  produced  and  those  for 
which  the  region  is  peculiarly  adapted,  are,  in  most 
cases,  products  over  which  the  producer  has  no  control 
in  setting  prices.  He  must  accept  prices  that  are  of- 
fered in  markets  outside  the  region  and  pay  the  trans- 
portation cost  to  delivery  point. 

It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  popular  demand 
is  and  will  continue  to  be  for  lower  transport  cost. 
This  may  be  secured  by : 

{a)  Shortening  distances  between  producer  and 
consumer  through  the  creating  of  less  circuitous  land 
routes  and  routing; 

(b)  Lowering  the  level  of  present  land  transport 
rates;  and 

(c)  Making  possible  the  full  use  of  inland  water- 
wavs  for  navigation. 
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The  relation  between  cost  of  production  and  cost 
of  transportation  as  affecting  cost  to  ultimate  con- 
sumer is  intimate  and  obvious.  It  is  apparent  that 
transportation  cost  is  now  too  high  a  factor  with  re- 
spect to  the  products  of  this  region.  The  problem 
of  reaching  an  equable  balance  is  one  of  growing  im- 
portance. 

Continuous  study  is  required  by  some  agency  which 
is  in  position  to  see  objectively  the  whole  region  in  its 
relation  to  domestic  and  world  trade.  Such  an  agency 
should  collect  information  concerning  all  new  develop- 
ments and  trends  in  transport.  It  should  be  charged 
with  responsibility  for  cooperating,  coordinating,  and 
advising  in  all  the  various  matters  of  transport. 

Satisfactory  transportation  at  lowest  cost  to  car- 
rier and  shipper,  with  due  regard  for  profit  to  the 
former  and  justice  to  the  latter,  is  the  goal  toward 
which  all  studj^  should  be  directed. 

A  few  items  suggested  for  additional  study  are: 
(a)  ''Cargo"  or  "mass"  movement  of  commodities 
adaptable  to  it;  (&)  the  extended  use  of  portable  con- 
tainers interchangeable  between  all  methods  of  trans- 
jxtrt;  (c)  coordination  of  all  methods  of  transport  as 
to  terminals,  routing,  scheduling,  and  rate-making; 
{d)  concentration  of  rate-making  and  tariff  publish- 
ing; (e)  elimination  of  useless  jjarallel  routes  and 
circuitous  routing;  and  (/)  the  elimination  of  any 
practices  that  obstruct  the  way  to  lowered  cost. 

Inasmuch  as  there  is  so  much  potential  hydroelectric 
power  in  the  region,  it  seems  probable  that,  eventu- 
ally, railroads  throughout  the  region  will  be  electri- 
cally operated.  Reserves  of  fuel  oil,  which  the  coast 
railroads  generally  use,  are  not  inexhaustible.  A  de- 
tailed study  of  this  subject  could  well  be  instituted 
now,  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  developing  a 
customer  for  electric  energy  but  to  find  out  if  the 
use  of  electric  motive  power  would  not  reduce  operat- 
ing expenses  so  that  in  turn  rates  might  be  reduced. 

All  principal  trunk  highways  should  be  studied  with 
a  view  to  gradually  converting  them  into  more  modern 
"limited  motorways"  for  the  sake  of  the  many  extremely 
important  benefits  that  would  accrue  therefrom. 

In  the  waterway  section  the  need  for  improvement 
of  inland  waterways  for  navigation  is  stressed,  but 
always  with  the  expressed  or  implied  provisions  that 
the  improvement  must  be  followed  by  actual  use  of 
the  improved  channel,  and  at  lower  aggregate  cost  to 
shipper  and  carrier  than  can  be  attained  by  parallel 
land  transport. 

There  are  sections  in  the  appendixes  -^  that  briefly 
discuss  the  subject  of  transmitting  electric  power  by  a 


•*  Appendixes  on   nie  and   available  In   offices   of  the   Pacific   North- 
west Planning  Commission  and  National  Kesoiirces  Committee. 


common-carrier  grid  system,  and  suggesting  careful 
study  of  its  possibilities. 

In  the  future  there  will  be  much  more  work  for 
transport  agencies  to  perform  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west region  than  there  is  today. 

The  indirect  reasons  are:  {a)  An  abundant  supply 
of  hydroelectric  energy,  only  a  part  of  which  is  now  in 
course  of  development;  {h)  natural  resource  reserves  of 
essential  character,  cajsable  of  sustaining  production 
on  a  grand  scale;  (c)  mild,  moist  climate,  west  of  the 
Cascade  Mountains,  for  all-year  work  and  play,  and 
particularly  adapted  to  manufacturing,  including 
textiles;  {d)  water  available  for  irrigable  areas  of 
great  extent  and  proven  fertility,  to  produce  maxi- 
mum crops;  (e)  recreational  ai-eas  and  opportunities,  of 
diverse,  wholesome,  and  appealing  character,  inter- 
spersed throughout  the  entire  region;  (/)  further  im- 
provement of  waterways. 

The  direct  reasons  are :  {a)  Increased  production  of 
manufactured  and  processed  goods;  {h)  development 
of  additional  natural  resources,  as  research  and  exploi- 
tation prove  them  economically  available ;  (c)  increase 
of  population  due  to  development  activities  now  under 
way  and  planned;  {d)  increase  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction as  additional  irrigable  areas  are  put  under 
water;  {e)  increased  tourist  travel  attracted  by  recrea- 
tional advantages  of  outstanding  appeal ;  (/)  increased 
trade  with  oriental  and  other  foreign  countries,  as 
international  conditions  become  stabilized. 

Recommendations 

There  are  recommended  for  further  study  or  action, 
as  economically  justified: 

(1)  Electrification  of  railroads  in  the  region. 

(2)  Elimination  of  grade  crossings  to  fullest  pos- 
sible extent. 

(3)  Cross-State  rail  line  in  central  Oregon. 

(4)  Rail  line  connectmg  Yakima  Valley  with 
lower  Columbia  River. 

(5)  Highway  connecting  Missoula,  Mont.,  witli 
Lewiston,  Idaho  (Lewis  and  Clark  Highway). 

(6)  Highway  connecting  central  Idaho  with 
northern  Nevada  and  California  (Idaho-Oregon- 
Novada  Highway). 

(7)  Roadways  to  Salmon  River,  Idaho,  area. 

(8)  Highway  connecting  Enterprise,  Oreg.,  with 
Asotin,  Wash. 

(9)  Highway  connecting  Yakima  Valley  with 
Cowlitz  Valley. 

(10)  Conversion  of  principal  trunk  highways  into 
modernized  ''limited  motorways." 

(11)  Further  improvement  of  Columbia.  Snake, 
and  Willamette  Rivers  for  navigation. 

(12)  Intracoa.stal  canal  connecting  Puget  Sound 
with  Columbia  River. 

(13)  The  establishing  of  a  common-carrier  gi'id 
S3'stem  of  electric  transmission. 
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(14)  Study  of  the  general  ::ervices  to  wliich  each 
method  of  ti'ansport  is  best  adapted  and  their  eco- 
nomic relation  to  each  other. 

(15)  Continuous  study  of  the  whole  transporta- 
tion subject  from  a  national  as  well  as  regional 
viewpoint. 

Recreational  Resources 

The  outdoor  recreational  resources  bear  several  im- 
portant relationshijis  to  the  future  development  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  They  have  distinct  values  acces- 
sory to  those  other  resources  of  land  and  water — ag- 
ricultural, foi'est,  mineral  and  jjower — from  which  so 
much  is  expected  in  the  way  of  economic  progress. 
Because  of  their  outstanding  character  and  diversity 
in  location  and  kind  they  will  contribute  materially 
to  the  fullness  of  life  and  add  to  the  population  draw- 
ing power  of  other  factors.  They  will  contribute  ma- 
terially to  a  growing  tourist  influx  and  so  to  industry 
and  trade,  and  to  the  population  supporting  power  of 
the  region. 

The  second  major  relationship  is  the  converse — the 
effect  of  river  and  other  regional  developments  and 
their  public  works  upon  the  recreational  resources. 
Past  tendencies  have  been  to  neglect  the  cultural  and 
aesthetic  in  the  pioneer  development  stages  of  re- 
gional economy.  Consequently,  in  the  rush  of  purely 
physical  construction  and  under  the  pressures  of  in- 
dustrial and  urban  expansion,  other  valuable  assets 
have  been  destroyed  needlessly  and  priceless  oppor- 
tunities lost.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  necessary  to  du- 
plicate the  error  of  the  past  in  this  respect  and  yet 
that  is  still  the  dominating  tendency.  There  are  cer- 
tain exceptions,  but  in  general  responsibilities  for  con- 
servation are  limited  in  contrast  to  definite  responsi- 
bilities for  construction. 

In  the  construction  of  large  public  works  the  agen- 
cies in  charge  are  giving  an  increasing  amount  of  at- 
tention to  conservation  within  the  limits  of  authority 
and  responsibility.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
Bureau  of  Eeclamation  in  dam  construction  have  rec- 
ognized the  problem  of  fish  conservation  and  the  need 
of  landscape  rehabilitation  in  the  immediate  vicinitj- 
of  the  works.  They  have  no  mandate,  however,  to 
solve  the  more  indirect  problems  of  conservation  and 
land  planning  occasioned  I)y  these  projects  such  as 
boom  town  growth  and  ramshackle  roadside  develop- 
ments in  the  vicinities.  The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
is  giving  increasing  attention  to  the  problem  of  road- 
side control  through  requirements  for  wider  rights-of- 
way  and  for  landscaping,  but  this  affects  only  a  minor 
fraction  of  all  roads. 

The  problems  to  be  brought  on  by  industrial  and 
urban  developments,  and  bj'  the  development  of  large 
irrigated    areas,   will    be   still    greater.     For    orderly 


growth,  with  a  minimum  of  confusion  and  waste,  high- 
ways, towns,  parks,  and  reserves  must  be  planned  and 
controlled  by  means  of  public  land  ownership,  land 
classification,  and  zoning.  The  same  forms  of  control 
should  apply  to  these  as  to  dams,  irrigation  canals, 
and  forestry  improvements.  In  other  words,  the 
planning  of  large  public  works,  such  as  those  involved 
in  the  comprehensive  j^lan  for  the  Columbia  River, 
should  definitely  make  provision  for  broad  land  plan- 
ning and  for  secondary  water  uses,  having  recreation 
definitely  in  mind. 

The  Columbia  Gorge,  a  scenic  feature  of  national 
as  well  as  regional  importance,  is  the  outstanding  low- 
gradient  route  for  water,  railway,  highway,  and  air 
communications  between  the  coast  and  the  hinterland. 
It  is  particularly  important  to  harmonize  the  some- 
times conflicting  requirements  in  this  area.  This  may 
be  done  through  the  mapping  and  classification  of 
lands,  rural  zoning,  the  increasing  and  consolidation 
of  public  ownerships  so  as  to  permit  conservation  of 
forests  and  waterfalls,  the  improvement  of  roadsides, 
of  recreational  usage  of  river  and  shore,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  a  comprehensive  interstate  park  system. 
Since  the  superior  usage  of  most  of  the  land  in  the 
gorge  is  obviously  recreational  it  is  probable  that  such 
a  development  would  be  more  than  economical.  The 
Regional  Planning  Commission,  in  view  of  the  inter- 
state character  and  the  urgency  of  consideration  of 
this  area,  has  been  making  maps  and  studies  of  the 
gorge  area  as  rapidly  as  funds  and  work  relief  projects 
for  the  purpose  would  permit. 

Summarized,  the  needs  in  this  field  are  national. 
State,  and  local  recognition  of  the  essential  quality 
of  coordinate  planning  for  the  conservation  of  the 
recreational  resources  of  scenery,  forest,  stream,  parks, 
and  travelways,  in  connection  with  the  general  physical 
development  of  the  region. 

Public  Works 

This  entire  report  is  concerned  very  largely  with 
public  works — to  determine  a  means  for  conserving, 
developing,  and  utilizing  the  resources  of  the  region, 
to  assay  their  place  in  the  regional  economy,  to  deter- 
mine their  effects  upon  its  future,  and  to  suggest 
the  organization  for  their  planning,  construction,  and 
operation.     (See  sec.  IV.) 

In  the  program  for  public  works  there  has  been  a 
recent  tendency  toward  greater  cooperation  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  lesser  political  units  of  government. 
Although  necessitated  largely  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
depression  this  cooperation  has  revealed  certain  advan- 
tages which  will  probably  be  broadened.  Intcr-gov- 
ernmental  cooperation  will  be  continued  despite  ulti- 
mate abandonment  of  those  agencies  created  only  for 
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service  during  the  depression.  All  of  the  special  de- 
pression activities  have  l>c<>n  so  out  of  the  ordinary, 
and  the  Federal  expenditures  which  have  been  made 
are  so  abnormally  high,  that  they  are  entirely  unsafe 
as  bases  for  estimating  probable  future  expenditures. 
In  what  follows,  the  abnormalities  of  the  depression 
period  generally  have  been  ignored. 

In  this  region,  the  past  principal  Federal  public 
works  have  been  those  needed  to  develop  a  pioneer 
area — highways,  river  and  harbor  improvements,  irri- 
gation, and.  to  some  extent,  flood  control  and  hydro- 
electric development.  The  States  have  made  heavy 
expenditures  for  highways  but  only  relatively  light 
expenditures  for  the  housing  of  State  institutions. 
A  larger  portion  of  the  total  public  works  expendi- 
tures in  this  region,  therefore,  has  been  for  transpor- 
tation improvements,  and  for  natural  resources  devel- 
opments, than  obtains  in  the  older  settled  sections  of 
the  country. 

Past  and  Present  Conditions  and  Trends 

For  the  total  construction  expenditures  of  the  entire 
country,  fairlj^  complete  data  are  available  for  the 
years  1920  to  1932,  and  the  avei-age  for  that  period 
may  be  deemed  reasonably  normal.  The  average  an- 
nual construction  expenditure  for  the  period  was 
$6,791,000,000  or  about  $58.65  per  capita  and,  of  this, 
62.6  percent  was  for  private  work,  33.2  percent  for 
non-Federal  public  work,  and  4.2  percent  for  Federal 
public  work.  Oregon's  expenditures  for  the  same 
period  was  $75.50.  of  which  65.4  percent  was  for  pri- 
vate work  and  34.6  percent  for  public  work.^  Com- 
plete data  are  not  available  for  the  other  States  but 
Oregon's  figures  are  probably  fair  averages  for  the 
region.  Detailed  data  of  non-Federal  public-works 
expenditures  of  the  four  Pacific  Northwest  States  are 
available  for  the  years  1931  and  1932.  These  indi- 
cate an  annual  expenditure  of  $22.30  per  capita  with 
the  following  segregation:  State,  50.9  percent; 
counties,  10.3  percent ;  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  29.1 
percent;  other  civil  divisions,  9.7  percent.  The  years 
1931  and  1932  are  not  typical,  being  subnormal  as  to 
non-Federal  expenditures,  but  the  percentage  segre- 
gation is,  of  course,  more  nearly  typical  of  normal 
conditions. 

A  significant  fact  is  that  of  total  construction  in  the 
United  States,  two-thirds  is  private  work  and  only 
one-third  public  work,  of  which  only  one-eighth  is 
Federal  public  work.  For  the  Pacific  Northwest,  the 
latter  figure  is  about  one-fifth  but  its  other  ratios  are 
practically  the  same  as  above.  These  ratios,  together 
with  the   ratio  of   present  annual  public   works  ex- 
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penditures  and  loans  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
the  total  construction  expenditures  of  the  late  iy20's 
(very  roughly  2  billion  to  10  billion),  indicate  the 
importance  of  private  construction.  They  also  indi- 
cate the  insufliciency  of  Federal  public  works  appro- 
priations of  the  present  order  of  magnitude  to  replace 
the  shrinkage  in  private  construction  during  a  de- 
pression such  as  the  present  one,  and  point  to  the  need 
of  stimulants  for  private  construction. 

For  the  period,  1920  to  1932,  the  Federal  public 
works  expenditures  amounted  to  an  average  of  about 
$280,000,000  per  year  or  $2.42  per  capita.  The  types 
of  works  are  listed  in  the  order  of  cost  magnitude: 
Public  roads,  32.9  percent;  rivers  and  harbors,  205 
percent;  navy  yards  and  docks,  7.2  percent;  flood  con- 
trol, 5.6  percent;  public  buildings,  4.8  percent;  forest 
service,  4.0  percent;  reclamation,  3.7  percent;  miscel- 
laneous lesser  items,  21.6  percent.  For  the  Pacific 
Northwest  the  per  capita  expenditure  was  $5.42  as 
against  $2.42  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  major 
increases  being  for  public  roads  and  for  reclamation. 

For  the  2-year  period  from  July  1933  to  the  middle 
of  1935,  the  total  allotments  from  Public  Works  Ad- 
ministration funds,  for  Federal  public  works  in  the 
region  amounted  to  about  $150,000,000;  the  total  for 
non-Federal  public  works  loans  and  grants  was  about 
$25,000,000.  The  total  represented  by  these  figures 
is  not  excessively  high,  but  owing  to  the  prostrate 
condition  of  industry,  the  Federal  Government  was 
forced  to  assume  more  than  its  normal  share.  There 
was  also  a  need  to  fill  the  gaps  of  the  public  works 
which  had  been  suspended  by  the  agencies  of  kx'al 
government. 

Relatively  high  Federal  expenditures  for  public 
works  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  may  be  justified  by 
several  conditions,  such  as:  The  Federal  ownership  of 
a  large  part  of  the  land ;  the  less  advanced  stage  of  de- 
velopment in  the  region ;  the  high  contribution  to  na- 
tional wealth;  the  increase  of  national  wealth  through 
the  conservational  works;  providing  for  a  larger 
future  popidation;  and  mitigating  unemployment. 

Future  Public  Works 

There  are  many  logical  avenues  for  enlarged  public 
works  activities  in  the  region  as,  for  example,  the 
expansions  of  present  operations  in  the  fields  of  irri- 
gation, forestry,  flood  control,  navigation  improve- 
ment, hydroelectric  power,  etc.,  and  by  the  assumption 
of  new  activities  as  in  the  fields  of  agricultural  resettle- 
ment, rural  electrification,  low-cost  housing,  etc.  The 
extent  of  these  possible  expansions  cannot  safely  be 
projected  far  into  the  future  but  to  the  extent  that  they 
are  already  reflected  in  past  trends  and  past  expendi- 
tures, they  will  have  cognizance  in  our  estimates. 
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In  considerinfr  the  future  it  should  be  recognized 
that  the  Fedei-al  grants  for  public  works  of  certain 
characters — such  as  the  river  improvements  for  navi- 
gation, power  and  reclamation,  water  conservation; 
and  State,  forest  and  park  highways — give  great  im- 
petus to  the  development  of  the  region  and  tend  to 
generate  other  projects,  both  public  and  private. 

Based  upon  a.  study  of  the  reasonably  normal  ex- 
penditures of  the  past,  with  such  departures  there- 
from as  may  seem  warranted,  a  judgment  may  be  ex- 
pressed as  to  probable  future  public  works  expendi- 
tures in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  These  expenditures 
for  the  period,  1920  to  1932,  averaged  $25.20  per 
capita  per  j^ear.  of  which  $5.42  was  for  Federal  and 
$19.78  for  non-Federal  public  works.  Two  decades 
after  normal  economic  conditions  are  restored,  it  is 
believed  that  a  fair  estimate  would  be  about  10  per- 
cent over  the  above  figures.  The  population  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  should  approximate  4,000,000  by 
1940.  Assuming  normal  conditions  restored  by  that 
time,  the  annual  public  woi-ks  expenditures,  on  the 
above  basis,  should  then  approximate  $110,000,000  of 
which  about  $23,000,000  would  be  the  Federal  portion. 
The  latter  figure  may  be  exceeded  because  of  certain 
large  P.  W.  A.  projects  now  under  way  (Bonneville, 
Grand  Coulee,  and  Fort  Peck).  Just  beyond  1940, 
the  public  Wdrks  expenditures,  per  year,  in  this  region, 
will  be  of  the  order  of  $125,000,000,  of  which  about 
one-fifth  will  be  the  Federal  portion. 

Based  upon  Oregon  experience,  and  heavy  depend- 
ence upon  the  construction  industry  for  employment, 
a  total  annual  construction  expenditure  of  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $200,000,000  to  $250,000,000  for  the  region 
will  be  required  to  maintain  a  reasonably  high  rate  of 
employment. 

Future  expenditures  may  also  be  considered  in  rela- 
tion to  the  region's  natural  resources  awaiting  develop- 
ment. These  resources  are  not  yet  fulh'  known  except 
those  concerned  with  forestry,  fisheries  and  mining, 
power,  irrigation,  drainage,  flootl  control,  and  naviga- 
tion. There  are  about  14,000,000  kilowatts  of  feasible 
hydroelectric  power  yet  to  be  developed,  5,000.000  acres 
of  land  yet  to  be  reclaimed  by  irrigation,  2,000  miles  of 
inland  waterways  to  be  improved  for  navigation,  and 
numerous  flood-control  and  storage  projects  3'et  to  be 
undertaken.  Wlien  these  developments  will  be  con- 
summated, and  what  may  be  their  ultimate  cost,  is 
highly  speculative.  The  water  resources  developments 
alone  may  aggregate  $2,000,000,000. 


Problems  and  Needs 

Although  the  region  is  blessed  with  a  wealth  of 
natural  resource.';,  the  key  to  the  further  development 
of  these  rests  in  the  water  resource  which  has  been  the 
chief  interest  of  this  report.  All  of  these  water  de- 
velopment.s  require  a  capital  investment  which  is  quite 
beyond  the  financing  powers  of  any  agency  outside  the 
Federal  Government.  The  projects  have  alreadj'  been 
launched  and  must  necessarily  be  carried  to  completion 
if  the  original  investment  is  to  be  recovered. 

In  carrying  out  the  program  there  should  be  greater 
attention  given  to  advance  planning.  The  projects 
should  work  into  harmony  with  each  other,  and  into 
the  economy  of  the  region.  To  accomplish  such  a  close 
integration,  there  must  be  plans  and  machinery  which 
wiU  loosely  connect  every  department  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  provide  for  cooperation  between  the 
various  levels  of  government.  Federal,  State,  county. 
and  city. 

It  is  fairly  obvious  that  thei'e  will  have  to  be  a 
number  of  readjustments  of  governmental  organiza- 
tion in  the  direction  of  decentralization  to  meet 
regional  needs.  The  precise  nature  of  these  changes 
will  probably  be  suggested  in  the  study  of  regionalism 
which  is  now  being  carried  on  by  the  National  Re- 
sources Conunittee. 

There  is  further  need  for  definite  agreement  as  to 
the  share  of  public  works  expenditure  which  should  be 
assumed  by  each  agency  of  government,  Federal,  State, 
and  local,  for  various  kinds  of  pi-ojects.  Along  with 
this  belongs  a  definite  policy  which  will  govern  allo- 
cation of  costs  to  the  various  services  which  will  grow 
out  of  these  public  works,  e.  g.,  navigation,  flood  con- 
trol, irrigation,  and  power. 

In  the  planning  of  the  construction  program  of 
these  regenerative  projects,  there  is  need  for  thorough 
ground-work  surveys,  research,  and  economic  studies. 
The  experience  of  the  past  has  been  that  appropria- 
tions for  these  highly  important  preliminary  surveys 
are  the  hardest  to  secure.  These  surveys  and  studies 
should  be  clearly  recognized  as  an  integi-al  part  of  the 
public  works  program  and  prerequisite  to  any  con- 
struction program. 

In  conclusion  it  might  be  said  that  there  needs  to 
be  a  clearer  recognition  on  the  part  of  every  citizen 
that  the  public  works  of  any  given  region  or  locality 
constitute  a  national  asset.  There  is  always  temptation 
to  engage  in  a  provincial  type  of  thinking  which  in  the 
long  run  inevitablv  brings  self -defeat. 
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The  growth  of  poi^uhition  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
has  followed  in  general  the  same  course  as  for  the 
United  States  as  a  whole,  but  the  complete  experience 
has  been  telescoped  into  a  much  shorter  period  of 
time.  Iimnigration  resulted  in  very  high  percentage 
increases  in  the  early  period  of  settlement,  and  smaller 
percentage  but  larger  absolute  increases  as  the  area 
became  more  fully  developed.  The  resources  which 
attracted  population  were  minerals,  land,  and  forests. 
As  these  resources  became  more  fully  exploited — and 
in  some  cases  depleted — the  rate  of  growth  declined 
until  the  last  census  revealed  a  smaller  percentage 
change  in  population  than  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Early  migrants  to  the  area  were  attracted  by  furs 
and  mining,  but  within  a  short  time  the  relative  im- 
portance of  these  early  magnets  began  to  decline  in 
the  coast  States.  Agricultural  development  became 
the  important  incentive ;  although  mining  did  continue 
to  be  an  important  factor  in  population  growth  in 
Idaho  and  Montana  into  the  second  decade  of  this 
century.  The  railroad  developments  of  the  eighties 
stimulated  a  rapid  increase  in  population — a  movement 
which  died  down  somewhat  in  the  next  decade.  This 
is  shown  on  the  accomjianying  chart   (fig.  21).     The 


period  of  greatest  growth  was  between  1900  and  1910 
when  the  population  of  the  region  increased  by  88  per- 
cent. The  declining  lumber  production  in  the  Great 
liakes  area  and  rapid  expansion  of  lumbering  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  seems  to  have  been  the  most  im- 
portant single  factor  in  this  remarkable  increase  of 
po^DuIation.  The  subsequent  slowing  down  of  popula- 
tion growth  has  been  due  in  some  degree  to  depletion 
of  timber  and  mineral  resources,  but  more  important 
has  been  the  shrinking  foi'eign  and  domestic  markets 
for  the  products  of  the  region. 

The  waves  of  migration  by  which  the  area  was  pop- 
ulated, the  districts  from  which  the  migrants  came, 
and  the  localities  in  which  they  settled  undoubtedly 
have  an  important  bearing  on  the  present  culture  pat- 
tern of  the  region.  In  the  time  available  for  this 
study,  however,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  examine 
these  problems  in  detail.  The  series  of  majis  accom- 
panying this  study  gives  a  general  picture  of  migra- 
tion to  the  Pacific  Northwest  (sec.  II,  drawings  nos. 
2  to  8,  inclusive).  The  migrants  came  very  largely 
from  the  Middle  West,  but  there  were  important  devia- 
tions from  the  main  pattern,  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant being  the  heavy  migration  from  Utah  into  Idaho. 


Table  IV. — Population  of  Pacific  Northwest  1S60-1930 
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Source:  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Buieaa  of  Census. 


'Analysis  by  Blair  Stewart,  economist. 
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By  1920  the  westward  movement  of  population  had 
greatly  diminished,  and  during  the  decade,  1920  to 
1930,  there  was  a  reverse  flow  of  population  from  parts 
of  the  region.  This  is  evident  from  the  map  (fig.  28) 
showing  migration  to  and  from  the  Pacific  Northwest 
States  in  1920  to  1930  as  indicated  by  the  decennial 
changes  in  birth  residence  indices.  According  to  this 
measure  there  was  net  outward  movement  of  popula- 
tion in  the  last  intercensal  period  from  all  the  States 
of  the  region  except  Oregon.  It  may  be  that  in  this 
period  the  emigration  from  the  area  is  overstated  by 
tliis  measure.  This  is  certainly  true  of  the  State  of 
Washington.  The  excess  of  births  over  deaths  sub- 
tracted from  the  total  population  gain  for  Washing- 
ton seems  to  indicate  an  inward  movement  of  around 
100,000.  The  explanation  of  the  underestimate  of 
migration  into  the  State  is  probably  that  the  death 
rate  of  residents  in  Washington  who  were  born  in  other 
States  was  higher  than  the  death  rate  of  natives  of 
Washington  living  in  other  States. 

The  percentage  change  in  population  from  1920  to 
1930  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  shown  by  counties  on 
the  accompanying  mafD,  (fig.  29).  Montana,  which 
suffered  a  loss  of  approximately  2  percent  in  popula- 
tion, had  31  counties  in  which  population  declined 
and  20  in  which  there  was  an  increase  in  population. 
Five  Montana  counties  were  organized  between  1920 
and  1930,  and  percentage  change  figures  for  them  are 
not  available.  Idaho,  with  an  increase  of  3  percent 
in  population,  had  declining  numbers  in  25  counties 
and  increasing  in  19.  There  was  a  gain  of  15.2  percent 
in  the  population  of  Washington,  with  12  counties 
declining  and  27  increasing.  Oregon  had  an  increase 
in  numbers  of  21.8  percent,  but  10  counties  lost  and  26 
gained  population. 

The  sex  composition  of  the  region  shown  in  table  V 
has  exhibited  the  usual  characteristics  resulting  from 
migration.  The  ratio  of  men  to  women  has  fallen 
from  very  high  levels  as  the  country  has  become  more 
fully  developed.  It  is  still  considerably  higher  than 
for  the  Nation.  In  1930  there  were  102.5  men  per  100 
women  in  the  United  States  but  Idaho  had  114;  Mon- 
tana, 120;  Oregon,  110;  and  Washington,  112.  In 
everj'  case  the  ratio  is  lower  in  the  cities  than  in  the 
country,  reflecting  in  part,  perhaps,  the  rural  nature 
of  much  of  Pacific  Northwest  industry,  but,  probably 
more  important,  the  female  migration  to  the  city. 

Population  distribution  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
is  very  uneven  as  is  shown  on  the  map,  distribution 
of  population  (fig.  30).  There  is  a  considerable  con- 
centration of  people  in  the  Puget  Sound  and  Willa- 
mette Valley  sections  west  of  the  Cascade  Mountains 
with  clusters  of  people  at  points  along  the  coast.  For 
the  rest,  population  tends  to  be  gathered  along  the 


river  valleys  in  irrigated  sections  and  in  a  few  min- 
ing and  lumbering  districts.  Slightly  more  than  half 
of  the  population  of  the  four  States  is  to  be  found  in 
the  area  west  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  although  it 
contains  only  17  percent  of  their  total  area. 

While  the  age  composition  of  the  population  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  reflects  the  effect  of  migration  and 
declining  birth  rate,  it  is  a  rather  curious  and  sig- 
nificant fact  that  it  more  closely  approaches  the  age 
distribution  to  be  expected  in  a  stable  population  than 
the  age  composition  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 
There  are  fewer  persons  proportionately  in  the 
younger  ages  and  more  in  the  older  ages  than  are  to 
be  found  in  the  national  population.  For  each  100 
persons  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  there  are  8  children 
under  5,  as  compared  with  9.3  for  the  United  States; 
27.6  between  the  ages  of  5  and  19,  as  compared  with 
29.5 ;  and  15.7  between  20  and  29,  compared  with  16.9. 
Above  30  years  of  age  there  is  a  larger  number  out 
of  each  hundred  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  than  in  the 
United  States.  For  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  the 
United  States,  respectively,  the  figures  by  age  gi-oups 
are:  From  30  to  44.  22.3  and  21.5;  from  45  to  65,  20.1 
and  17.5;  over  65,  6.2  and  5.4.  The  age  distributions 
for  the  States  and  the  combined  area  are  shown  in 
the  accompanying  charts  (fig.  31)  which  also  indi- 
cate the  age  distribution  which  would  prevail  in  a 
stable  population  with  1930  death  rates  in  each  State. 

The  larger  proportion  of  persons  in  the  older  age 
groups  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  does  not  i^revail  in 
all  four  States.  The  proportions  of  older  persons  are 
highest  in  Oregon,  somewhat  less  high  in  Washing- 
ton, and  below  the  average  for  the  count  rj'  as  a  whole 
in  Idaho  and  Montana.  The  unusual  number  of  older 
persons  in  the  two  coast  States  is  probably  due  to  the 
hea\'y  migration  between  1900  and  1910  and  earlier,  and 
the  sharp  decline  in  migration  since  that  period.  The 
mild  climate  west  of  the  mountains  may  have  had  some 
effect  in  attracting  persons  in  the  older  age  groups. 

Table  V. — Males  per  100  females  in  Pacific  Northwest  States, 
ISyO  to  1930 


Year 

Idaho 

Montana 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

1870                     

433.8 
202.2 
151.5 
136.5 
132.5 
118.2 

438.6 
256.6 
187.0 
180.3 
152.1 
120.5 

18*0 

1890 

1900 

117.0 
129.  S 
106.8 

137.9 
133.3 
122.8 
120.4 
126.9 
119.5 
12a  1 
11&8 

139.1 

13a  e 

110.2 

173.2 

1910 

16&4 

1920  .            

125.5 

Farm 

I26l9 

123.6 

1930 

114.3 

102.4 

120.0 

lO&S 

128.3 

131.8 

Nonfarm    ........  .  . ..... 

119  3 
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Table  V. — Males  per  100  females  in  Pacific  Northwest  States, 
J810  to  ^930— Continued 


Oregon 

Washington 

Year 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

1870                                       .  .- 

140.6 
144.8 
137.1 
129.0 
133.2 
113.4 

167.2 
157.8 
163.3 
142.2 
136.3 
118.1 

1880 -. 

1890 

1900 .— 

1910 .-. 

1920 

Farm 

135.9 
131.2 
105.2 

125.9 
134.9 
122.3 
122.9 
121.6 
120.5 
123.9 
117.5 

148.5 
132.4 
111.9 

138.0 
140.9 
126.3 
121.8 

130.3 

1930 - 

110.0 

101.0 

112.1 

lots 

123.0 
123.1 

122.9 

Table  VI. — Birth  rate,  death  rate,  and  rate  of  natural  increase 

in  Pacific  Northwest  States  since  beginning  of  registration 

[Rates  per  1,000  population] 


Source:  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Census. 

Under  the  conditions  existing  between  1920  and 
1930  the  Pacific  Northwest  no  longer  had  the  power  to 
attract  large  numbers  of  per.'^ons  from  other  parts  of 
the  country.  Inunigi-ation  from  other  countries  has 
ceased,  and  even  if  it  sliould  revive  no  great  influx  of 
foreign-born  persons  is  to  be  anticipated  under  our 
present  laws.  There  remains  the  question  of  tlie 
natural  increase  in  the  population  which  may  be  ex- 
pected from  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths.  On  this 
point  striking  differences  are  found  between  the  vari- 
ous States  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  This  is  shown 
in  table  VI.  Idaho,  with  a  rate  of  natural  increase  rang- 
ing from  12.3  to  1,000  in  1928  to  10.7  per  1,000  in  1932, 
is  clearly  tiie  most  prolific  State  in  the  region.  In 
Montana  the  highest  rate  of  natural  increase,  amount- 
ing to  9.7  per  1,000  of  population,  was  recorded  in  1922. 
For  1932  the  rate  was  7.1  per  1,000. 

In  contrast  to  Idaho  and  Montana,  Oregon  and 
Wasiiington  have  quite  low  rates  of  natural  increase. 
In  Oregon  the  highest  rate  was  8.9  per  thousand  in 
1921,  and  the  lowest  2.1  in  1928.  For  1932  the  rate 
was  2.6  per  thousand  of  population.  AVashington  had 
a  maximum  rate  of  10.1  per  thousand  in  1921,  a  mini- 
mum of  2.9  in  1928,  and  a  rate  of  3.1  in  1932. 

The  populations  of  Idaho  and  Montana  are  multi- 
plying at  a  fairly  rapid  rate,  but  the  people  of  Oregon 
and  AVashington  are  barely  re2:)roducing  themselves. 
In  part  these  differences  in  rate  of  natural  increase  are 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  age  distribution  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  coast  States  is  much  closer  to  that  of  a 
stable  population  than  the  age  distributions  in  Idaho 
and  Montana.  Tiiis  may  be  .seen  from  the  above-men- 
tioned charts  showing  age  distribution  since  1880. 

Probably  more  important  than  the  age  composi- 
tions are  the  low  general  fertility  rates  of  tiie  jiopida- 
tions  of  Oregon  and  Washington.  This  may  be  seen 
from  the  chart  showing  the  births  per  1,000  women  in 
specified  age  groups  in  1930  (fig.  33).  Tiie  general 
fertility  rates  in  Idaho  and  Montana  are  higher  at 
all  ages  than  in  Oregon  and  Washington. 


Year 

Birth 
rate 

Death 
rate 

Rate  of 
natural 
increase 

OBEQON 

1919  .  -                

17.4 
18.9 
19.3 
18.4 
18.2 
18.8 
17.9 
16.8 
16.4 
13.4 
14.1 
14.0 
13.7 
13.2 

18.3 
17.1 
16.2 
15.2 
14.2 
13.7 
17.2 
18.7 
18.5 
17.9 
16.9 

18.0 
19.4 
18.7 
19.8 
19.6 
18.0 
17.6 
17.4 
16.4 
15.6 
14.9 
13.8 
14.6 
14.7 
14.0 
13.5 

17.8 
17.2 
21.7 
IS.  8 
20.6 
20.3 
19.5 

11.4 
11.7 
10.4 
11.5 
10.9 
11.4 
11.2 
11.2 
11.5 
11.3 
11.3 
11.0 
10.6 
10.6 

8.6 
8.0 
7.9 
7.7 
7.8 
7.5 
10.7 
10.7 
10.1 
9.8 
9.8 

9.4 
13.3 
10.7 
11.1 

9.5 
10.1 

9.7 
10.0 
10. 1 
10.2 
10.2 
10.9 
10.6 
10.6 
10.5 
10.4 

7.4 
7.1 
9.4 
9.2 
9.4 
9.0 
8.8 

6.0 

1920 

7.2 

1921                                              .   ... 

8.9 

1922     

6.9 

19-23 

7.3 

1924  .               

7.4 

1925 

6.7 

1926                                  

5.6 

1927 - 

4.9 

1928                                                

2.1 

1929 

2.8 

1930 

3  0 

1931                                      

3. 1 

1932 

2.6 

MONTAN.V 
1922 -..- 

9.7 

1923                                         

9.1 

1924           

8.3 

1925 

7.5 

1926                                      

6.4 

1927 -.- 

6.2 

1928                                              

6.5 

1929                                    - 

8.0 

1930 - -- 

8.4 

1931                                          

8. 1 

1932 1 

7. 1 

WASHINGTON 
1917 - 

8.6 

1918                                       

6.1 

1919      

8.0 

1920                                              

8.7 

1921                     .              ...  - 

10.1 

1922      - --- 

7.9 

1923                                

7.9 

1924                                - - 

7.4 

1925 

6.3 

1926                                   

S.4 

1927  .       .                     - 

4.7 

1928 - -.- 

2.9 

1929                                

4.0 

1930          

4.1 

1931 

1932                                   

3.5 
3.1 

IDAHO 

1926      - 

10.4 

1927 - 

10.1 

1928                                  

12.3 

1929 - 

10.6 

1930                                              „_ 

11.2 

1931                            

11.3 

1932 - 

10.7 

Source:    U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Census. 

Further  evidence  of  the  low  fertility  of  the  i^eople 
of  Oregon  and  Washington  may  be  found  in  a  variety 
of  forms.  Because  of  the  inadequacies  of  birth  regis- 
tration data,  it  is  desirable  to  make  use  of  an  index 
of  fertility  wiiich  is  indeixMulent  of  birth  registrations. 
Such  an  index  is  the  number  of  children  under  5  years 
of  age  per  thousand  women  between  the  ages  of  20 
and  -14.  According  to  this  index  Washington  I'anked 
4S  and  Oregon  46  among  the  48  States  in  1920.  Idaho 
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and  Montana,  on  the  other  hand,  ranked  11  and  15, 
respectively.  In  1930  the  ranks  were :  Idaho,  12 ;  Mon- 
tana, 23;  Washington,  44;  and  Oregon,  46. 

Warren  S.  Thompson  estimated  for  each  State  in  the 
country  tlie  number  of  children  under  5  per  1,000 
women,  20  to  44  years  of  age,  which  would  be  necessary 
to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  a  stable  population 
with  1920  death  rates.'  He  found  that  in  1920,  ferti- 
lity in  Oregon  and  Washington  as  measured  by  this 
ratio,  was  just  great  enough  to  provide  for  the  replace- 
ment needs  of  a  population  with  the  age  distribution 
which  goes  with  stability. 

Table  no.  VII  gives  Thompson's  figures  for  1920  for 
the  Pacific  Northwest  States,  and  the  ratios  as  com- 
puted for  1930.  For  both  Oregon  and  Washington 
fertility,  as  measured  by  this  index,  has  fallen  below 
the  rate  necessary  for  permanent  replacement  needs. 
For  Oregon  the  deficiency  was  16  percent  and  for 
Washington  14  percent.  Idaho  and  Montana,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  surpluses ;  amounting  to  32  percent  for 
Idaho  and  13  percent  for  Montana.  The  ratio  of  chil- 
dren to  women  is  shown  by  counties  for  the  Pacific 
Northwest  in  the  accompanying  map  (fig.  32). 

Table  VII. — Children  under  5  per  1,000  women,  20  to  44  years 
of  age,  in  Pacific  Northwest,  1920  and  1930,  and  ratio  required 
for  permanent  maintenance  of  population 


Table  VIII. — Thompson  and  Wlielpton  estimates  of  the  future 

population  of  Pacifio  Northwest' 

[Thousand  persons] 


Idaho 

Montana 

Oregon 

Wash- 
ington 

Children  per  1,000  native  white  women, 
1920  '-.. 

729 

470 
621 

620 

477 
540 

463 

463 
387 

462 

Children  per  1,000  women  required  for 
pennanent  replacement  needs,  1920  '... 
Children  per  1,000  women,  1930  >  ... 

462 
396 

'  Warren  S.  Thompson,  Ratio  of  Children  to  Women,  1920,  Census  Monogiaph 
XT.  pp.  237-238. 
•  Computed  from  United  States  census,  1930. 

The  problem  of  predicting  the  future  population 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  very  difficult,  and  is  ap- 
proached with  trepidation.  It  seems  unwise  to  at- 
tempt such  a  forecast  in  detail,  the  probabilities  of 
errors  in  judgment  as  to  the  future  of  certain  districts 
or  even  States  being  so  large.  Our  jjrocedure  will  be 
to  start  with  the  estimates  of  Thompson  and  Whelp- 
ton  and  then  to  consider  such  modifications  of  their 
figures  as  seem  warranted.  Since  their  estimates  ter- 
minate with  1960,  no  effort  will  be  made  to  push 
forecasts  beyond  that  date. 

The  forecasts  of  Thompson  and  Whelpton  are  given 
in  table  VIII.  They  are  also  shown  graphically  on 
the  chart,  population  of  Pacific  Northwest,  1850-1960 
(fig.  34). 


1930 

1935 

1940 

1950 

1960 

state 

n  a  D 
H  t.  o 
o  u— 

r.  ca  a 

C  fc.  o 
O  ClA^ 

Z 

c  «  n 

B  b.  o 

=  «•= 

k 

z 

447 

538 

956 

1,568 

3,509 

450 
634 

99.^ 
1,616 
3.695 

474 

664 

969 

1,599 

3,606 

455 

528 
1,028 
1,658 
3,669 

504 

588 

978 

1,620 

3,690 

465 
817 

1,073 
1,712 
3,767 

662 

627 

980 

1,632 

3,801 

467 

504 

1,078 

1,711 

3,760 

603 

654 

950 

1,  .593 

3,800 

Oregon 

Pacific  Northwest 

'  Warren    S.   Thompson,    ratio   of  children   to   women, 
monograph  XI,   pp.  237-238. 
44831—36 8 


1920,   census 


'  Warren  Thompson  and  P.  E.  Whelpton,  estimates  of  future  i  opulation  by 
States.  The  figures  for  1930  in  this  table  diHer  from  those  given  elsewhere  in  this 
report  because  of  an  allowance  of  4  percent  for  underestimation  of  children  by  the 
census. 

They  are  based  on  assumptions  as  to  future  birth 
rates  and  death  rates,  as  well  as  to  the  cessation  of 
inward  or  outward  movement  of  foreigners.  These 
assumptions,  on  the  whole,  apjDear  reasonable,  and  we 
have  no  disposition  to  question  them  here.  For  an 
area  such  as  the  Pacific  Northwest,  however,  national 
internal  migration  will  probably  be  a  more  important 
determinant  of  population  growth  than  birth  rates  and 
death  rates.  Internal  migration  will  depend  on  the 
economic  opportunities  of  the  region  compared  with 
the  rest  of  the  country,  and  upon  changes  in  relative 
economic  opportunities  in  the  future.  Such  influences 
cannot  be  given  adequate  weight  in  a  formula  designed 
for  population  prediction  for  each  State  in  the  Union. 
Thompson  and  Whelpton  have  recognized  this  diffi- 
culty and  have  attempted  to  meet  it  by  presenting 
alternative  estimates.  In  the  one  case  they  have  as- 
sumed no  migration,  making  the  future  growth  of 
population  depend  on  the  assumed  rate  of  natural  in- 
crease. In  the  other  they  have  assumed  that  migra- 
tion in  the  future  will  follow  the  pattern  of  the  decade 
1920-30. 

These  estimates  indicate  that  if  there  is  no  migration 
the  low-fertility  rates  of  Oregon  and  Washington  will 
result  in  a  slowly  increasing  population  to  1950,  with 
declining  population  thereafter.  The  higher-fertility 
rates  of  Idaho  and  Montana,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
give  continuously  expanding  population  at  rates  higher 
than  those  actuallj'  experienced  between  1920-30. 

Between  the  last  two  censuses  migration  has  caused 
the  States  with  low-fertility  rates  (Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington) to  increase  in  population  more  rapidly  than 
the  States  with  higher-fertility  rates  (Idaho  and  Mon- 
tana). Wlicn  this  migration  is  projected  into  the 
future,  therefore,  it  increases  the  expected  population 
of  the  Coast  States  and  decreases  that  of  the  interior 
States. 
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Migration  is  the  crux  of  the  problem  of  future  in- 
crease in  the  population  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  As 
has  already  been  stated,  this  region  had  largely  lost 
its  pulling  power  for  population  by  1920.  If  we  as- 
sume that  there  will  be  no  change  in  this  situation, 
Thompson  and  WhelptonV  estimates  based  on  migra- 
tion are  probably  as  satisfactory  as  any.  They  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  total  population  of  the  region 
■will  slowly  grow  from  the  total  of  about  3I/2  ni'llion 
in  1930  to  about  3,800,000  in  1950,  and  maintaining 
about  the  same  level  until  19G0. 

Since  we  have  no  disposition  to  compete  with 
Thompson  and  Whelpton  in  guessing  the  future  course 
of  birth  and  death  rates,  the  crucial  question  becomes 
that  of  possible  change  in  the  pattern  of  migration 
from  that  of  the  decade  1920  to  1930. 

The  most  recent  stndv  of  internal  migration  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  movement  of  population  in 
the  last  intercensal  period  was  generally  from  areas 
of  low-living  standards  to  areas  of  higher-living 
standards."  Does  the  Pacific  Northwest  have  a  plane 
of  living  sufficientl}'  high  to  attract  large  numbers  of 
pei'sons  from  other  parts  of  the  country?  The  study 
of  Goodrich,  Allin,  and  Haj'es  placed  eight  comities 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  in  their  highest  "plane  of  liv- 
ing"' category  for  1928-29.  The  two  most  populous 
counties  in  the  region.  King  County,  Washington,  and 
Multnomah  Comity.  Oregon,  were  included.  There 
were  25  counties  in  the  second  "plane  of  living"  cate- 
gory. The  national  average  came  just  between  this 
group  and  the  one  below.  There  were  C7  counties  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  in  the  first  below-average  group, 
and  63  in  the  next  lower  group.  No  part  of  the  region 
was  in  the  lowest  plane  of  living  category — a  group  in 
which  the  indices  used  averaged  less  than  15  percent 
of  their  respective  national  average — but  there  were 
10  counties  in  the  next  higher  group  in  which  the 
indices  averaged  from  15  to  40  percent  of  their  national 
averages. 

While  any  study  of  planes  of  living  must  be  tentative 
in  nature,  and  not  entirely  conclusive,  this  index  is 
probably  the  best  available.  It  does  not  show  an  ini- 
usually  high  plane  of  living  for  the  Pacific  North- 
west, although  it  is  probably  above  the  national  aver- 
age. This  generalization  is  also  in  line  with  the  migra- 
tion experience  of  the  region  from  1920-30. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  slowing  down  in  popu- 
lation growth  in  the  United  States  will  reduce  the 
pressure  to  migrate  from  those  areas  which  have  been 
producing  surplus  populations  in  the  pa.st.  A  great 
increase  in  population  in  this  region  will  come  only  if 
the  Public  Works  projects  now  under  way  result  in  a 


sufficiently  striking  rise  in  living  standards  and  eco- 
nomic opportunities  to  overcome  the  existing  attach- 
ments and  opportunities  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Such  changes  might  be  brought  about  in  three  differ- 
ent ways:  Increased  use  of  electricity  for  domestic 
consumption  might  result  in  a  definite  increase  in  liv- 
ing standards,  the  reclamation  of  a  large  area  of  land 
will  undoubtedly  attract  settlers,  and  low  rates  for 
power  will  stimulate  industrial  development.  We  will 
consider  these  possibilities  in  turn. 

There  were  in  1930.  651,000  dfunestic  customers  for 
electric  power  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and  a  total  of 
934,415  families.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  almost 
70  percent  of  the  families  of  the  region  already  have 
electric  service.  In  view  of  the  large  areas  which  are 
now  and  will  probably  continue  tx)  be,  very  sparsely 
populated,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  more  than  80  to 
85  percent  of  the  families  will  have  electric  service 
within  a  generation.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
the  trend  in  domestic  consumption  of  electricity  ynW 
continue  upward,  especially  if  promotional  policies  are 
adopted  by  the  agency  or  agencies  in  charge  of  the 
disposition  of  power.  Prof.  C.  Edward  Magnusson 
has  recentlj^  estimated  that  annual  average  domestic 
consumption  per  customer  in  Washington  will  pos- 
sibly inci'ease  from  1.200  kilowatt  hours  to  some  figure 
between  2,000  and  4.000  kilowatt  hours  by  1942.-  This 
estimate  does  not  include  the  possible  increase  in  con- 
sumption due  to  use  of  electricity  for  residence-space 
heating.  Assuming  continued  growth  from  1942  to 
1960  Professor  Magnusson's  maximum  figure  for  the 
earlier  date  is  a  possible  minimum  for  the  later  date 
based  upon  present  types  of  use  of  electricity'  in  the 
home. 

The  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Columbia  Basin 
studj'  whose  chief  assignment  has  been  the  problem 
of  electric  power  believe  that  8,000  kilowatt-hours  per 
year  is  a  reasonable  minimmu  domestic  consumption 
in  view  of  the  prospects  for  the  develoi^mcnt  of  air- 
conditicming,  space  heating,  antl  other  new  domestic 
uses  of  power.  The  total  consumption  of  power  in 
the  home  with  the  present  population  would  be  about 
6,000.000.000  kilowatt-hours  in  excess  of  present  de- 
mand. The  possibilities  for  increased  domestic  use 
of  electricity  are  so  challenging  that  the  members  of 
the  staff  have  been  unable  to  agree  upon  a  maximum 
figure. 

While  the  increased  standards  of  living  which  woidd 
result  from  such  large  increases  in  the  use  of  electricity 
would  undoubtedly  tend  to  attract  population  to  the 
region,  only  a  small  proportion  of  such  population 
could  come  unless  there  were  favorable  opportunities 


•Carter  Goodrlcb,  Buslirod   W.   .Mlin,   Marlon    Ilajes,   MiBiation   and 
Planes  of  Living.  1Q20-VA. 


'  I'rof.  C.  Edward  Magnusson,  A  Brief  on  Domestic  Electric  Power 
Markets  in  Washington    (mimeographed). 
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for  earning  a  livelihood.  We  may  next  consider  what 
existing  Public  Works  projects  may  contribute  to  that 
end. 

There  are  a  number  of  irrigation  projects  under 
way,  and  further  extensions  of  irrigated  areas  which 
may  confidentl}-  be  expected  to  materialize  within  25 
years.  When  an  effort  is  made  to  assess  the  potentiali- 
ties of  these  enterprises  for  population  growth  great 
uncertainties  arise.  Much  depends  uiK)n  whether  it 
will  be  possible  to  find  settlers  with  the  ability  and 
the  capital  which  is  necessary  in  establishing  a  success- 
ful farming  unit,  and  upon  whether  the  program  of 
settlement  is  carried  out  with  vigor.  A  further  dif- 
ficulty is  that  of  predicting  the  future  course  of  agri- 
cultural development,  in  general,  and  its  effects  on 
agricultural  enterprise  in  nonirrigated  as  well  as  irri- 
gated areas.  Of  fundamental  importance  to  future 
population  growth  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  the 
question  of  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Government  on 
reclamation.  A  vigorous  program  of  extending  the 
area  under  irrigation,  and  promoting  its  settlement, 
will  greatly  increase  the  rate  at  which  new  farm  pop- 
ulation may  be  absorbed  by  the  region. 

Outstanding  among  the  irrigation  projects  of  the 
near  future  is  the  Columbia  Basin  project,  which  will 
reclaim  about  1,200,000  acres  of  land.  It  is  estimated 
that  from  20,000  to  30,000  farms  will  eventually  be 
created  on  this  area.  Other  projects  include  the  Koza, 
the  Deschutes,  and  the  Vale-Owyhee.  There  are  pros- 
pects for  irrigation  development  in  the  Snake  Kiver 
Valley,  the  Willamette  Valley  and  other  districts  west 
of  the  Cascades,  and  in  Montana.  There  are  also  some 
possibilities  for  the  extension  of  agricultural  oppor- 
tunities through  drainage  and  clearing. 

The  time  involved  in  settling  irrigation  projects  is 
an  important  aspect  of  the  problem  of  population  esti- 
mation. For  the  Columbia  Basin  project  estimates 
vary  as  to  when  the  dam  and  first  unit  of  the  irri- 
gation system  may  be  completed.  Eight  years  seems 
a  reasonable  estimate.  A  very  considerable  period 
will  be  required  for  full  settlement  of  the  project. 
Persons  with  the  necessary  capital  and  background 
must  be  found,  and  social  services  and  facilities  estab- 
lished. Among  irrigation  projects  in  this  country 
showing  the  most  rapid  settlement  is  the  Imperial 
Valley  project  in  California.  This  project  showed  a 
maximum  rate  of  settlement  of  55,000  acres,  and  an 
average  of  27,000  acres  per  year.  The  constuction 
costs  per  acre  of  earlier  projects  were  not  more  than 
half  the  cost  of  projects  now  being  considered.  It  is 
clear  that  the  per-acre  cost  of  the  Columbia  Basin 
project  will  be  sufficiently  high  to  require  considerable 
initial  capital  on  the  part  of  settlers.  There  is  reason 
to  doubt,  therefore,  whether  the  land  can  be  settled 
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at  a  rate  more  rapid  than  50,000  acres  per  year.  At 
this  rate  settlement  will  require  24  years,  and  it  may 
be  presumed  that  not  more  than  20,000  new  families 
will  be  settled  on  the  project  by  1960.  Settlement  of 
the  smaller  projects  can  be  completed  in  much  shorter 
time.  At  the  maximum,  all  of  these  projects  com- 
bined might  equal  the  Columbia  Basin  project  in  num- 
ber of  families  settled  in  the  period  we  are  consider- 
ing. This  gives  a  total  of  40,000  families  settled  on 
new  farms  by  1960. 

Table    IX. — Farm    and    nonfarm    populations;    families    and 
■average  size  of  families,  1930 


Total 
popula- 
tion, 
1930 

Farm 
popu- 
lation 

Farm 
fami- 
lies 

Aver- 
age 

size  of 
farm 
fami- 
lies 

Per- 
sons 
per 
farm 

Nonfarm 
popula- 
tion 

Non- 
farm 
fami- 
lies 

Aver- 
age 
size  of 
non- 
farm 
fami- 
lies 

445,032 

537,606 

953,  786 

1,563,396 

3,  499,  820 

188,365 
2W,594 
223,  667 
304,  737 
921, 363 

42,353 
49, 152 
57,754 
77,600 
226,  859 

4.3 
4.2 
3.9 
3.9 
4.1 

4.5 
4.3 
4.1 
4.3 

256,669 

333,012 

730, 119 

1,258,659 

2,678,457 

65, 691 
87,058 
208,574 
346,233 
707,656 

3.9 
3.8 
3.S 
3.6 
3.6 

Oregon.. 

Pacific  Northwest... 

Source:  U.  S.     Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Census 

From  the  accompanying  table  (table  IX)  it  may  be 
seen  that  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  farm  families  aver- 
age 4.1  persons.  The  total  population  included  in  the 
40,000  families  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  164,000 
if  this  average  applies  to  the  settlers.  In  all  likeli- 
hood a  considerable  number  of  the  settlers  will  come 
from  within  the  region ;  from  submarginal  lands  and 
from  declining  industries.  For  lack  of  a  better  esti- 
mate it  is  assumed  that  one-third  of  these  people  will 
come  from  other  parts  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  The 
resulting  net  increase  in  fann  population  is  110,000 
persons. 

The  addition  of  a  basic  industry  population  also 
involves  an  increase  in  persons  engaged  in  service  in- 
dustries. There  will  be  a  growth  in  villages,  towns, 
and  cities  as  a  result  of  the  expansion  in  agriculture. 
The  extent  of  this  growth  is  vei-y  hard  to  estimate. 
Yakima  Comity,  Wash.,  a  highly  developed  irrigation 
district,  has  a  rural  farm  population  of  41  percent  of 
the  total.  This  indicates  a  service  population  of  about 
1.5  persons  for  each  farm  resident.  The  gross  popula- 
tion dependent  upon  lands  reclaimed  by  1960  will 
probably  be  about  275,000. 

A  problem  of  considerable  difficulty  is  that  of  judg- 
ing the  extent  to  which  the  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment, made  available  by  the  provision  of  irrigated  land 
and  cheap  power,  will  be  absorbed  by  the  present 
population  of  the  region,  and  to  what  extent  they  will 
draw  migration  from  other  areas.  Since  migration 
seems  to  flow  from  areas  of  lower  to  areas  of  higher 
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living  standards,  the  order  of  events  would  seem  to  be; 
first,  fuller  employment  and  higher  living  standards 
for  the  jiresent  population;  second,  an  influx  from  out- 
side. An  estimate  of  population  increase  will  depend 
on  the  assumptions  made  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
existing  population  will  itself  benefit  from  the  eco- 
nomic oijportunities  being  provided.  There  are  at 
the  present  time  many  unemployed  persons  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  and  there  are  al.-o  many  persons 
engaged  in  service  occupations  who  are  not  making 
satisfactory  income.  They  will  be  eager  to  seize  any 
new  oijportunities  which  may  develop. 

The  present  service  population  could  readily  (and 
gladly)  provide  for  the  needs  of  a  considerably  larger 
population  than  now  exists  in  the  area.  Even  when 
a  considerable  impi'ovement  in  general  business  oc- 
curs, a  differential  of  higher  employment  and  better 
business  will  be  necessary  to  attract  migrants  from 
other  parts  of  the  country.  A  judgment  that  one- 
third  of  the  service  population  of  expanding  basic 
industries  would  come  from  within  the  region  seems 
conservative.  On  this  basis  the  net  population  in- 
crease due  to  reclamation  developments  would  be 
220,000. 

An  increase  of  220,000  in  the  farm  population  will 
result  in  greater  demand  for  electric  power  for  do- 
mestic use.  Assuming  that  75  percent  of  the  farm 
families  and  80  percent  of  the  nonfarm  families  have 
electric  service,  this  will  add  about  350  million  kilo- 
watt-hours to  the  annual  demand  for  electricity. 
The  augmented  population  would  conceivably  con- 
sume 5.6  billion  kilowatt-hours  iu  excess  of  present 
consumption. 

The  total  firm  power  available  upon  completion  of 
the  present  Federal  projects  is  estimated  at  11.4  bil- 
lion kilowatt-hours  in  excess  of  present  demand.  If 
5.6  billion  kilowatt-hours  are  preempted  for  domestic 
and  farm  use  there  remains  something  less  than  6  bil- 
lion kilowatt-hours  which  may  be  offered  at  low  rates 
to  industrj-.  If  we  assume  that  this  power  is  all  ab- 
sorbed bj'  new  industrial  plants  and  by  their  em- 
ployees as  domestic  consumers,  what  increase  in 
population  would  result? 

The  range  in  the  amount  of  electric  power  pur- 
chased by  different  manufacturing  industries  is  tre- 
mendous. Of  the  326  industries  listed  in  the  Census 
of  Manufactures.  "Turpentine  and  Rosin"  shows  the 
smallest  purchases  of  electric  energy;  all  the  plants  in 
the  United  States  combined  to  purchase  8,950  kilo- 
watt-hours in  1929.  The  largest  purchaser  of  electric 
power  was  "Chemicals,  not  elsewhere  classified",  with 
5,817.023,787  kilowatt-hours  demand  from  outside 
sources.  These  figures  do  not  include  the  energy  gen- 
erated by  the  manufacturers'  own  j>lants. 


When  the  amount  of  electric  power  purchased  per 
person  engaged  in  the  industry  is  computed  the  con- 
trast is  even  more  striking.  It  runs  from  0.21  kilo- 
watt-hour per  person  for  "Turpentine  and  rosin"  to 
76.988  kilowatt-hours  for  "Chemicals,  not  elsewhere 
classified."  The  distribution  of  manufacturing  indus- 
tries by  this  characteristic  is  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing chart  (fig.  35).  It  may  be  seen  that  a  very  large 
nuijority  of  manufacturing  industries  use  relatively 
little  power  per  emplojee  compared  with  the  consump- 
tion by  the  largest  users.  In  this  analysis  all  the 
persons  engaged  in  the  industry  were  included :  Wage 
earners,  salaried  employees,  proprietors,  and  firm 
members. 

The  figures  used  in  constructing  this  chart  are  aver- 
ages for  all  the  plants  in  the  United  States.  There 
are  undoubtedly  considerable  variatioiLs  within  each 
industry  in  the  amount  of  power  purchased.  It  is  also 
probable  that,  because  of  technical  developments, 
plants  recently  built  and  those  to  be  built  in  the  fu- 
ture will  consinne  considerably  more  electric  power 
per  worker  than  the  average  for  the  industry. 

Manufacturing  industries  may  be  divided  into  two 
distinct  groups,  heavy  jjurchasers  and  light  purchasers 
of  power  per  employee.  The  line  between  the  two 
categories  may  be  drawn  at  the  point  where  the  in- 
dustry uses  less  power  than  the  employee  will  be  using 
in  his  home  a  generation  hence.  This  puts  the  divid- 
ing line  at  8,000  kilowatt-hours  according  to  our  esti- 
mates. Of  the  326  industries  listed  in  1929  only  22 
purchased  more  than  8,000  kilowatt-hours  per  person 
engaged  in  the  industry.  The  table  X  lists  these  22  in- 
dustries and  shows  their  purchases  per  employee  and 
rank.  It  also  shows  the  total  electric  energj'  pur- 
chased, and  rank  among  326  industries  by  this  meas- 
ure. The  22  industries  which  were  the  lightest  pur- 
chasers of  power  per  employee  are  also  listed  (exclud- 
ing industries  with  total  purchases  less  than  1,000,000 
kilowatt -hours)  and  the  same  information  given.  The 
22  large  purchasers  are  the  industries  in  which  the 
cost  of  power  is  an  important  consideration.  AVithout 
question  there  are  also  plants  and  processes  in  the 
remaining  304  industries  where  power  costs  are  im- 
portant— and  the  trend  is  undoubtedly  in  the  direction 
of  increasing  importance — but  the  distinction  is  suffi- 
cient for  our  purposes. 

Available  industrial  power  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
may  be  used  in  either  of  two  ways.  It  maj-  be  used 
in  the  development  of  industries  which  are  very  heavy 
users  of  ]iower  and  which  might  with  a  few  plants 
consume  all  the  electric  energy  available.  The  surplus 
energy  which  will  be  available  could  be  absorbed  in  a 
relatively  short  time  in  this  way.  The  other  alter- 
native would  be  to  use  the  energy  in  the  development 
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of  industries  for  which  this  region  has  advantages  in 
addition  to  cheap  power — but  which  use  less  power  per 
employee.  The  absorptiim  of  the  total  supply  of  en- 
ergj'  in  this  manner  would  require  a  number  of  plants 
and  considerable  time.  Population  growth  will  be 
greatly  influenced  by  the  extent  to  which  the  ultimate 
development  takes  one  course  or  the  other.  On  the 
one  hand  there  may  be  a  small  population  gain  achieved 
rather  quickly;  on  the  other  hand  there  might  be  a 
much  larger  gain  in  population  over  an  extended 
period  of  time. 

Table    X. — Manufacturing    industries    purchasing    large    and 

small  amounts  of  electiic  energy  per  person   employed   in 

1929 

[Source:  0.  S.  Census) 
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Table  X. — Manufacturing  industries  purchasing  large  and 
small  amounts  of  elcolric  energy  per  person  employed  in 
1929— Continued 


I.AROE    PURCHASERS 

Chemicals,  not  elsewhere  classified.. 

Smelting  and  refining,  zinc 

Ice,  manufactured. 

Compressed  and  liquefied  gases 

Minerals  and  eartlis,  ground  or  otherwise 
treated.- 

Cement 

Smelting  and  refining,  copper 

Fuel,  briquettes  and  boulets 

Pulp  (wood  and  other  fiber) 

Paper 

Smelting  and  refining,  lead 

W  all  plaster,  wall  board,  insulating  board, 
floor  composition.. - 

Malt 

Oil,  cake,  and  meal,  linseed 

Shortenings  (not  including  lard)  and  vege- 
table cooking  oils 

Flour  and  other  grain  mill  products 

Cereal  preparation  - 

Oil,  cake,  and  meal,  cottonseed 

Oils  not  elsewhere  classified.- 

Icecream - -.- 

Wire,  drawn  from  purchased  rods  or  bars.. 

Iron  and  steel  steel  works  and  roUing  mills  . 

SHAII,  FITRCHASEBS  ■ 

Baskets  and  rattan  and  willow  wure,  not 
including  furniture - 

Lace  goods - 

Cash  registers;  adding,  calculating  and 
card-tabulating  machines 

Leather  goods,  not  elsewhere  classified 

Clothing,  women's  not  elsewhere  classified . 

Umbrellas,  parasols,  and  canes.. 

Embroideries 

Tobacco;  Chewing,  smoking  and  snufi 

Perfumes,  cosmetics,  and  other  toilet  prep- 
arations  

Clothing,  work  (except  shirts)  coats,  men's. 

Clothing  (except  work),  men's,  youths', 
boys' 

Cigars  and  cigarettes 

Suspenders,  garters,  and  other  elastic  wo- 
ven goods.. 

Handkerchiefs 

Hats,  straw,  men's 


Purchases  per 
employees 


Kilo- 
watt- 
hours 


Rank 
among 
326  in- 
dustries 


76, 988 
47,288 
39, 303 
36,  693 

36, 152 
35,  741 
30, 434 
24,832 
21,231 
19,  642 
17, 898 

17,  558 
16,091 
14,498 

13, 861 
13,  577 
12,  605 
10,049 
8,277 
8,187 
8,076 
8,034 


384 
384 

393 
376 
364 
362 
334 
333 

331 
324 

320 
292 

286 
273 
273 


287 

288 
289 
291 
292 
295 
296 

297 
300 

301 
306 

307 
308 
309 


Total  purchases 


Kilowatt- 
hours 


5,  817,  023,  787 
600,  699, 169 

1,600,018,072 
236,632,416 

74,  219,  548 

1,385,192,739 

603, 280, 375 

12,  788, 492 
665,  283, 377 

2,  260,  733,  550 
101,  839,  380 

157,912,188 
11,939,480 
42,  755,  457 

48,334,845 
531,216,721 
103, 409,  944 
191,329.310 

14,418,311 
258,  918,  809 
202,  082,  502 

3,  466, 883,  998 


3, 896, 778 
2,  954, 472 

7,721,993 
2,  712,  235 
81,046,390 
1,253,610 
2,721,739 
3, 989,  906 

6,454,173 
13,361,702 

64, 107, 023 
33,901,100 

1,417,639 
1,782,020 
1.034,933 


Rank 
among 
326  in- 
dustries 


1 
12 

5 
30 

68 
6 

17 
153 

13 
4 

55 

38 
160 
91 

85 
15 
52 
34 
147 
29 
33 
2 


230 
243 

190 
247 
65 
ZS2 
246 
228 

201 
151 

82 
102 

280 
268 
287 


Purchases  per 
employees 

Total  purchases 

Kilo- 
watt- 
hours 

Rank 

among 
320  in- 
dustries 

Kilowatt- 
hours 

Rank 
among 
326  in- 
dustries 

SMALL  PUHCHASEES— continued 
Shirts      

264 

236 

235 
■225 
212 
208 
169 

311 

313 

314 
318 
319 
320 
323 

16,868,601 

2,344,823 
3,7.54,115 
2,711,666 
1,747,248 
2,152,717 
1,865,421 

130 

Gloves  and  mittens,  made  from  purchased 
material    .      .       .          ... 

255 

234 

Focketbooks,  purses,  and  card  cases 

Corn  surup,  corn  sugar,  corn  oil  and  starch. 

225 
269 
260 

Watches  and  watch  movements 

266 

'  Excluding  industries  purchasing  less  than  1,000,000  kilowatt-hours  in  1929. 

A  striking  example  of  the  first  type  of  development 
is  to  be  found  in  the  proposal  made  by  the  Bohn 
Aluminum  &  Brass  Corporation  for  the  use  of  the 
power  to  be  generated  at  Bonneville.  According  to 
newspaper  accounts  this  company  proposes  to  con- 
struct an  aluminum  refining  plant  which  would  utilize 
all  the  power  to  be  generated  at  Bonneville,  and  em- 
ploy 5,000  men.  Utilization  of  power  at  this  rate 
would  mean  that  the  total  available  surplus  power 
would  be  consumed  in  providing  for  a  gross  increase  in 
population  for  the  Pacific  Northwest  of  no  more  than 
83,000. 

The  Table  XI  indicates  what  might  be  expected  in 
gross  poi^ulation  increase  from  the  industrial  use  of 
6  billion  kilowatt-hours  per  year  at  various  rates  per 
person  engaged  in  the  industry.  For  our  purposes  we 
may  assume  that  25  years  will  elapse  before  this  avail- 
able energy  is  fidly  utilized.  The  assumptions  made 
in  arriving  at  these  estimates  are: 

1.  That  service  industries  will  employ  1.5  times 
as  many  persons  as  the  basic  industries. 

2.  Tliat  the  increase  in  population  will  be  2.3 
times  the  increase  in  gainful  workers  (2.3  is  the 
ratio  tor  1930  of  the  nonfarm  population  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  to  persons  gainfully  employed  in 
nonagricultural  pursuits). 

3.  That  the  average  size  of  family  for  the  non- 
farm  population  is  3.6  (the  average  size  for  1930). 

4.  That  80  i^ercent  of  all  nonfarm  families  will  be 
receiving  electric  service  by  1960. 

5.  That  average  annual  per  customer  domestic 
consumption  of  electricity  will  be  8,000  Icilowatt- 
hours  by  1960. 

The  most  important  factor  which  has  not  been  in- 
cluded in  these  estimates  is  the  increase  in  consumption 
of  poM'er  bj'  service  industries.  Tliis  item  was  not 
included  because  no  basis  for  estimating  it  was  avail- 
able. Failure  to  include  it  tends  to  make  the  gross 
population  increase  figures  too  large.     Another  factor 
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which  tends  in  the  same  direction,  and  -which  it  has 
been  impossible  to  estimate,  is  the  demand  for  power 
for  pumping  on  irrigation  developments  not  yet  under 
way.  This  may  be  especially  important  in  Willamette 
Valley,  and  in  other  irrigation  west  of  the  Cascades. 
A  large  amount  of  pmiiping  on  new  projects  will  make 
use  of  surjilus  power,  and  will  not  affect  the  amount 
of  firm  power  available. 

Table  XI. — Estimates  of  gross  population  groicth  from  the  use 
in  new  industries  of  6  billion  kilowatt-hours  per  year  under 
various  tissumptiojis ' 


Assumption  as  to  power  purchases  per 
employee 

Purchases 
of  electric 
power  per 
employee 

Direct  em- 
ployment 
in  industry 

Gross  pop- 
ulation 
increase 

(thousands) 

Rate  indicated  by  news  accounts  for  Bohn 

Kilowatt- 
hours 
400,000 
77,000 

47,000 
36,000 

21.000 
20,000 
14,000 
8,000 
3,209 

14,423 
64,516 

95,238 
115,385 

162, 162 
166,  667 
200,000 
250,000 
312, 356 

83 

At  average  for  cliemical  industry  in  1929. 

At  average  for  smelting  &  repairing  zinc  in- 

372 
548 

At  average  for  cement  industry  in  1929 _. 

At  average  for  pulp,  wood  and  other  fiber, 
industry  for  1929                           

664 
934 

960 

1,152 

\t  8  000  kilowatt-hours  per  employee 

1,440 

1,799 

'  Additional  assumptions;  Service  population  equal  to  1.5  times  the  basic  industry 
population;  increase  in  total  population  equal  to  2.3  times  the  increase  in  gainful 
workers;  the  average  size  of  the  nonfarm  family  is  3.6;  that  SO  percent  of  nonfarm 
families  will  be  receiving  electric  service  by  1960;  average  annual  domestic  constunp- 
tion  of  electricity  will  be  8,000  kilowatt-hours  by  1960. 

Estimates  based  on  data  taken  from  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  census  of 
manufactures,  and  consumption  of  fuel  and  electric  energy  in  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, 1929. 

In  arriving  at  the  gross  population  increase  figure 
which  it  seems  wise  to  adopt,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
the  industries  which  are  heavy  purchasers  of  power 
per  employee  are  the  most  likely  to  come  to  the  area, 
and  the  new  plants  constructed  here  will  probably  con- 
sume more  power  per  employee  than  the  average  plant 
in  the  same  industry  at  the  present  time.  With  these 
factors  in  mind  a  gross  population  increase  from  in- 
dustrial use  of  the  power  now  being  developed  of 
approximately  1,000,000  persons  seems  a  reasonable 
maximum.  This  estimate  will  prove  to  have  been  too 
large  if  the  power  is  largely  absorbed  by  industrial 
plants  which  are  purchasers  of  large  amounts  of  elec- 
ti'icity  per  employee.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  prove 
too  small  if  the  power  supply  is  largely  used  in  diver- 
sified manufacturing.  The  latter  outcome  can  hardly 
be  expected  unless  it  is  deliberately  planned  and 
actively  supported  by  the  policies  of  those  who  will 
dispose  of  the  power. 

The  estimate  of  gross  population  increase  from  in- 
dustrial expansion  must  be  adjusted  in  the  light  of 
estimates  of  the  prospects  of  industries  now  in  the  ai-ea. 


Lmnber  manufacturing  is  the  most  important  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  and  represents  about  one-half  of  all 
manufacturing  activity.  The  forestry  section  of  this 
report  indicates  that  at  the  pi'esent  time  there  are  165,- 
000  employees  directly  engaged  in  forest  industries.  It 
seems  quite  likely  that  the  number  of  workers  engaged 
in  lumbering  will  be  considerably  less  by  1960.  A 
number  of  conditions  lend  force  to  this  presumption. 
There  is  considerable  prospect  of  the  introduction  of 
labor-saving  machinery.  If  cutting  continues  at  the 
present  rate  available  timber  supplies  will  be  largely 
depleted  in  25  years.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  stabilize  the  industry  will  be  taken,  but 
it  wiU  require  energetic  cooperative  efforts  along  a 
number  of  lines.  There  is  a  real  possibility  that  the 
necessaiy  measures  will  not  be  taken,  or  that  action 
will  be  too  slow  to  prevent  considerable  decline  in  the 
industry. 

Another  serious  industrial  problem  arises  out  of  the 
great  dependence  of  Montana  on  the  copper  mining 
and  refining  industrj*.  The  development  of  low-cost 
foreign  production  of  this  metal  seriously  jeopardizes 
this  most  important  industr}-.  While  it  is  possible 
that  discoveries  of  exploitable  mineral  resources  will 
counterbalance  decline  in  present  activities,  or  that 
demand  for  their  output  will  be  strong  enough  to 
warrant  their  continuance  for  a  considerable  period, 
there  is  no  assurance  that  either  of  these  escapes  will  be 
available.  The  possibility  of  a  considerable  shrinkage 
in  the  jDopulation  dependent  upon  mineral  resources 
must  be  given  consideration  in  estimating  future  devel- 
opments. 

One  of  the  chief  problems  which  the  economic  life 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  faces  is  that  arising  out  of 
the  seasonal  nature  of  much  employment  in  the  region. 
A  deal  of  effort  has  been  expended  in  the  attempt  to 
secure  evidence  sufficient  to  present  this  problem  in 
a  definitive  form.  Unfortunately,  information  is  so 
scanty,  and  the  available  data  so  unsatisfactory  that 
no  clear-cut  presentation  of  the  situation  is  possible. 
Enough  was  learned,  however,  to  lead  to  the  convic- 
tion that  seasonal  variations  in  employment  are  very 
great — probably  as  large  if  not  larger  than  for  any 
other  similar  area  in  the  country.  Important  types 
of  employment;  agriculture,  lumbering,  and  construc- 
tion have  seasonal  variations  of  similar  types.  As  a 
result,  not  onlj'  do  many  employed  persons  have  very 
low  annual  earnings,  but  a  seasonal  relief  problem 
of  considerable  magnitude  is  created.  Industries  with 
complementary  seasonal  labor  demands  and  using 
similar  types  of  labor  might  make  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  economic  well-being  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west, although  adding  very  little  in  the  way  of  sup- 
port for  new  population. 
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Wc  liavo  couclucU'il  (hat  a  jiross  increase  in  popula- 
tion of  the  onU'i-  of  one  million  would  probably  result 
in  the  region  from  the  utilization  for  industrial  pur- 
poses of  an  additional  6,000,000,000  kilowatt-hours  of 
electric  energy  per  year.  The  members  of  the  staff 
preparing  this  report  whose  special  assignment  is  the 
study  of  power  feel  that  there  is  considerable  i)rob- 
ability  that  exjjansion  of  industrial  consumption  of 
electrical  energy  in  the  area  will  go  this  far  if  not 
farther  by  I960.  If  this  prediction  is  realized,  recourse 
may  readily  be  had  to  additional  sources  of  power, 
since  the  potential  hydroelectric  possibilities  of  the 
region  can  provide  an  additional  100,000,000,000  kilo- 
watt-hours of  energy  per  year. 

A  most  elusive  aspect  of  the  problem  of  forecasting 
is  revealed  when  an  effort  is  made  to  decide  the  proj^er 
deductions  to  make  fiom  the  estimate  of  gross  increase 
in  population  in  arriving  at  the  expected  net  growth. 
How  much  of  the  potential  increase  will  be  absorbed  in 
better  employment  for  the  present  population?  How 
much  by  declining  employment  possibilities  in  lumber- 
ing? In  mining?  If  power  for  industrial  purposes 
is  being  used  as  a  basis  for  estimating,  are  not  the  in- 
dustries which  may  decline  purcliasers  of  power  at  the 
present  time,  and  will  not  the  decline  in  their  demand 
for  energy  make  possible  increased  consumption  by 
other  industries  and  how  will  the  developing  indus- 
tries compare  with  these  predecessors  in  population 
support  per  kilowatt  hour  of  energy  consumed? 

These  questions  cannot  be  answered,  and  all  that 
can  be  done  is  to  give  a  very  subjective  appraisal  of 
their  probably  net  effect.  It  is  possible  that  the  vari- 
ous retarding  effects  on  population  growth  from  indus- 
trial expansion  may  be  approximately  offset  by  tend- 
ency toward  growth  from  extension  of  irrigation,  and 


fidui  the  enlargement  of  foreign  trade.  The  conclu- 
sion which  results  from  this  assumption  is  that  prob- 
able poi)ulati()n  growth  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  may 
be  of  the  order  of  a  million  persons.  This  is  700,000 
more  than  the  estimate  of  Thomjjson  and  AVhelpton. 
The  fragile  foundation  on  which  this  forecast  is 
based  is  made  clear  by  the  above  discussion.  It  is 
quite  conceivable  that  declines  in  agriculture,  in  lum- 
bering, and  in  mining  will  be  so  pronounced  as  to  com- 
pletely overcome  the  possibilities  for  growth  inherent; 
in  irrigation  development,  and  the  utilization  of  a 
great  supply  of  electric  energj-.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  possibility  of  greater  population  support 
and  economic  stability  through  increased  diversifica- 
tion in  the  economy  of  the  region.  This  diversifica- 
tion would  be  represented  in  agriculture  by  an  increas- 
ing attention  paid  to  livestock,  dairying,  poultry  rais- 
ing, fruit  and  vegetable  growing,  and  the  canning  in 
this  region  of  these  products.  It  would  be  repre- 
sented in  mining  by  developments  in  smelting  and 
treating  mineral  products  which  have  heretofore  been 
shi^jped  as  ores  or  concentrates  to  older  settled  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  It  would  be  represented  in 
lumbering  by  the  growth  of  remanufacturing  plants, 
and  in  other  manufacturing  by  the  increase  in  textile 
and  other  light  manufacturing  and  fabricating  indus- 
tries. Furthermore  the  Pacific  Northwest  has  been 
less  thoroughly  explored  than  many  other  parts  of  the 
country,  and  there  are  greater  chances  that  important 
resources  are  yet  to  be  discovered.  The  great  known 
resource  of  hydroelectric  energy  will  count  for  much 
in  a  world  which  is  constantly  increasing  its  use  of  this 
magic  servant.  Combined  with  some  resource  as  yet 
unknown  it  may  confound  the  prophet,  and  double  or 
triple  the  population  increase  which  he  has  foretold. 
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4.  THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  REGION 

GENERAL  SUMMARY,  ANALYSES,  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Predictions  as  to  the  future  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west region  are  very  difficult  to  make  at  this  time. 
Past  rates  of  growth,  as  indicated  by  population,  have 
not  followed  a  smooth  curve.  Irregularities  of  con- 
siderable degree  may  be  associated  with  developments 
of  a  pioneer  character — mining,  railroad  construction, 
forest  exploitation. 

Still  in  a  stage  not  far  removed  from  the  pioneer 
era,  the  region  will  be  subject,  and  prol>ably  unusually 
sensitive,  to  major  events  and  developments.  It  has 
been  primarily  agrarian  in  character,  its  basic  activi- 
ties having  been  the  producing  of  raw  materials  from 
field,  range,  forest,  and  mine.  Relatively,  fabricating 
and  manufacturing  activities  have  played  a  smaller 
part. 

The  region  now  faces  other  events  and  changes 
which  will  have  far-reaching  effects : 

With  Federal  aid,  a  higher  development  of  its 
unparalleled  and  perpetual  water-jjower  resource 
has  begun,  which  will  probably  cause  an  accelerated 
industrial  growth  and  help  to  make  possible  a  higher 
standard  of  living. 

With  Federal  aid,  further  important  steps  have 
been  taken  toward  the  development  of  a  modern 
trunk  inland  waterway  system,  which,  through 
lower-cost  transportation,  will  bring  the  resources  of 
the  hinterland  nearer  to  consuming  industries  and 
markets. 

The  Federal  Government  is  also  undertaking,  and 
aiding  financially,  extensive  irrigation  developments, 
to  keep  pace  with  the  anticipated  industrial  develop- 
ment and  with  the  withdrawal  of  submarginal  lands 
from  crop  production. 

These  are  the  new  or  gi-eatly  enlarged  factors  which 
are  certain  to  bring  about  further  changes  in  rate  of 
growth.  The  time  factor,  still  largely  an  indefinite 
one,  depends  upon  policies  new  or  still  unformed,  upon 
explorations  and  researches  still  unmade,  upon  scien- 
tific and  technical  advances  not  yet  emerged  from  the 
laboratoiy,  upon  events — political,  economic,  and 
social — barely  foreshadowed.  The  dirticidty  of  evalua- 
tion of  this  factor  is  increased  by  the  checks  to  older 
trends  and  the  new  orientation  resulting  from  several 
years  of  depression. 

The  preliminary  population  studies  and  estimates 
reviewed  above  give  some  idea  of  the  range  of  prob- 
abilities and  possibilities  of  population  growth  within 
the  next  generation.  There  is  still  wider  range  of 
growth  possibilities  in  other  and  perhaps  more  im- 


portant ways — in  wealth,  in  distribution,  in  buying 
2)owcr,  in  living  standards,  in  culture,  in  public  Works, 
and  improvements,  and  so  on.  Although  much  of  past 
American  prosperity  has  been  based  upon  population 
expansion,  this  is  not  necessarv  to  national  prosperity 
or  general  well-being.  So  far  as  the  Pacific  North- 
west is  concerned,  however,  it  will  probably  benefit 
from  the,  perhaps  limited,  redistribution  of  national 
population  which  is  essential  to  the  more  rational  use 
and  enjoyment  of  the  Nation's  resources. 

These  newer  and  larger  factors  of  power,  river, 
industrial,  and  land  development  are  superimposed 
upon  a  series  of  other  physical,  economic,  social,  and 
political  factors,  some  favorable,  and  some  unfavor- 
able, to  a  greater  than  average  growth  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  These  and  their  relationships  and  effects 
will  be  reviewed  briefly. 

Physical  Conditions 

Physical  conditions  generally  tend  to  favor  a  rate  of 
growth  in  excess  of  the  national  average.  The  region 
has  a  great  ocean  frontage,  with  a  number  of  excellent 
harboi's  and  ports,  a  potentially  important  inland 
waterway  system,  and  natural  trade  routes  through 
mountain  barriers  to  the  hinterland.  One  of  these 
routes— that  afforded  by  the  Columbia  through  the 
Cascades  at  water  grade — is  unique.  In  much  of  the 
area,  climatic  conditions  are  highh'  favorable  to  in- 
dustrial development.  Climatic  conditions  and  water 
supplies  are  also  favorable  to  a  considerably  higher 
degree  of  agi'icultural  exploitation.  The  region  has 
natural  resources — mineral,  forest,  agricultural,  water, 
power — not  yet  fully  explored  and  inventoried.  Scenic 
and  recreational  features  of  a  high  order  add  very 
appreciably  to  the  resources  of  the  region. 

Such  combinations  of  physical  conditions  have  re- 
sulted in  intensively  occupied  and  rich  regions  in 
older  parts  of  the  world.  It  may  be  assumed  that  they 
will  have  a  similar  influence  here,  themselves,  within 
certain  limitations  imposed  by  the  phj-sical  conditions, 
particidarly  when  the  course  of  world  trade  is  resumed. 

The  widespread  occupation  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
should  not  be  pictured.  Large  areas  have  a  serious 
lack  of  rainfall,  and  where  water  is  not  available  for 
irrigation,  appreciable  increase  of  occupancj-  of  land 
should  not  be  expected.  In  other  areas  shortness  of 
growing  season  would  be  a  deterrent  to  further  agri- 
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cultural  occupation  and  use.  Also,  large  areas  are — 
by  reason  of  aridity,  poor  soil,  topography,  or  by 
forest  cover — unsuitable  for  intensive  occupation  and 
use. 

Certain  resources  are  susceptible  to  depletion  and  so 
may  bring  about  declines  in  activity,  wealth,  and  pop- 
ulation. This  is  especially  true  of  the  forest  resource. 
However,  if  it  can  be  placed  upon  a  sustained-yield 
basis,  it  will  support  the  same  population  and  activity 
as  at  present,  or  nearly  so.  If  conservational  meas- 
ures are  delayed  or  neglected  the  regional  economy 
will  suffer  the  losses  experienced  by  eastern  Lake 
States.  This  would  be  a  calamity  of  national  as  well 
as  regional  proportion.  Many  communities,  counties, 
and  districts  in  the  region  already  have  felt  this  blow 
and  are  faced  with  difficult  planning  problems.  As  has 
been  mentioned,  certain  parts  of  the  economy  of  the 
region  may  be  adversel}-  affected  through  failure  to 
conserve  the  fisheries  or  through  depletion  or  loss  of 
market  for  certain  mineral  products.  The  needs  for 
preventive  measures  against  such  forces  are  pressing: 

Forest  and  fishery  conservational  planning  and 
controls. 

Field  and  industrial  exploration  and  research  in 
the  mineral  field — location,  production  and  utiliza- 
tion, elimination  of  waste,  and  so  on. 

Economic  Conditions 

The  extractive  industries,  agriculture,  lumbering, 
and  mining,  are  the  dominant  elements  in  the  economic 
pattern  of  the  region.  The  results  are  high  sensitivity 
to  business  fluctuations,  and  an  unfortunately  great 
seasonal  variation  in  labor  requirements.  The  natural 
resources,  especially  in  hydroelectric  power,  can  be 
woven  into  a  fabric  more  resistant  to  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  business  cycle,  and  capable  of  providing  fuller 
employment  for  the  population.  If  future  develop- 
ment is  promoted  with  this  design,  there  can  be  a 
higher  standard  of  living,  as  well  as  population 
growth. 

Power 

Power  development  has  already  been  emphasized  as 
a  new  factor  of  great  importance.  There  is  a  tre- 
mendous reservoir  of  water  power  which  may  be  de- 
veloped in  pace  with  increasing  demand.  If  this 
power  is  successfully  used — an  outcome  which  can  be 
achieved  if  the  facilities  are  administered  with  fore- 
sight, intelligence,  and  courage — one  of  the  results  will 
be  employment  for  many  new  industrial  workers. 
Another  will  be  the  much  wider  use  of  power  for 
domestic,  farm,  commercial,  and  public  purposes. 
Because  of  the  extent  of  the  resource,  there  is  no  reason 


why  both  of  these  effects  cannot  be  had  from  the 
outset. 

Stimulation  of  commerce,  of  transportation,  and  of 
urban  develoijment  will  follow,  and  will,  in  turn, 
stimulate  jjovver  development. 

Decentralization  of  Industry 

Large-scale  and  integrated  electric  power  develop- 
ment tends  to  permit  and  encourage  a  greater  degree 
of  decentralization  of  industry.  Long-time  trends  to- 
ward the  dispersion  of  industry  out  of  the  highly  in- 
dustrialized Northeast,  and  also  out  of  congested 
districts  of  large  cities,  are  already  in  operation. 
These  trends  have  been  too  slow  to  be  a  great  factor 
in  themselves  in  the  inunediate  and  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  but  the  new  power 
development  here  will,  no  doubt,  stimulate  both  of 
these  movements. 

Agriculture 

Agriculture  is  of  greater  importance  in  the  economy 
of  the  region  than  in  that  of  the  country  as  a 
whole.  This  has  meant  that  the  prolonged  depression 
in  agricultural  prices  has  been  keenly  felt.  'Wlieat 
raising,  an  activity  of  high  importance,  has  Ijeen  pecul- 
iarly subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of  weather  and  mar- 
ket. In  many  districts  it  has  experienced  sharp 
decline,  and  faces  the  prospect  of  further  difficulties. 

Irrigation  is  essential  to  a  stabilized  agriculture  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  region.  Even  in  the  more 
humid  western  areas,  supplemental  irrigation  will 
greatly  increase  the  population-supporting  capacity  of 
the  land.  Wlien  industrial  development  occurs,  a 
complementary  irrigation  development  is  required. 
In  the  region  (four  States)  there  are  approximately 
6,000,000  acres  which  may  be  included  in  feasible  irri- 
gation projects.  These  irrigation  developments  will 
be  required  as  corollaries  not  only  of  industrial  de- 
velopment but  of  Nation-wide  programs  of  retirement 
of  submarginal  lands,  general  land  adjustment,  and 
agricultural  stabilization. 

Urban  and  Rural  Community 
Development 

New  farm  and  industrial  populations  require  fairly 
uniform  increases  in  the  service  populations  of  urban 
and  rural  areas.  All  of  these  will  have  marked  effects 
upon  the  volume  and  activities  of  commerce,  distribu- 
tion, transportation,  power,  and  other  utilities. 

In  metropolitan  and  community  growth  and  devel- 
opment, the  activities  of  county  and  city  planning 
commissions,  in  anticipating  change  and  providing 
against  growing  pains,  will  be  especially  important. 
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Transportation 

The  natural  transportation  routes  of  the  region  and 
their  improvement  are  important  physical  advan- 
tages. Water  transportation  routes — ocean  and  in- 
land, with  the  tributary  and  parallel  land  transporta- 
tion routes — bear  most  important  relationships  to  the 
development  of  the  other  major  resources  and  of  in- 
dustry, as  may  be  noted  from  the  history  of  more  in- 
tensively developed  areas  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
world.  There  is  no  inclination  to  predict  parallels  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  to  the  developments  along  the 
Rhine,  the  Hudson-Great  Lakes  route,  or  the  Missis- 
sippi, but  there  are  resemblances  of  the  Columbia  to 
the  Hudson-Great  Lakes  trade  route  through  the  east- 
ern mountain  ranges,  although  many  essential  phys- 
ical conditions,  such  as  land  resources,  coal,  and  iron, 
are  different.  The  future  holds  uncertain  early  pros- 
pect of  rapid  growth  of  world  trade  on  the  Pacific 
to  proportions  comparable  with  those  of  the  Atlantic. 
Still  further,  the  great  pressures  of  population  have 
ceased,  at  least  for  some  time  to  come,  so  far  as  Amer- 
ica is  concerned. 

Coordination  of  all  means  of  transport  is  a  critical 
need  in  this  region  as  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 
With  new  forms  coming  to  the  fore  it  becomes  more 
and  more  essential  that  there  shall  be  an  effective  in- 
tegration at  the  points  of  contact.  This  implies  im- 
provement of  terminal  facilities  and  the  devising  of 
better  means  of  freight  transfer  from  one  mode  of 
transport  to  another.  The  highway  systems  should  be 
used  as  feeders  to  rail  and  water  and  not  as  a  parallel 
and  competitive  system.  Whether  water  or  rails  shall 
be  regarded  as  the  key  means  of  transport  should  be 
determined  upon  the  true  economic  costs  of  each  in 
the  particular  situation.  W^hile  the  railroads  have  in 
a  number  of  instances  consolidated  their  facilities,  fur- 
ther steps  in  this  direction  are  necessary. 

The  ease  with  which  commodities  can  be  moved 
throughout  and  to  and  from  the  region  will  have  an 
important  bearing  upon  its  advancement.  Heretofore, 
we  have  not  conceived  electrical  energy  as  being  in  the 
category  of  a  transportable  commodity.  In  view  of 
the  importance  of  the  role  which  power  is  beginning 
to  have,  however,  it  has  become  evident  that  the  facili- 
ties for  its  transmission  should  be  organized  into  a 
system  analogous  to  that  of  common  carriers. 

Commerce 

While  more  economical  transportation  in  the  region, 
particularly  for  bulk  and  low-grade  freight,  should 
cause  an  increase  in  commerce — not  only  internally  but 
in  coastwise,  intercoastal,  and  overseas  traffic,  yet  the 
extent  of  the  growth  of  the  broader  commerce  of  the 
region  is  so  involved  witli  world  problems  that  it  is 


difficult  to  forecast.  Tlie  dead  weight  of  present  world 
depression  and  nationalistic  policies,  retarding  the  rate 
of  growth  of  world  trade,  militates  against  a  very  high 
degi-ee  of  commercial  development  in  the  Northwest. 

Mineral  Resources 

Its  mineral  resources  have  been  and  will  continue 
to  be  an  important  factor  in  the  region's  development. 
The  exhaustion  of  certain  deposits  or  the  loss  of  mar- 
kets may  depress  the  economic  life  of  certain  districts 
or  may  even  adversely  affect  the  entire  region.  On  the 
whole,  however,  it  is  probable  that  under  the  influence 
of  power  and  transportation  development,  the  produc- 
tion and  use  of  minerals  generally  will  be  stimulated. 

In  relation  to  most  other  sections  of  the  United 
States,  the  full  extent  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  are  not  well  known.  Much  system- 
atic exploration  of  the  resources  is  an  urgent  need. 

Although  rates  of  development  and  utilization  of 
the  mineral  resources  will  depend  upon  domestic  and 
world  market  and  trade  conditions,  it  is  believed  that 
a  considerable  increase  in  activity  in  this  field  may 
be  anticipated,  particularly  in  the  light  metal  and 
ferrous  alloys. 

Fisheries 

The  fishery  resource  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Ls 
important.  The  problem  is  primarily  one  of  conserva- 
tion of  an  important  natural  resource  in  the  face  of 
contemplated  river  developments  and,  to  some  extent, 
of  improper  methods  of  fishing.  Nevertheless,  there 
is  possibility  that  the  American  market  for  these 
products  can  be  expanded  (the  use  of  fish  products  is 
much  higher  abroad,  in  Europe  and  especially  in  Asia, 
than  in  America)  and  the  distribution  and  marketing 
methods  and  facilities  improved. 

Population  Migrations 

With  the  recent  slowing  down  of  the  natural  rate 
of  increase  and  the  cessation  of  immigration,  the  pros- 
pects of  population  growth  are  somewhat  reduced. 
The  rate  of  natural  increase  for  the  Pacific  Northwest 
itself  is  below  that  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  There 
are,  however,  prospects  of  a  considerable  migration 
in  the  movement  from  submarginal  lands  to  the  new 
tracts  which  will  be  opened  by  irrigation.  There  is 
also  promise  of  a  very  considerable  increase  of  indus- 
trial and  commercial  activity  growing  directly  out  of 
these  capital  investments  which  are  being  made  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  behalf  of  public  works.  It 
may  be  also  that  the  slowing  down  in  population 
growth  after  the  rapid  expansion  in  utilization  of 
such  natural  resources  as  lumber,  mining,  and  agri- 
culture has  been  a  period  of  pause  in  which  the 
economy  has  shaken  down  into  a  steadily  widening 
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diversification  of  employment  and  wealth  produc- 
tion. The  attractive  power  of  the  region  has  now 
been  reinforced  in  a  way  which  should  accelerate  the 
rise  in  standards  of  living  and  expand  the  opportuni- 
ties for  employment. 

Resume  of  Factors 

On  the  whole,  the  factors,  including  the  present 
status  of  the  ivgion,  favor  a  rate  of  development  in 
excess  of  the  national  average.  The  new  factors  of 
power,  land,  and  ti-ansportation  development  are  not 
only  certain  directly  to  stimulate  growth,  hut  mutually 
to  stimulate  each  other,  making  possible,  for  a  time,  a 
geometric  progression  in  rate  of  progress. 

Measures  of  Growth 

Measured  in  terms  of  population  growth  the  increase 
in  a  generation  is  likely  to  be  of  the  order  of  a  mil- 
lion, or  30  percent.  With  favorable  combinations  of 
policies  and  conditions,  the  increase  may  very  well  be 
two  or  three  times  as  great. 

Pattern  of  Growth 

The  present  development  pattern  of  the  region  is 
illustrated  by  the  map  showing  distribution  of  popu- 
lation (fig.  30).  The  pattern  of  a  generation  hence— 
on  a  large  scale — is  likely  to  be  very  much  the  same  as 
the  present  except  as  to  density  and  except  as  to  certain 
subareas. 

The  Columbia  Basin  development,  below  Grand 
Coulee,  will  introduce  new  dark  masses  in  central 
Washington. 

There  will  be  increased  and  expanded  concentra- 
tions in  irrigated  valleys,  such  as  the  Owjhee, 
Yakima,  Snake,  Clark  Fork,  and  others. 

Under  the  Montana  water  conservation  program, 
there  will  be  less  of  the  "pepper  and  salt"  scattering 
of  population  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  and 
a  higher  concentration  in  principal  stream  valleys 
and  along  main  lines  of  communication. 

On  the  smaller  scale,  other  changes  in  pattern  of 
development  may  be  looked  for  due  to  power,  indus- 
trial, and  transportation  development.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  that  industrial  expansion  will  not  be  ac- 
companied by  higher  concentrations  in  the  centers  of 
a  small  number  of  large  cities  but  that  such  develop- 
ment will  be  distributed  in  larger  metropolitan  areas 
and  along  waterwaj's  and  other  important  arteries  of 
commerce.  These  changes  involve  many  problems  of 
long-range  city,  metropolitan  district,  and  rural  plan- 
ning and  zoning. 

Conclusions  and  Recommendations 

To  help  bring  about  the  desired  general  expansion 
and  development  at  reasonable  and  rational  rates  and 
with  the  minimum  of  error,  waste,  and  dislocation, 


many  items  of  policy   and   action   are  desirable  and 
essential.     Some  of  these  are: 

Establishment  of  a  power  administration  with  au- 
thority and  functions  adequate  to  research  in,  and 
the  development  of  u.ses  and  markets  f(U",  energy,  as 
well  as  the  develoiuucnt  and  operation  of  an  inter- 
connected and  integrated  Federal  regional  jjower 
system.  Contiiuiation  of  Federal  aids  in  financing 
rural  and  domestic  jiower  systems  and  equipment. 

Continuing  and  adequate  land  adjustment  and 
resettlement  program  under  national  auspices.  In 
the  Pacific  Northwest  this  will  involve  intensive  irri- 
gation development. 

Continued  effort  to  adjust  agricultural  produc- 
ticm  to  a  stable  economic  i)atteni.  In  the  context 
of  this  region  this  involves  the  readjustment  of  farm 
indebtedness,  the  encouragement  of  coojx'rative 
marketing,  and  the  displacement  of  the  dry-farming 
sj'stem,  in  certain  areas,  by  a  range-and-irrigated- 
valley  system.  The  national  adjustment  policy 
which  is  designed  for  the  rationalization  of  pro- 
duction, for  the  stabilization  of  foreign  and  domestic 
markets,  and  for  the  balancing  of  price  levels  is 
vital  to  the  interests  of  the  Pacific  Northwest, 

Organization  for  planning  on  various  levels  of 
government.  Cooperative  planning  is  especially  es- 
sential for  the  formulation  and  development  of  large 
multipurpose  projects  and  of  the  auxiliarj'  and  col- 
lateral projects  necessary  to  integrate  the.se  into  re- 
gional. State,  and  local  economies. 

Continuation  of  Federal  particijiation  and  aids  in 
public-works  construction;  also  the  formidation  of 
Federal  policies  to  cover  joint  pai-ticipation  in  the 
costs  and  benefits  of  ]iublic  works  by  Nation,  States, 
and  localities,  these  being  limited  to  those  works  in 
which  all  of  these  agencies  have  a  definite  and  direct 
interest. 

Continuation  of  Federal  policies  and  activities 
favoring  the  development  of  the  regional  tnmk  in- 
land waterway  system  as  rapidly  as  vmits  may  be 
economically  justified. 

Coordination,  imder  Federal  regulation,  of  trans- 
portation facilities,  involving  the  rational  and  eco- 
nomic use  of  all  means  of  transport. 

Federal,  State,  and  private  policies  and  aids  in 
the  con.servation  of  the  forest  resources,  through 
sustained  yield  operations  and  by  other  means. 

Federal  ]5olicies  to  further  the  logical  decentral- 
ization of  industries  from  congested  centers. 

National  policies  favoring  the  development  of 
coastal  and  foreign  trade,  including  reexport  trade, 
particularly  on  the  Pacific. 

While  some  of  the  above  suggestions  lead  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  report  and  of  contemporary  regional 
planning,  they  are  not  considered  beyond  the  logical 
purview  of  broad  national  planning.  Tiie  matters  of 
peculiarly  regional  nature  and  of  immediate  concern 
are  those  of  regional  factors  and  organization  in 
planning,  and  of  organization  for  the  planning,  con- 
struction, and  operation  of  public  works.  These  are 
treated  at  greater  length  in  the  subsequent  sections  of 
this  leport. 
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.  .  .  If  Bonneville  power  is  distributed  in  such  mamier  as 
to  concentrate  its  benefits  to  the  Portland  area  and  if  Grand 
Coulee  energy  is  sold  on  terms  of  peculiar  advantage  to  the 
people  of  the  Spokane  area,  broad  regionalisin  will  receive 
a  deadly  bloio  and  competitive  localism  spring  up  with  re- 
surgent energy.  A  wise  Federal  policy  uv'll  insist  that  the 
benefits  of  its  regional  investments  shall  be  spread  as  widely 
as  is,  economically  possible  throughout  the  region.  .  .  . 
{jpage  131.) 
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The  concept  of  region  seems  even  more  difficult  to 
define  than  the  concept  of  nation.  This  is  true  because 
the  latter  is  primarily  a  concern  of  students  of  politi- 
cal life  while  the  former  is  a  tool  found  convenient 
by  the  geographer,  and  the  cultural  anthropologist  as 
well  as  by  the  student  of  public  administration.  Each 
is  concerned  with  a  somewhat  different  purpose  both 
in  defining  and  applying  the  idea  of  "regionalism." 
Yet  each  must  pay  some  attention  to  regional  data 
assembled  by  the  other.^ 

Our  concern  is  to  discover  if  there  are  common  plan- 
ning problems  and  sufficient  social  cohesion  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  to  support  a  regional  planning  struc- 
ture transcending  existing  local  and  State  bound- 
aries; and  to  suggest  the  boundaries  for  planning 
purposes.  As  we  shall  show  in  another  division  of 
this  report,  those  purposes  are  for  sometime  likely  to 
be  confined  chiefly  to  the  problems  relating  to  the  con- 
servation and  development  of  natural  resources  and 
to  physical  planning.  We  are  particularly  interested 
in  exploring  the  question  of  the  appropriateness  of  the 
present  boundaries  of  the  single  regional  planning 
commission  that  now  acts  for  Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon, 
and  Washington.  A  region  for  our  purposes  is  an 
area,  smaller  than  the  nation  and  larger  than  a  single 
metropolitan  community,  which  possesses  similar  nat- 
ural resources  and  physical-economic  problems  which 
governmental  planning  may  help  to  solve.  There  needs 
to  be  present  a  sense  of  regional  community  interest 
strong  enough  to  permit  continuous  planning  and  to 
furnish  a  decent  hearing  for  planning  proposals.    The 


^Prepared  by  Charles  McKinley,  consultant  (professor  of  political 
science,  Reed  College,  Portland),  and  Blair  Stewart,  economist  (pro- 
fessor of  economics.  Reed  College,  Portland). 

'These  3  different  types  of  regional  interest  are  well  and  accurately 
stated  by  Rupert  B.  Vance  in  the  following : 

"It  seems  that  3  fields  of  problems  exist  to  which  Integrated  social 
science  may  make  a  regional  approach.  (1)  Political  science  is  inter- 
ested In  the  problem  of  administrative  control  and  regional  autonomy. 
of  government  In  business  and  the  regional  economies  of  national 
policy  and  sectional  interests,  in  the  whole  question  of  centralization, 
federation,  and  political  regionalism.  (2)  The  study  of  the  inter- 
action of  man  and  nature,  the  erection  of  the  regional  economy  within 
the  scaffolding  of  nature  and  material  culture  demands  the  best 
efforts  of  geographers  and  economists  alike.  Here  regionalism  implies 
the  test  of  human  adequacy  to  master  the  resources  of  its  region  and 
develop  thereon  a  distinctive  and  competent  culture.  (3)  In  its  socio- 
logical aspects  regionalism  derives  from  the  study  of  society  as  folk 
phenomenon.  In  such  case  the  delimitation  of  the  regional  society 
win  be  shown  by  Its  folkways  and  its  extra-organizational  and  extra- 
legal patterns,  regarded  not  as  survivals  but  as  functioning  units  in  an 
on-KOing  provincial  culture.  Here  the  nearest  analogy  Is  that  of  the 
anthropologists'  culture  area.  The  sociological  region  Is  regarded  as 
deflnltltlvc  of  living,  autonomous  cultures  subsumed  within  univers.il 
western  technology.  Regional  studies  as  here  envisaged  afford  back- 
grounds against  which  general  social  theory  may  be  tested." 

Human  Side  of  Social  Planning.  BMIted  by  B.  W.  Burgess-Herbert 
Blumer.     Region  and  Regional  Planning,  by  Rupert  B.   Vance,  p.  93. 


boundaries  of  the  area  need  to  be  drawn  so  as  to  facili- 
tate the  fulfillment  of  plans  by  the  action  of  the  ap- 
propriate legislative  and  administrative  agencies. 

We  would  accept  with  one  qualification  the  specifi- 
cations for  a  planning  region  set  forth  in  the  prelim- 
inary report  of  the  committee  on  regional  study " 
which  reads  as  follows: 

.  .  .  First,  it  should  embody  those  characteristics  which 
are  the  requisite  of  true  regionality  in  general,  e.  g. : 

(1)  The  area  should  possess  the  maximum  degree  of  unity, 
homogeneity,  and  coliesion. 

(2)  Its  territory  should  be  contiguous  and  as  compact  in 
outline  as  possible. 

(3)  It  should  be  large  enough  to  embrace  all  territory  con- 
taining generally  similar  problems  and  resources.  In  the 
United  States  this  appears  to  vary  from  perhaps  100,0(K)  to 
3(X),000  square  miles. 

Second,  it  should  be  so  constituted  as  to  meet  the  specific 
needs  of  planning,  as  follows : 

(1)  It  should  include  all  territory  containing  a  major 
combination  of  resources,  i.  e.  it  should  be  an  economic-natural 
unit  in  general  terms. 

(2)  It  should  include  whole  problem  areas  and  not  partial 
areas. 

(3)  It  should  include  a  total  areal  pattern  of  culture  and 
works  and  should  not  cut  across  such  patterns. 

(4)  It  should  be  so  delineated  as  to  conform  to  existing 
regional  consciousness  and  sentiments. 

(5)  It  should  possess  regional  identity.  No  citizen  of  Iowa 
would,  for  example,  readily  identify  himself  with  a  region 
consisting  of  a  combination  of  States  such  as  Louisiana,  Okla- 
homa, Iowa,  and  Missouri ;  no  Californian  ever  boasted  of 
living  within  the  Twelfth  Federal  Reserve  District ;  no  Wash- 
ingtonian  of  being  a  resident  of  the  Fourth  Procurement  Zone. 
On  the  other  hand,  people  do  already  identify  themselves  with 
certain  broad  sections  or  regions  of  the  country  such  as  the 
South  or  the  Middle  West.  Even  where  they  do  not,  certain 
divisions  can  be  made  so  as  to  delineate  areas  of  such  unique- 
ness that  such  identifications  and  areal  consciousness  will  be 
well-nigh  impelling. 

The  qualification  we  suggest  is  this:  Regional  plan- 
ning bomidaries  should  embrace,  wherever  possible, 
whole  counties  and  States.  Small  fragments  of  prob- 
lem areas  lying  beyond  such  lines  should  be  cared  for 
by  interregional  coordinating  devices.  We  discuss 
these  devices  below.  We  wish  to  emphasize  the  point, 
which  seems  to  us  to  have  been  undervalued  by  the 
committee  on  regional  study,  that  regional  planning 
areas  ought  to  do  as  little  violence  as  possible  to  the 
integrity  of  existing   State   and  local  governments.* 


•  Regional  Factors  in  National  Planning  and  Development,  by  John 
M.  Gaus  et  al..  National  Resources  Committee  (pp.  145—146). 

*  Tills  difference  of  judgment  seems  to  us  due  to  an  overemphasis  by 
the  committee  upon  the  geographic  basis  of  planning.  It  is  indicated 
by  the  statement  made  on  p.  40  of  the  report  which  reads :  "At  this 
point,  the  question  of  the  relation  of  States  to  regional  planning  In- 
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As  we  have  read  the  reports  of  the  many  committees 
working  under  the  aegis  of  the  State  j^lanning  boards 
and  the  Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Planning  Com- 
mission, we  have  been  deeply  impressed  with  the 
stream  of  recommendations  for  action  bj'  State  legis- 
latures, State  and  Federal  administrative  officers,  and 
county  officials.  The  fruits  of  regional  planning  will 
not  be  garnered,  in  most  instances,  until  plans  are  ex- 
pressed in  legislative  policies  and  administrative  be- 
havior. It  therefore  seems  much  wiser  to  make  certain 
compromises  with  the  details  of  problem  areas  (which 
we  think  can  often  be  handled  by  temporary  or  perma- 
nent interregional  devices)  than  to  run  the  real  danger 
of  thwarting  planning  by  weakening  its  strength  with 
State  and  local  legislatures  and  administrative  officers. 
'\^^e  think  the  situation  here  is  essentially  similar  to 
that  found  in  the  task  of  determining  boimdaries  for 
the  integrated  goveriunent  of  metropolitan  communi- 


trudes  itself.  Without  attempting  to  deal  directly,  one  is  compelled 
to  formulate  a  statement  which  must  be  one  of  the  major  premises  of 
the  regional  planner,  viz,  'Planning  problems  plainly  adhere  to  geo- 
graphic peculiarity,  -whereas  planning  control  adheres  to  State  and 
other  political  peculiarity.  As  a  consequence,  the  areas  involTed  are 
so  different  in  extent  and  nature  that  they  cannot  be  made  to  coin- 
cide.' "  We  think  this  an  overemphasis  upon  the  geographic  factors 
and  if  accepted  as  thus  stated  may  sterilize  planning  into  "day- 
dreaming." We  discuss  this  difference  at  some  length  when  we  ana- 
lyze the  concept  of  homogeneity. 


ties.  It  has  been  well  demonstrated  that  no  two  func- 
tional services  of  a  metropolitan  community  exactly 
coincide.  The  layers  of  services  needed  by  such  a 
community — fire  j^rotection,  police  protection,  water 
supply,  regulations  of  gas,  electric,  and  other  utilities, 
health  protection,  highway,  and  other  public-works 
facilities — cover  areas  that  are  never  precisely  the 
same.  While  suggestion  has  been  made  °  for  separate 
boundaries  and  governing  boards  for  each  function,  it 
has  not  been  accepted  as  a  workable  foundation  for 
metropolitan  govermnent.  Some  violence  to  the  func- 
tional problem  facts  must  be  done  in  order  to  save  the 
political  structure  from  confusion  and  from  frustrat- 
ing both  the  public  and  administrator.  We  think  the 
problem  of  regional  planning  boundaries  bears  a  strik- 
ing resemblance  to  this  smaller  metropolitan  area  prob- 
lem. In  neither  case  can  it  be  solved  with  complete 
satisfaction.  It  is  a  matter  of  weighing  the  conflicting 
factors  of  functional  wholeness  and  precision  against 
the  need  for  legislative  and  administrative  action  and 
the  public's  need  for  simplicity  of  structure.  There 
will  be  large  room  for  difference  of  judgment  here, 
since  we  have  only  a  metajjliorical  scale  with  which  to 
do  the  weighing. 


°  Notably   by   William   Robson   in   his  Deyelopment  of  Local   Govern- 
ment. 
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The  facts  of  physical  geogiaphv  and  of  climate  have 
been  set  forth  in  other  sections  of  this  report,  in  pre- 
ceding reports  by  the  State  and  regional  planning 
commissions,  and  in  the  report  prepared  by  the  national 
committee  on  regional  study.  It  is  clear  that  mountain 
barriers  which  run,  chiefly,  on  north-south  lines,  divide 
the  Pacific  Northwest  into  sections  with  marked  differ- 
ences in  rainfall,  temperature,  flora,  and  fauna.  There 
are  also  many  differences  due  to  variations  in  eleva- 
tion. Vegetable  and  animal  life  tends  to  travel  on 
north-south  lines.  Man  and  fish  appear  to  be  the  only 
important  contradictions  to  this  biological  law. 

Partly  as  a  result  of  these  facts,  it  is  tentatively 
suggested  by  the  committee  on  regional  study  that  for 
planning  purposes  the  Pacific  Northwest  might  be 
iliviiled  into  three  regional  areas:  (1)  A  maritime 
region  which  would  include  the  timber-covered  dis- 
trict in  Washington,  Oregon,  and  California,  west  of 
the  Cascade  Mountains;  (2)  the  Columbia  Basin 
region  from  the  Cascades  to  the  Continental  Divide  and 
south  across  the  central  part  of  Idaho  and  along  the 
Blue  and  Ochoco  Mountains  in  central  Oregon;  (3) 
central  and  southeast  Oregon  and  southern  Idaho 
would  be  attached  to  an  intermountain  region  center- 
ing at  Salt  Lake. 

We  have  kept  these  suggestions  in  mind  and  the 
physiographic  and  climatic  facts  upon  which  they  are 
largely  based  in  our  study  of  question  of  regional 
boimdaries.  In  the  short  time  at  our  disposal  to 
examine  this  problem  it  has  been  impossible  to  make 
a  definitive  study.  Nevertheless  from  such  evidence 
as  we  have  been  able  to  assemble,  we  have  concluded 
that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  follow  the  tentative  con- 
clusions of  the  committee,  although  we  shall  propose 
some  modifications  of  the  regional  boundaries  as  now 
constituted. 

The  analj-sis  of  the  forest,  water,  and  mineral  re- 
sources, made  in  section  II  of  this  report,  ought  to 
make  clear  the  existence  of  problem  situations  in- 
volved in  their  conservation  and  development.  The 
difficulties  and  benefits  resulting  from  combined  land 


and  water  uses  have  also  been  clearly  sketched.  These 
resources  are  scattered  over  portions  of  each  of  the 
four  States  now  in  the  planning  region.  A  glance 
at  figure  15,  which  shows  the  distributiun  of  the  conif- 
erous timber  stands  and  the  chief  logging  centers, 
will  make  clear  tliat  the  area  west  of  the  Kocky  Moun- 
tains to  the  Pacilic  and  north  of  the  soutliern  Oregon 
line  has  similar  forest  problems.  The  same  conclu- 
sion must  be  drawn  from  the  mineral  distribution  map 
(see  fig.  18)  for  mineral  resources.  When  the  coast 
mountains  have  been  properly  explored  (something 
that  has  been  almost  entirely  neglected  because  of  the 
dense  undergrowth  in  the  forests  that  cover  that  area) 
there  is  distinct  possibility  that  the  minerals  map  will 
show  even  greater  uniformity  in  the  occurrence  of 
those  resources.  The  map  of  irrigated  and  potential 
irrigable  areas  (fig.  10)  indicates  the  wide  distribu- 
tion of  this  peculiarly  western  type  of  American  agri- 
culture. It  is  true  that  with  the  exception  of  the 
upper  Rogue  River  valley  there  is  no  use  of  irrigation 
west  of  the  Cascade  ]\lountains.  But  the  peculiar  sea- 
sonal distribution  of  rainfall  on  the  west  slope  is 
bringing  the  problem  of  summer  supplemental  irri- 
gation for  the  "wet"  section  into  the  forefront  of 
i:)lanning  problems. 

The  east-west  ties,  of  commercial  and  social  inter- 
course, which  are  indicated  by  the  studies  which  we 
discuss  below,  call  for  consideration  of  physical  plan- 
ning questions  that  cross  the  north-south  mountain 
barriers. 

There  are  many  subdivisions  of  the  four  States  which 
present  special  problems  with  which  planning  must 
deal.  But  these  will  be  the  task  chiefly  of  county  or 
intercounty  planning  agencies.  The  pattern  of  land 
use  when  examined  in  detail  is  much  more  compli- 
cated than  the  tripartite  division  tentatively  suggested 
by  the  national  committee,  But  when  the  larger  is- 
sues, suited  to  regional  solution,  are  kept  in  mind, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  homoojeneity  in  the  entire 
great  area  west  of  the  Continental  Divide  and  north 
of  the  south  Oregon  line. 
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The  concept  of  homogeneity  is  regarded  as  primary 
in  all  the  definitions  of  a  region.* 

Complete  homogeneity  does  not  exist  in  any  region — 
perhaps  never  existed.  It  was  more  nearly  approached 
before  the  coming  of  machinery  destroyed  the  old 
time-space  relationships  in  which  regionalism,  in  the 
cultural  and  economic  sense,  had  flourished.  Such 
back-trends  toward  economic  self-sufficiencj'  as  are 
evident  in  both  inter-  and  intra-national  affairs  can 
never  wipe  out  the  web  of  social  contacts  that  radiate 
from  center  to  center  all  over  the  United  States.  Al- 
ways there  are  radial  lines  of  intercourse  from  any 
given  population  center  which  thrust  out  long  fila- 
ments to  distant  centers  far  away  in  the  heart  of  other 
regions.  We  know,  for  example,  that  a  large  part  of 
the  dairy  products  pi-oduced  in  the  irrigated  valleys 
of  southern  Idaho,  go  directly  by  autotruck  over  the 
improved  highwa_vs  to  southern  California.  On  this 
account  the  problem  of  delimiting  regions,  especially 
when  linked  with  the  question  of  political  agencies 
through  which  regional  interests  must  be  expressed, 
defies  precision.  We  are  nevertheless  required  to  re- 
fine our  judgments  by  aiming  at  precision,  and  pre- 
cision in  thinking  must  start  with  the  meaning  of  the 
words  we  are  using  as  measuring  rods.  Therefore,  in 
searching  for  the  area  or  areas  to  be  embraced  within 
the  northwest  region  or  regions,  it  is  necessary  to 
analyze  and  describe  the  meaning  of  "homogeneity"' 
as  applied  to  areas  for  planning. 

To  the  geographer  the  term  seems  pai'ticularly  to 
mean  sameness  in  character  of  land  and  physiographic 
features.  Behind  this  idea  lies  the  belief  that  sameness 
in  land  characteristics  recjuires  similarity  of  use  and 
cultural  habits  growing  out  of  land  use.  The  ultimate 
test  of  homogeneity,  even  from  the  geographer's  point 
of  view,  is  therefore  a  psychic  quality.  That  quality 
is  expressed  in  the  range  of  knowledge,  skill,  and 
habits  required  to  exploit  the  land,  and  to  carry  on  the 
supi^lemental  economic  activities  which  the  area  re- 
quires, that  grow  out  of  the  particular  tj'pes  of  agri- 
culture. ()!•  mining,  etc.  Men  in  a  region  of  physical 
similarities  will  understand  one  another,  since  their 
way  of  life,  their  difficulties  and  the  possible  escape 
from  difficulties,  will  be  very  much  the  same.  Tliere 
is  a  conunon  univei"se  of  discourse  which  is  basic  to 
cooperation  in  economic  activity,  in  government,  and 


•See   Ilie  definitions  In  sec.   F.  appendix   .\.  of  tlie  Preliminary  Re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Regional  Stud.v. 


in  the  many  social  situations  requiring  the  pooling  of 
many  minds.  So  runs  the  implied  thesis  of  the  geo- 
graphic concept  of  regionalism,  stated  rather  baldly. 
Few  geographers  would  put  it  so  baldly  today  be- 
cause they  are  aware  that  geographic  facts  do  not  full}' 
determine  human  behavior. 

Let  us  notice  certain  qualifications  to  this  perhaps 
oversimplified  geographic  view,  which  we  must  keep 
in  mind  as  we  look  for  determinants  of  regional 
boundaries  for  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Here  we  find 
the  economist's  notion  that  homogeneity  tends  to  de- 
velop where  there  is  intensity  of  economic  intercourse. 
Constant  contact  between  jjeople  living  in  areas  quite 
distinct  in  the  character  of  land  and  its  use  may  de- 
velop because  of  economic  specialization.  This  re- 
quires reciprocity  between  the  areas.  One  furnishes  a 
market  for  the  other.  One  fabricates  the  raw  mate- 
rials of  the  other  or  acts  as  a  collecting  agencj-  for 
export  to  distant  regions.  Banking  and  credit  rela- 
tions develop  out  of  these  economic  facts  that  consti- 
tute a  nexus  of  great  strength — however  irksome  at 
times.  The  artificial  creations  in  transport  and  com- 
munication break  through  the  natural  barriers  that  in 
a  simpler  civilization  made  regions  much  more  clear 
cut  and  closely  tied  to  land  use  differences.  Even 
nature,  the  economist  maj'  point  out,  sometimes  ap- 
pears to  contradict  itself,  or  at  least  presents  features 
that  tie  two  otherwise  dissimilar  areas  together.  When 
a  great  river,  like  the  Colimibia,  cuts  through  a  moun- 
tain barrier,  separating  two  areas  that  differ  greatlj' 
in  the  character  of  climate  and  land,  it  furnishes  a  tie 
that  links  the  two  together.  How  much  this  link  will 
be  used  depends  on  social  facts,  the  kind  of  culture 
that  flourishes  in  the  two  areas,  and  also  on  further 
geographic  and  cultural  facts  influencing  the  intensity 
of  economic  and  social  intercourse  between  these  areas, 
taken  togetiu'r,  and  other  regions  of  the  continent  in 
which  they  are  placed. 

It  may  be  that  two  or  more  somewhat  dissimilar 
areas  are  drawn  together  largely  because  they  are  cut 
off  by  even  greater  barriers  of  mountain  mass  and 
desert  and  distance — with  consequent  heightening  of 
the  costs  of  economic  and  social  intercourse — from  the 
rest  of  the  continent.  They  fall  into  one  another's 
arms  not  so  much  from  a  sense  of  complete  affinity  as 
because  of  the  limitations  of  opportunity  for  alternate 
mating.  We  need  to  explore  the  application  of  this 
notion  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  Ix'cause  the  Rockj' 
Mountains  and  the  sparsely  settled  Cireat  Plains  region 
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appear,  on  superficial  examination,  to  operate  as  such 
a  barrier  to  the  creation  of  intense  ties  between  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Pacitic  Northwest  and  the  eastern 
half  of  the  United  States.  Stated  in  positive  terms 
this  barrier  seems  to  have  propelled  the  people  between 
the  Cascade  and  Rocky  Mountains  toward  the  Pacific 
coast  for  most  of  their  economic  and  social  intercourse. 
We  have  been  unable  to  gather  sufficient  data  on 
freight  shipments  and  business  ties  to  be  entirelj'  cer- 
tain of  this  generalization.  More  analysis  of  the  east 
and  west  dividing  lines  for  such  business  connections 
needs  to  be  made  by  the  regional  and  State  planning 
agencies.  But  such  evidence  as  we  have  been  able  to 
gather  inclines  us  to  the  view  that  this  hj'pothesis  is 
largely  true,  even  though  the  business  considerations 
used  by  the  transcontinental  lines  for  determining  their 
freight  rate  structure  appear  to  disregard,  for  pine 
lumber  and  tree  fruits,  these  costly  facts  of  mountain 
mass  and  distance.  If  and  when  the  Columbia  is  made 
navigable  to  Lewiston,  Idaho,  which  the  Corps  of 
Engineers'  reports  indicate  will  become  economically 
feasible,  a  great  part  of  the  bulk  freight  which  now 
moves  east  by  rail,  will  probably  flow  from  the  west 
slope  of  the  Rockies  down  to  the  ocean  terminals  of 
the  northwest  coast. 


A  further  limitation  to  the  geographic  approach  to 
regionalism  is  suggested  by  the  sociologists.  Two  dis- 
similar land  areas  that  are  adjacent  may  be  given  a 
feeling  of  oneness  by  elements  of  culture  transcend- 
ing economic  facts  or  overlaying  economic  ties.  Com- 
monness of  religious  outlook  is  such  a  tie.  The  intel- 
lectual influence  of  metropolitan  centers  penetrates  into 
a  wide  hinterland.  If  the  large  cities  are  in  one  area 
with  their  daily  press,  their  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  medical  centers,  musical,  and  artistics  institu- 
tions, there  may  yet  radiate  an  influence  that  penetrates 
long  distance  into  adjacent  but  physically  dissimilar 
sister  regions. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  test  of  homo- 
geneity for  regional  determination,  from  whatever 
angle  we  approach  it,  is  in  final  analysis  the  behavior 
of  people.  We  need  therefore  to  look  for  similarities 
of  living  habits  and  standards,  similarities  of  knowl- 
edges and  skills  required  to  solve  their  economic  diffi- 
culties (in  which  the  conservation  and  utilization  of 
natural  resources  loom  very  large),  unity  of  religious 
outlooks,  and  expressions  of  feelings  of  regional  unity. 
As  incidental  clues  to  some  of  these  elements  we  shall 
look  for  phj'sical  (e.  g.,  transportation)  and  institu- 
tional (e.  g.,  banking)  ties  that  act  as  canals  for  an 
intense  social  intercourse. 
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The  Historical  Importance  of  the 
Columbia  to  Concept  of  "the 
Pacific  Northwest" 

Since  men  tend  to  identify  themselves  with  a  re- 
gion, partly  as  the  result  of  remote  events,  it  is  of 
peculiar  interest  to  notice  the  jjart  played  by  the  Co- 
lumbia River  in  the  history  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  centur}',  ex- 
plorers interested  in  the  northwestern  part  of  North 
America  were  concerned  to  discover  a  great  western 
river,  said  by  legend  to  empty  into  the  Pacific  north 
of  the  California  coast.  This  concern  was  shared  by 
Thomas  Jefferson,  the  foremost  American  statesman 
of  that  day  interested  in  exploration.  In  his  numer- 
ous attempts,  prior  to  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition, 
to  promote  more  ample  knowledge  of  what  lay  beyond 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  he  gave  evidence  of  a  keen 
desire  to  discover  this  great  western  river  for  which 
he  had  no  name. 

When  in  1791,  Captain  Gray  did  discover  the  river, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  "Columbia",  and  George 
Vancouver  shortly  thereafter  explored  this  river  as  far 
east  as  Washougal,  the  name  "Columbia"  became  a 
matter  of  first  importance  to  the  Canadian  and  Ameri- 
can fur  traders  and  to  British  and  American  states- 
men interested  in  possessing  this  section  of  the  North 
American  Continent. 

How  important  this  river  was  at  that  time  is  illus- 
trated by  the  mistake  which  Alexander  McKenzie  made 
in  his  famous  trip  in  1793.  After  crossing  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  he  came  down  a  river  which  he  thought 
was  the  Columbia,  to  an  inlet  of  the  Pacific  in  British 
Columbia.  On  the  map  of  this  the  fii-st  trip  by  any 
white  man  across  the  North  American  Continent  in 
this  latitude,  he  wrote  the  name  "Columbia"  along  the 
river  he  had  traversed,  and  in  the  maps  which  he  pub- 
lished he  so  described  it.  Actually  it  was  the  Fraser 
River.  It  was  these  explorations  of  Gray,  Vancouver, 
and  McKenzie  that  laid  the  foundation  for  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  expedition  of  1803-5,  an  event  which  lives 
in  the  consciousness  of  all  dwellers  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  region  and  is  a  traditional  bond  of  real 
force. 

The  center  of  competition  between  the  Canadian  fur- 
trading  interests  and  the  American  fur  traders  was 
the  Columbia  River.    The  combination  of  the  two  chief 


fur-trading  companies  of  Canada  into  the  Hudson  Bay 
Co.  gave  the  latter  ultimate  possession  in  this  contest. 
Astoria,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  was  founded 
in  1811  by  Jolm  Jacob  Astor  as  his  center  of  fur  opera- 
tions in  the  region.  It  was  captured  by  the  British 
in  1813.  Even  before  that,  the  Hudson  Bay  Co.  had 
sent  David  Thompson  to  establish  trading  posts  along 
the  upper  Columbia  and  its  tributaries  and  to  make 
his  way  to  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  union  of  the 
British  fur  interests  culminated  in  the  establislunent 
of  their  western  capital  by  Dr.  John  McLoughlin  at 
a  point  just  east  of  the  confluence  of  the  Willamette 
with  the  Columbia  at  Fort  Vancouver.  This  strategic 
spot  gave  command  over  the  trade  of  the  entire  North 
American  area  west  of  the  Rockj'  Mountains,  south  to- 
ward the  California  line.  It  was  the  capital  of  the 
whole  Pacific  Northwest,  the  legendary  "Oregon 
country",  even  commanding  the  trade  to  Alaska  and 
the  Hawaiian  Islands.  What  it  meant  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest  during  the  quarter  century  after  1824  is 
told  briefly  in  the  following  quotation  from  Joseph 
Schaefer's  History  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Vancouver  was  the  clearing  house  for  all  the  busi- 
ness west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Here  the  annual 
ships  from  London  landed  supplies  and  merchandise, 
which  were  placed  in  warehouses  to  await  the  de- 
parture of  the  boat  brigades  for  the  interior;  here 
was  the  great  fur  house,  where  the  peltries  were 
brought  together  from  scores  of  smaller  foi'ts  and 
trading  camps,  scattered  through  a  wilderness  em- 
pire of  half  a  million  square  miles.  The}-  came  from 
St.  James,  Langley,  and  Kamloops  in  the  far  North- 
west ;  from  Umpqua  in  the  south ;  from  Walla 
Walla,  Colville,  Spokane,  Okanogan,  and  many  other 
places  in  the  upper  portions  of  the  gi'eat  valley. 
Hundreds  of  trappers  followed  the  water  courses 
through  the  gloomy  forests  and  into  the  most  dan- 
gerous fastnesses  of  the  mountains,  in  order  to  glean 
the  annual  beaver  crop  for  delivery  to  these  sub- 
stations. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  map  of  the  Oregon 
country  as  it  was  defined  after  the  treaty  of  1846 
(which  gave  us  our  present  northern  national  bound- 
ary) with  the  present  jurisdiction  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west Regional  Planning  Commission  and  the  juris- 
diction which  is  proposed  later  in  this  report.  This  i.s 
shown  in  the  maps  herein  included.'' 


'  Fig.  3G. 
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The  Present  Bond  Created  by  the 
Columbia  River  System 

As  we  liave  iiulicatod  above,  the  barriers  to  east  and 
west  movement  of  men  and  things  created  by  the 
mountain  masses  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  are  con- 
tradicted by  the  Cohnnbia  River.  First  used  as  the 
artery  of  transportation  and  communication  by  the 
sloops  and  bateaux  of  the  fur  traders,  it  was  soon 
paralleled  by  trails  that  followed  the  easy  gradients 
its  dear  ru>hing  waters  liad  cut  through  the  moun- 
tains. Over  these — particularly  the  "Old  Oregon 
Trail" — came  an  increasing  stream  of  covered  wagons 
from  "The  States."  The  second  generation  of  pioneers 
witnessed  fleets  of  steamboats,  supplemented  at  por- 
tages by  wagons  aiid  horse-drawn  railroads,  carrying 
their  freight  of  food.  gold,  ami  miners,  as  far  inland 
as  Liike  Pend  Oreille.  That  traffic  lives  now  only 
in  memory.  Today  deep-draft  ocean  steamers  make 
their  way  u]i  the  Cohnnbia  some  105  miles  inland  to 
Portland  and  Vantouver.  When  the  Bonneville  Dam 
is  completed  and  the  dredging  implied  by  its  great 
locks  is  finished,  there  will  be  opportunity  for  ocean 
ships  to  ascend  the  river  as  far  as  The  Dalles.  Plans 
for  future  use  of  the  river  for  navigation  (set  forth 
in  an  earlier  section  of  this  report)  envisage  an  inland 
water-borne  commerce  going  as  far  east  as  Lewiston, 
Idaho.  AVhether  or  not  these  prospects  are  realized, 
the  Columbia  gorge  has  furnished  an  avenue  for  two 
great  east-west  transcontinental  railway  lines  and  for 
two  transcontinental  motor  highways.     It  is  also  the 


principal  east-west  route  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  for 
air  transport. 

Tliese  are  important  ties,  as  we  shall  show  a  little 
later  in  this  report,  which  bind  the  areas  east  and 
west  of  the  Cascades  together.  Hut.  in  additicm  to 
the  foregoing,  there  is  a  peculiar  imi)ortance  which  the 
waters  of  the  Columbia  play  in  the  economy  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  Its  bearing  upon  the  generation 
of  electric  energy  has  been  amply  discussed  in  otlier 
sections  of  this  report.  The  importance  of  this  re- 
source to  the  future  of  the  entire  area  should  stand 
out  clearly  from  that  discussion. 

There  is  another  function  which  is  not  so  readily 
understood  by  people  living  in  the  Middle  West  and 
the  East;  namely,  the  use  of  the  waters  of  this  great 
river  system  for  irrigation.  The  prospect  of  a  per- 
manently stable  economy  in  Idaho  and  in  much  of 
western  Montana  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  use 
of  water  from  the  tributaries  of  the  Columbia  River 
system.  Without  these  waters  these  two  States  can- 
not thrive.  To  <a  less  degree  the  same  is  true  of  im- 
portant sections  of  eastern  Washington  and  eastern 
Oregon.  Yet  the  use  of  the  waters  of  this  river  sys- 
tem for  irrigation  plays  an  important  part  in  its  use 
for  power,  transportation,  fisheries,  and  flood  con- 
trol. It  may  be  that  river  systems  in  the  Middle  West 
and  East,  as  is  maintained  by  the  committee  on  re- 
gional study,  constitute  a  poor  basis  for  regional 
planning,  but  that  statement  needs  drastic  modifica- 
tion before  it  has  relevance  to  the  Columbia  system 
and  the  Pacific  Northwest. 


STAFF    REPORT— SECTION     III 
5.   OTHER    TESTS    OF    REGIONAL    HOMOGENEITY    IN    THE 

PACIFIC    NORTHWEST 


We  have  endeavored  to  run  a  series  of  "tests"  of 
regional  homogeneity  by  examining  a  few  key  factors 
which  would  give  a  clue  to  the  economic  similarities 
or  dissimilarities,  to  political  cleavages  or  cohesion, 
and  to  the  general  cultural  likenesses  and  differences. 
We  have  been  limited  both  by  the  shortness  of  time 
and  by  difficulty  of  access  to  impoi'tant  types  of  fact. 
Nevertheless  we  feel  that  tlie  data  presented  in  the 
maps,  graphs,  and  tables  which  accompany  this  section 
of  our  report  and  the  discussion  which  follows  throw 
much  light  upon  this  moot  question.  First,  let  us 
present  the  data  on  agricultural  and  forest  land  use. 

Agricultural  (Including  Forest)  Land 
Use  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 

In  the  semifinal  draft  of  the  report  of  the  National 
Committee  on  Regional  Study  (referred  to  above),  it 
is  affirmed  that  the  area  west  of  the  Cascades  is  phys- 
ically so  diii'erent  from  the  rest  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west as  to  have  very  little  community  of  interest  with 
the  Columbia  Basin  area.  Its  major  assets  are  said 
to  be  forests,  fisheries,  scenery,  and  commerce  and 
industry.  Agriculture  is  left  out,  as  apparently  of 
slight  importance.  In  contrast  the  Columbia  Basin 
area  is  said  to  possess  a  definitely  rural  point  of  view, 
save  for  one  citj'  and  such  slight  metropolitan  connec- 
tions as  are  provided  by  the  port  services  of  the  coast 
cities.  Its  activities  are  said  to  be  primarily  wheat 
and  fruit  raising. 

The  implication  of  that  analysis  is  that  the  areas 
east  and  west  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  should  be 
placed  in  different  regions  because  of  marked  differ- 
ences in  land  use.  The  contrast  is  between  forests, 
fisheries,  scenic  and  recreational  areas,  and  commercial 
and  industrial  sites  on  the  west,  and  agricultural  areas 
on  the  east.  A  careful  examination  of  land  use  in  the 
area,  however,  tends  to  blur  this  contrast. 

Agriculture,  it  is  true,  is  the  most  important  activity 
east  of  the  mountains,  but  this  is  also  true  for  consid- 
erable areas  between  the  Cascades  and  the  ocean.  The 
accompanying  map  *  shows  the  percentage  of  popula- 
tion classified  as  rural-farm  in  the  census  of  1930. 
The  largest  area  which  is  predominantly  agricultural 
is  in  eastern  Montana.  Southern  and  central  Idaho 
also  is  an  area  where  the  population  is  largely  found 


on  farms.  The  mining  and  lumbering  regions  of  Idaho 
and  Montana,  together  with  the  industrial  activities 
in  Spokane  County,  Wash.,  constitute  an  area  with  a 
relatively  small  farming  jjopulation.  There  is  a  clear 
contrast  between  eastern  and  western  Washington, 
although  seven  counties  east  of  the  mountains  have  less 
than  40  percent  rural-farm  populations.  The  picture 
is  quite  different  in  Oregon,  where  there  is  no  striking 
difference  between  the  areas  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
Cascades. 

The  comparison  of  the  eastern  and  western  portions 
of  Oregon  and  Washington  is  carried  further  in  table 
XII.  Western  Oregon  contains  30.8  percent  of  the 
area  of  the  State,  produces  53.5  percent  of  the  value  of 
farm  products,  and  contains  71.7  percent  of  the  rural 
farm  ])()pulation.  The  high  percentage  of  rural  farm 
population  on  the  west  side  as  compared  with  the  value 
of  product  is  probably  explained  by  the  more  intensive 
agriculture,  and  the  greater  proportion  of  part-time 
farms.  The  evidence  in  general  indicates  that  eastern 
and  western  Oregon  are  of  approximately  equal  agri- 
cultural importance. 

Tabi-e  XII. — Area,  value  of  farm  produces  in  1029,  and  ruiul- 
fann  iwpuhition  in  1930  for  eastern  and  ircstcrn  Oregon  and 
^yashingfon 


Area 

Value  of  (arm 
products 

Rural-farm 
population 

Square 
miles 

Per- 
cent 

Dollars 

Per- 
cent 

Number 

Per- 
cent 

66.147 
29,460 

69.2 
30.8 

63,774,080 
73,235,006 

46.5 
53.5 

64,836 
156,709 

28.3 

Western  Oregon 

71.7 

Total 

95,607 

100.0 

137,009,086 

100.0 

221,  645 

100.0 

Eastern  Washington 

Western  Washington 

42,305 
24,531 

66,836 

63.3 
36.7 

129.428,823 
68.  315,  749 

65.6 
34.5 

144,750 
155,393 

48.2 
51.8 

Total 

100.0 

197,744,572 

100.0 

300,143 

100.0 

'  Fig.  37. 


Source:  United  States  census  of  1930. 

In  Washington  there  is  a  greater  contrast  between 
the  productiveness  of  the  two  sections  than  in  Oregon, 
although  the  value  of  farm  products  for  western 
Washington  is  roughly  proportional  to  the  area.  If 
the  values  for  the  three  counties  of  Yalcima.  Whitman, 
and  Chelan  are  subtracted  from  the  value  of  farm 
products  for  eastern  Wa.shington  the  remainder  is  ap- 
proximately equal  to  tlie  value  for  we.>itern  Washing 
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ton.  The  somewhat  greater  farm  popiihitiou  to  the 
west  than  to  the  east  of  the  mountains  is  again  ex- 
plicable largely  in  terms  of  more  intensive  and  part- 
time  farming. 

The  predominant  land  uses  in  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ington  are  agriculture  and  lumbering.  The  economic 
jjattern  is  largely  made  up  of  variations  in  the  pro- 
portions in  which  these  two  activities  are  engaged, 
plus  commercial  and  shipping  ganglia  too  restricted 
in  area  to  be  distinguished  as  regions.  In  Idaho  and 
Montana,  mining  is  added  to  lumbering  and  agricul- 
ture to  form  a  trinity  of  basic  economic  activities. 

Next  to  agriculture,  lumbering  is  the  most  important 
economic  activity  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Some  no- 
tion of  the  wide  distribution  of  that  activity  is  in- 
dicated in  table  XIII.  This  shows  the  present  stand 
of  commercial  timber  and  the  average  annual  wood 
use  in  different  parts  of  the  region.  Because  of  the 
view  expressed  by  the  national  committee  on  regional 
study,  whicli  is  known  to  be  shared  by  many  others, 
we  have  arranged  this  table  so  as  to  show  these  data 
separately  for  the  area  in  the  "rainy"  belt  west  of  the 
Cascades  and  the  section  between  the  Cascades  and 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  terms  of  total  stand,  west- 
ern Oregon,  with  300  billion  board  feet,  is  the  most 
important  area.  Western  Washington  is  second  with 
about  245  billion  board  feet.  The  other  areas  are 
eastern  Oregon  92  billion,  Idaho  82  billion,  Montana 
•15  billion,  and  eastern  Washington  31  billion.  In 
terms  of  the  existing  population,  however,  the  stand 
of  timber  is  greatest  in  eastern  Oregon  with  504,000 
board  feet  per  capita.  Western  Oregon  has  a  per 
capita  stand  of  390.000  and  western  Washington 
222,000  board  feet.  In  comparison  with  the  existing 
population,  the  stand  of  timber  in  Idaho  (184,000 
board  feet)  is  not  far  below  western  Washington. 
Montana  with  84,000  board  feet  per  capita  and  eastern 
Washington  with  67,000  are  the  least  important  in  this 
respect.  Tlie  Montana  per-capita  figures  are  reduced 
by  the  fact  that  two-thirds  of  the  area  of  the  State  lies 
east  of  the  Continental  Divide  and  therefore  outside 
the  timber  belt. 

In  terms  of  the  existing  economic  pattern,  the 
actual  cut  of  timber  is  of  greater  importance  than  the 
stand.  In  this  respect  western  Washington  is  clearly 
the  outstanding  area,  with  a  cut  nearly  twice  that  of 
western  Oregon.  Eastern  Oregon  follows  and  then 
eastern  Washington,  Idaho,  ttnd  Montana.  More 
significant  than  the  total  volume  of  cut  in  determining 
the  economic  homogeneity  of  the  area  is  the  per  capita 
cut  of  timber.  In  the  5  years,  1925  to  1929,  western 
Washington  led  with  6,000  board  feet  per  capita. 
Eastern  Oregon  was  second  with  5.4  thousand  and 
western  Oregon  third  with  a   per  capita  cut  of  4.3 


thousand  board  feet.  In  the  period  1930  to  1933  the 
largest  per  capita  wood  use  (cut)  was  found  in  eastern 
Oregon,  with  3.8  thousand  board  feet  per  capita. 
Western  Washington  was  second  in  importance  with  a 
wood  use  of  3.2  thousand  board  feet,  while  western  Ore- 
gon had  a  cut  of  2.4  thousand  board  feet  per  capita. 

Table  XIII. — Population  1930,  timber  resources  1935,  and  aver- 
age annual  cut  east  and  west  of  Cascade  Mountains  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest 


Popula- 
tion 1930 

Standing 
timber 

.Average  annual  wood  use 

Total 
(mil- 
lion 
board 
feet) 

Per 

capita 
(thou- 
sand 
board 
feet) 

1925-29 

1930-33 

Total 
(mil- 
lion 
board 
feet) 

Per 
capita 
(thou- 
sand 
board 
feet) 

Total 
(mil- 
lion 
board 
feet) 

Per 

capita 
(thou- 
sand 
board 
feet) 

EAST 

182,973 
459, 497 
445,032 
537,606 

92, 212 
31,016 
81,790 
45, 174 

504 

67 
184 
84 

987 
706 
903 
386 

5.4 

1.5 

2.0 

.7 

701 

492 
478 
178 

38 

Washington _. 

1      1 

Idaho.. 

1      1 

Montana 

3 

Total 

1,625,108 

250,192 

154 

2,982 

1.8 

1,849 

1.1 

WEST 

770,813 
1,103,899 

300.  793 
245,  255 

390 
222 

3,290 
C.COl 

4.3 
6.0 

1  843 

Washington 

3,  559             3. 2 

Total 

1,  874,  712 

546,048 

291 

9,891 

5.3 

5,402 

2.9 

Grand  total... 

3,499,820 

796,240 

228 

12,873 

3.6 

7,251 

2.0 

Source:  XJ.  8.  Census  of  1930  and  United  States  Forest  Service. 

From  the  above  figures  it  may  be  seen  that  lumber 
is  combined  with  agriculture  in  somewhat  similar 
proportions  in  eastern  Oregon  and  western  Oregon 
and  Washington  and  in  smaller  proportions  in  Idaho, 
eastern  Washington,  and  Montana.  The  problems  of 
forest  i^rotection,  and  particularly  of  sustained  yield, 
are  even  more  acute  and  important  to  the  people  of 
eastern  Oregon,  particularly  in  the  arid  central  sec- 
tion tentatively  suggested  for  inclusion  in  the  Inter- 
mountain  Basin  planning  region,  than  they  are  for 
western  Oregon.  The  chief  city  of  central  Oregon 
(east).  Bend,  is  very  largely  dependent  on  the  lum- 
bering oj^erations  of  the  surrounding  Poiulosa  pine  for- 
ests, and  it  is  the  view  of  informed  persons  that  its 
life  will  terminate  in  the  not  very  distant  future  un- 
less sustained-jield  forestr}'  can  be  established.  The 
county  seat  of  Wallowa  County,  in  the  very  northeast 
corner  of  Oregon,  is  today  a  financial  wreck,  denuded 
of  nearly  half  the  population  it  had  10  years  ago,  be- 
cause sustained  lumber  practice  was  not  followed. 
This  is  true  despite  the  fact  that  it  lies  in  the  heart  of 
a  fertile  irrigated  valley  and  is  surrounded  by  uplands 
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given  over  to  dry  wheat  farming  and  sheep  and  cattle 

range. 

Tliese  cases  are  not  isolated.  They  are  cited  to  make 
the  meaning  of  the  figures  in  the  tables  a  little  more 
human,  and  to  indicate  tlie  existence  of  crucial  i)lan- 
ning  problems  that  are  simihir  for  the  arid  and  wet. 
lialves  of  the  State. 

It  is  true  that  lumber  operation.s  are  carried  on  with 
some  dill'erence  in  the  eastern  Oregon  forests.  In- 
stead of  spruce  and  fir,  which  predominate  west  of 
the  Cascades,  jiine  dominates  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Cascades,  in  the  Blue  Mountains,  the  Wallowas,  the 
Ochocos,  and  the  forests  in  the  very  southeast  part 
of  Oregon  near  Burns.  Logging  is  carried  on  under 
somewhat  different  climatic  conditions  than  on  the 
west  side.  There  is  less  rain,  more  cold  weather,  lit- 
tle underbrush,  smaller  yield  to  the  acre.  In  milling, 
pine  calls  for  somewhat  different  handling  because  of 
size  and  texture.  Yet  so  far  as  the  problems  of  con- 
servation are  concerned  the  similarities  of  problems 
are  much  more  important  than  the  differences.  The 
habits  and  sympathies  of  the  loggers,  the  mill  work- 
ers, and  the  operators  are  more  closely  akin  to  those 
of  their  fellows  working  in  the  fir  forests  toward  the 
ocean  than  they  are  to  the  wheat  ranchers,  or  the 
dairymen  who  till  the  soil  in  the  nearby  farming  dis- 
tricts. If  homogeneity  is  in  final  analysis  a  psychic 
quality  growing  out  of  similarity  of  everyday  experi- 
ence, there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  wide 
incidence  of  lumbering  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  a 
regional  tie  of  real  magnitude. 

There  seems  to  be  no  clear  ground  for  breaking  the 
Pacific  Northwest  into  a  number  of  regions  based  on 
clear  distinctions  between  agi'iculture  and  industry, 
even  though  there  are  certain  subregions  in  which  one 
or  the  other  of  these  two  types  of  activity  predomi- 
nates. There  are  only  two  important  districts  which 
are  so  predominantly  agricultural  that  they  may  be 
recognized  as  distinctly  farming  areas.  These  are 
southeastern  Idaho  and  eastern  Montana. 

If  the  four  States  cannot  be  broken  into  regions  on 
an  industry  versus  agriculture  basis,  is  it  possible  that 
the  types  of  farming  activity — either  by  products  or 
techniques — differ  in  such  a  way  as  to  delimit  distinct 
regions?  At  first  glance  the  striking  difference  in 
precipitation  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains  would  seem  to  indicate  distinct  agricultural 
regions.  A  more  careful  study  of  types  of  farming 
areas,  however,  reveals  that  there  are  rainfall  varia- 
tions east  of  the  mountains  quite  as  important  in  deter- 
mining agricultural  activity  as  the  variation  between 
east  and  west,  and  that  other  physical  factors,  such 
as  soil  quality,  slope,  and  existing  cover,  are  often 
quite  as  important  as  rainfall.     East   of  the   moun- 
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tains,  agricultural  methods  may  be  classed  as  irriga- 
tion, dry  farming,  and  grazing.  West  of  the  moun- 
tauis,  irrigation  is  of  negligible  but  growing  impor- 
tance; the  dry  summers  lead  to  a  liinited  form  of  dry 
farming;  and  the  forest  cover  limits  the  extent  of  graz- 
ing. AVlion  we  turn  to  a  more  detailed  examination  of 
methods  and  products,  however,  we  find  that  agricul- 
tural activity  is  so  diverse  that  many  distinct  agricul- 
tural districts  appear,  with  other  differences  of  equal, 
if  not  greater  imi^rtance  than  those  between  the  eastern 
and  western  portions  of  the  region.  This  is  shown  by 
the  studies  of  types  of  farming  areas,  which  have  re- 
cently been  made  in  Idaho,  Oregon,  and  Washington. 
The  areas  determined  by  these  studies  are  listed  and 
their  land  use  characteristics  indicated  in  the  following 
summaries : 

Types  of  Farming  Areas 


Area 
Northern    Idaho    cut-over 
areas. 


Northern  Idaho  cash-grain 
area. 

Idaho  tree  fruit  area 


IDAHO 

Type  of  farming 

Mountainous  area,  fanning  confined  to  river  valleys 
and  more  gentle  cut-over  upland  slopes;  nonirrigated 
except  for  fruit  area  near  Coeur  d'Alene:  general, 
dairy  and  self-sufficient  farms  most  prevalent. * 

Timbered  area  containing  general  and  sell-sufBcing 
farms;  small  fruit  district  near  Lewiston;  balaooe  of 
land  in  cash-grain  farms. 

Irrigated  orchard  lands  in  mountain  valleys;  general 
and  dairy  farms  also  of  some  importance. 

Limited  areas  of  agricultural  land  in  foothills  of  high 
range  country  on  national  forests:  stock  ranches; 
animal-specialty  and  general  farms  prevail. 

Low  precipitation,  mild  climate  and  irrigated  lands; 
dairy  farming  of  first  importance,  some  general  farm? 
and  animal-specialty  farms,  with  poultry  a  significant 
side-line  enterprise. 

Irrigated  area  of  low  precipitation;  majority  are  crop- 
specialty  farms  and  some  general  farms;  greatest 
emphasis  placed  on  cash-crop  production,  particu- 
larly field  beans,  sugar  beets,  and  potatoes  produced 
in  rotation  with  alfalfa. 

An  irrigated  area  similar  to  Central  Snake  River  Val- 
ley but  with  much  greater  emphasis  on  potato  pro- 
duction; crop-specialty  farms  predominate,  with 
potatoes,  sugar  beets,  and  seed  peas  most  important, 
in  the  order  named. 

Caribou  County  largely  stock  ranches;  balance  of  area 
devoted  to  cash-grain,  general,  and  animal-specialty 
farms. 

OREGON  2 

Coast  dairy  farms Region  west  of  the  Coast  Range;  specialized  dairy  farm- 
ing for  cheese  production  the  outstanding  type  of 
farming;  specialized  poultry  farming  for  egg  pro- 
duction important  and  increasing. 

Willamette  Valley  diversi-  The  most  important  agricultural  area  In  the  State, 
fled  farming.  containing  54  percent  of  the  farms;  agriculture  highly 

diversified:  over  50  productive  farm  enterprises  nor- 
mally profitable;  general  farming  predominates, 
usually  centering  around  dairying  or  farm  sheep, 
with  a  good  deal  of  cash-grain  and  legu:ue-seed  pro- 
duction; many  specialized  fruit  farms  (prunes,  cher- 
ries, pears,  apples),  poultry  farms,  truck  farms 
(celery,  onions,  cannery  crops),  walnut  and  filbert 
farms;  heaviest  strawberry  producing  region  in  the 
United  States. 


Central     Idaho    mountain 
area. 

Lower  Snake  River  Valley. , 


Central  Snake   River  Val- 
ley. 


Upper  Snake  River  Valley. 


Southwestern   diversified 
area. 


1  Neil  W.  Johnson  and  Harold  A.  Vogel.  Types  of  Farming  in  Idaho,  pt.  II, 
The  Type  of  Farming  Areas:  University  of  Idaho  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
Bulletin  No.  208  (June  1934)  pp.  72-74. 

•  H.  D.  Scudder  and  E.  B  Hurd.  Major  Types  of  Farming  In  Oregon,  by  Regions 
(summary  from  unpublished  manuscript). 
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Arta 
Columbia    Basin    wheat 
region. 


Southern  Oregon  fruit  and 
diversified  larmlng. 


Bine  Mountain  stock  and 
crop  farming. 


Central  Oregon  stock  and 
crop  farming. 


T\ipe  of  farming 

Specialized  large  scale  wheat  farming  outstanding  type; 
irrigation  projects  are  devoted  to  general  arming, 
with  dairying  or  range  stock  hay  production  (alfalfa) 
as  major  enterprises:  specialized  fruit  farming  is  out- 
standing in  the  i.rigated  Hood  River  V'alley.  famous 
for  its  apples  and  pears;  nonirrigated  northern  Warco 
County  (cherries,  apples,  grapes);  and  the  Mllton- 
Freewater  irrigated  section  (fresh  prunes). 
Specialized  fruit  farming  is  outstanding  in  this  region; 
pears  in  the  Rogue  River  and  prunes  in  the  Umpqua; 
general  farming,  with  dairying  and  sheep,  is  a  major 
type  in  the  smaller  tributary  valleys  and  in  the 
Umpqua  Valley,  intensive  crops,  such  as  tomatoes, 
melons,  broccoli,  grapes,  strawberries,  cherries, 
apples  walnuts,  add  to  the  diversity;  turkey  pro- 
duction is  a  major  enterprise  in  the  Umpqua  Valley, 
and  commercial  egg  production  is  expanding. 

Range  beef  cattle  or  sheep  ranching  outstanding  for 
region;  general  farming  on  irrigated  lands  with  range 
stock  feeding,  dairying  and  cash  grain  leading;  trans- 
portation cost  against  grain  makes  Wallowa  County 
heaviest  hog  producer  in  State. 

Range  sheep  and  cattle  production  utilizes  all  avail- 
able grazing  on  the  public  domain  and  national 
forests  and  stretches  the  resources  of  the  ranches 
for  wintering  on  wild  hay,  alfalfa,  and  grain  hay; 
the  region  is  outstanding  in  wild-hay  production 
from  winter  flood  waters;  the  irrigation  project  lands 
are  devoted  largely  to  diversified  farming,  with 
dairying,  potatoes,  legume  seeds  as  major  enterprises. 


WASHINGTON  " 

Paget  Soimd  region Essentially  a  poultry,  dairy,  and  berry  area. 

Balance  of  western  Wash-  Dairying  the  dominant  farming  type  with  the  eicep- 
ington.  tion  of  an  intensive  poultry  area  in  Lewis  County, 

a  cranberry  area  in  Pacific  County,  and  a  prune 
producing  center  in  Clark  County. 

Okanogan  area Intensive  tree  fruit  production  in  valleys  of  Okanogan 

and  Methow  Rivers;  nonirrigated  table  lands  de- 
voted to  wheat  production  when  precipitation  per- 
mits; upper  mountain  valleys  raise  hay  and  produce 
range  cattle  and  sheep. 

Wenatchee-  Chelan  area...    Devoted  almost  entirely  to  apple  production. 

Kittitas  Valley.- A  region  of  diversified  farming,  with  dairying  the  main 

type,  and  hay  and  grains  the  main  crops  grown;  some 
potatoes;  some  fruits. 

Upper  Yakima  Valley Primarily  an  area  devoted  to  apple  and  pear  produc- 
tion. 

Lower  Yakima  Valley An  irrigated  bench  devoted  to  pears,  peaches,  apricots, 

and  sweet  cherries. 

EUickitat  area Goldendale  wheat  area  similar  in  many  respects  to 

Palouse  conditions,  with  somewhat  more  emphasis 
on  side-line  enterprises  of  beef  cattle  and  hogs;  White 
Salmon  area  mainly  producing  apples,  with  small 
dairy  area  in  Trout  Lake-Guler  region  to  the  north. 

Walla  Walla  Valley Small  truck  farms  and  orchards  flargely  prunes);  west- 
ward extension  large  farms  raising  alfalfa  and  pasture 
for  dairy  cattle;  surrounded  by  nonirrigated  cash- 
grain  farms. 

Big  Bend  area Majority  of  farms  wholly  devoted  to  wheat  production, 

with  httle  livestock  other  than  work  animals  and 
these  rapidly  replaced  by  tractor  equipment. 

Palouse  area The  eastern  half  of  the  Washington  wheat  belt;  field 

peas  and  beans  grown  in  limited  i)ortions  of  this  area 
as  well  as  some  dry  land  alfalfa. 

Spokane  Valley Tree  fruits  for  out-ot-State  shipment  and  truck  and 

berry  crops  for  local  demand  are  main  commodities; 
a  limited  number  of  poultry  and  dairy  [arms  are 
found  In  thi^  area. 
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Arta 
Ferry,  Stevens,  and  Pend 
Oreille  Counties. 


» Neil  W.  Johnson  and  Rex  E.  Willard,  Nature  and  Distribution  of  Types  of 
Fanning  In  Washington,  Types  of  Farming  Series,  part  III.  State  College  of  Wash- 
ington, Agricultural  Experiment  Station  Bulletin,  No.  301,  July  1934,  pp.  64. 


Type  of  farming 
Small  tree  fruit  farms  most  prominent  along  the  Colum- 
bia River  between  Ferry  and  Stevcas  Counties; 
Pend  Oreille  and  northern  Stevens  Counties  largely 
devoted  to  general  farming:  Colville  Valley  contains 
largest  area  of  good  land,  and  dairying  is  the  main 
enterprise. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  regional  unity,  the  type 
of  product  raised  is  of  greater  importance  than  the 
variation  of  farming  techniques  used.    It  is  worth- 
while, therefore,  to  examine  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  the  production  of  a  number  of  agricultural 
commodities,  to  see  whether  they  give  evidence  of  a 
north-south  dividing  line  in  the  agricultural  culture 
l>attern.''     The    following   dot  maps   for   Oregon    and 
Washington  were  made   for  similar  studies,  but  the 
value  of  the  dots,  and  in  some  cases  the  criterion  used, 
varies.     If  carefullj'  read,  however,  they  give  a  good 
picture  of  the  distribution  of  the  different  products. 
The  most  important  single  agricultural  product  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  is  wheat.     The  distribution  of 
wheat  land  in  Oregon  and  "Washin^on  is  shown  in 
charts  1  and  2   (fig.  38).     The  comparison  of  wheat 
acreage  between  Oregon  and  "Washington  from  these 
maps  should  hardly  be  attempted  since  a  dot  in  Wash- 
ington represents  1,000  acres,  while  a  dot  in  Oregon 
represents  only  500  acres.     Also  the  dots  on  the  Oregon 
map  are  apparently  from  three  to  four  times  as  large 
as  those  on  the  Washington  map.     The  total  wheat 
crop  of  Washington  is  roughly  twice  that  of  Oregon. 
Wlieat  production  in  Washington  is  largely  concen- 
trated  in  the   southeast  portion.     The  dividing  line 
seems  not  to  be  the  Cascades — which  maj'  be  approxi- 
mately   indicated     as    the    western    boimdaries     of 
Okanogan,  Whelan,  Kittitas,  Yakima,  and  Klickitat 
Counties — but  roughly  the  10-inch  annual  precipita- 
tion contour  line  which  lies  approximately  half  way 
from  the  mountains  to  the  eastern  border  of  the  State. 
In  Oregon  wheat  production  is  fairly  well  concen- 
trated in  the  northern  tier  of  counties  east  of  the 
mountains,  including  the  wheat  districts  of  Jefferson 
and  Union  Counties.     For  the  rest  of  eastern  Oregon 
wheat  growing  is  of  less  importance  than  it  is  in  the 
Willamette  Valley. 

Hay  is  the  second  most  important  agricultural  crop 
in  value  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Unfortunately  a 
map  showing  all  hay  acreage  is  not  available  for  Wash- 
ington.    The  map  for  Oregon  (chart  3.  fig.  39),  how- 

•We  !iic  Indebted  to  E.  B.  Hurd,  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics, United  states  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  H.  D.  Seudder. 
of  the  Oregon  Experiment  Station,  Oregon  Slate  Collcse.  for  permis- 
sion to  reproduce  the  Oregon  maps,  and  to  Rox  E.  Willard.  State  Col- 
lege of  Washington,  and  Nell  W.  Johnson,  Bureau  of  .\frrlcultural 
Economics.  United  States  Department  of  .\grlculture.  for  permission 
to  reproduce  the  Washington  maps. 
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CHART  #1.  GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  WHEATLAND  IN  OREGON 
1929.  Source I  Oregon  State  Agricultural  College 
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CHART  #2.  GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  WHEATLAND  IN  WASHINGTON 
1929.  Source I  Washington  State  Agricultural  College 
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ever,  shows  how  widely  distributed  hay  production 
is  in  the  latter  State.  Alfalfa  production,  on  the  other 
hand,  although  widely  dispersed  in  Oregon,  shows  a 
tendency  to  cluster  in  the  irrigated  sections  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State  (see  charts  4  and  5,  figs.  39 
and  40.  Please  note  differences  in  size  and  value 
of  dots). 

Milk  production  comes  next  in  importance  for  Pa- 
cific Northwest  agi-iculture.  As  is  shown  in  charts  6 
and  7  (figs.  40  and  41),  this  activity  is  widely  dis- 
persed in  both  Oregon  and  Washington.  The  smaller 
dots  on  the  Washington  map  represent  250  dairj^  cows 
each,  as  comiJared  with  100  cows  for  the  larger  dots 
on  the  Oregon  map.  When  the  sparseness  of  the  popu- 
lation east  of  the  mountains  is  taken  into  consideration, 
dairying  is  seen  to  be  remarkablj'  uniform  element 
in  the  agricultural  pattern. 

Tree  fruit  production  in  Wasliington  and  Oregon  is 
shown  on  charts  8  to  12  (figs.  41  to  43),  inclusive.  The 
most  important  tree  fruit-producing  areas  are  in  the 
Yakima  and  Wenatchee  Valleys  in  Washington,  al- 
though there  are  very  important  producing  centers  in 
Hood  and  Rogue  River  Valleys  in  Oregon.  Clark 
County,  Wash.,  and  the  Willamette  Valley  in  Oregon 
are  important  prune-producing  districts. 

Satisfactory  maps  showing  production  of  cattle  and 
sheep  are  not  available,  but  the  charts  13  and  14  (fig. 
44),  indicating  the  geographic  distribution  of  swine 
production  in  Washington  and  Oregon,  show  that  this 
particular  livestock-raising  activity  is  widely  scattered 
in  the  two  States. 

In  summary  it  may  be  said  that  while  there  are  areas 
predominantly  industrial  in  character  in  various  parts 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  they  are  not  sufiiciently  free 
from  very  important  agricultural  activities  to  be  sep- 
arated for  regional  planning  purposes  into  nonagricul- 
tural  districts.  Agriculture  is  of  importance  through- 
out the  Pacific  Northwest,  and  while  there  is  some  dif- 
ference in  the  importance  of  agriculture  east  and  west 
of  the  Cascade  Mountains  in  Washington,  this  is  not 
true  for  Oregon.  There  are,  also,  some  contrasts  in 
agricultural  techniques  east  and  west  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains,  but  they  seem  less  important  indices  of  the 
presence  or  absence  of  homogeneity  than  the  very  wide- 
spread distribution  of  the  cultivation  of  a  large  number 
of  the  more  important  agricultural  products.^* 

Other  Economic  Ties 
Within  the  Pacific  Northwest 

We  have  been  unable  to  secure  reliable  and  full  data 
on  direct-trade  relationships.  As  a  consequence  we 
are  showing  only  three  kinds  of  information  that  bear 


■"The  variations  in  the  length  of  growing  season,  which  arc  gbowD 
Id  Bg.  14,  arc  clues  to  the  complexity  of  the  agricultural  pattern. 


on  this  question  of  economic  ties.  The  first  indicates 
the  movement  of  all  kinds  of  motor  vehicles  over  the 
highway  system,  the  second  gives  important  banking 
ties,  and  the  third  shows  the  territories  served  by 
branches  of  two  large  mail-order  houses. 

The  consideration  of  economic  and  commercial  lines 
of  intercourse  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  should  be  based 
uix)n  an  understanding  of  population  distribution  in 
the  region  since  the  important  factor  is  the  closeness 
of  human  contacts.  Rather  small  movements  may  in- 
dicate very  close  relationships  for  a  sparse  population. 

We  have  already'  explained  the  uneven  distribution 
of  population.  But  these  facts  must  be  kept  in 
mind  or  the  maps  which  follow  will  not  have  mean- 
ing. It  is  particularly  important  to  recall  the  fact 
that  over  half  the  population  is  west  of  the  Cascades 
and  concentrated  even  there  in  the  two  small  areas  of 
the  Puget  Sound  and  Willamette  Valleys.  In  the 
following  maps,  north  and  south  lines  in  western 
Oregon  and  Washington  will  normallj-  be  much  heavier 
than  the  lines  indicating  an  equal  intensity  of  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  relationships  in  other  parts  of  the 
region. 

The  following  map  (fig.  47)  shows  the  density  of 
motor- vehicle  traffic  and  population  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  in  1930.  Insofar  as  motor-veliicle  move- 
ment represents  the  contacts  between  members  of  the 
region,  it  may  be  seen  that  these  contacts  become  at- 
tenuated near  the  State  line  in  southern  Oregon.  The 
only  highway  carrying  a  daily  average  traffic  in  ex- 
cess of  500  cars  is  Federal  Highway  No.  99.  The  light- 
est traffic  on  this  route  seems  to  be  just  south  of  the 
California-Oregon  boundary,  where  it  amounted  to 
approximately  800  vehicles  per  day  in  1930.  Similar 
attenuation  is  found  near  the  State  line  in  eastern 
Oregon.  Considering  the  low-population  density  east 
of  the  mountains,  the  east  and  west  movements  along 
the  Columbia  River  and  over  the  Snoqualmie  and 
Chinook  Passes  in  Washington  seem  of  as  great,  if 
not  more  significance  than  the  north  and  south  traffic 
west  of  the  mountains.  The  volume  of  traffic  declines 
rather  considerabl}'  in  the  area  west  of  Spokane,  but 
is  even  lighter  east  of  Spokane  along  the  routes  lead- 
ing into  Montana. 

In  terms  of  traflic  density,  southeastern  Idalio  seems 
to  be  a  relatively  self-contained  area,  although  there 
is  some  building  up  of  traffic  on  Federal  Highway 
No.  91  leading  in  the  direction  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

It  seems  appropriate  at  this  point  to  interject  a 
comment  which  is  based  on  a  question  of  regional 
cohesion  raised  by  the  national  committee.  In  it-s  re- 
port that  body  rightly  calls  attention  to  a  secessionist 
movement  in  eastern  Wasliington  and  northern  Idaho 
some  years  ago.     It  migiit  liave  truthfuUv  added  two 
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other  similar  movements  in  southeast  Oregon  and  in 
southern  Oregon.  The  former  area  wanted  to  join 
Idaho;  the  latter  wished  to  wed  with  California. 
What  M'e  desire  to  point  out  is  that  all  three  of  these 
alienations  of  affection  have  come  to  an  end.  The 
fact  that  these  flirtations  have  ceased  is  ascribed  by 
informed  residents  of  the  disaffected  areas  to  the  com- 
ing of  the  automobile  and  good  roads.  The  Eugene- 
Klamath  Falls  branch  of  the  Southern  Pacific  has  sup- 
plemented the  motor  connection.  Time  was  when  it 
was  much  easier  for  a  resident  of  Klamath  Falls  to 
go  to  San  Francisco  than  to  Portland.  The  resident 
of  Burns  had  to  travel  north  to  the  Columbia  River, 
down  to  Portland,  and  then  south  to  Salem  in  order 
to  get  to  the  State  capital.  It  has  only  been  in  the 
last  20  years  that  it  has  been  possible  for  the  Lakeview 
folk  to  get  to  western  Oregon  without  going  out  of  the 
State.  Formerly  they  had  to  go  to  Doyle.  Calif,  (not 
far  from  Reno,  Xev.),  then  to  Marysville  in  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley,  and  then  north  into  western  Oregon. 

That  situation  has  come  to  an  end.  as  the  traific  flow 
maps  indicate.  The  natural  topogi-aphic  facts  have 
been  changed  by  the  money  and  engineering  skill 
which  have  laced  east  and  west  sides  together  with 
high-speed  highways.  The  story  of  this  development 
throws  a  flood  of  light  on  man's  abilit}'  to  alter  the 
effect  of  nature.  In  Washington  there  are  five  passes 
which,  when  the  highway  structure  is  completed,  will 
cement  the  east-west  union.  Snoqualmie  Pass  has  been 
improved  with  an  easy  grade,  high-speed  motor  way 
for  over  20  years;  Chinook  Pass  carries  the  Natches 
Highway  around  the  north  side  of  Mt.  Rainier  into 
the  north  Yakima  Valley-southeast  Washington  coun- 
try; on  the  south  side  of  Rainier  is  White  Pass, 
through  which  an  improved  highway  is  nearly  com- 
pleted which  will  tie  the  Chehalis-Centralia-Cowlitz 
River  country  directly  to  Yakima.  There  are  two  other 
gaps  in  tlie  Cascades  ready  for  highway  development 
whenever  tiie  population  demands  require  them.  These 
are  Stevens  Pass,  which  will  permit  a  close  link  be- 
tween Everett  and  Wenatchee.  and  the  route  of  the 
Cascade  Wagon  Road,  which  will  bind  the  Bellingham 
country  with  the  beautiful  Okanogan  region.  The 
Evergreen  Highway  is  Washington's  motor  road 
through  the  Columbia  Gorge. 

In  Oregon  the  spectacular  Columbia  River  Highway, 
built  about  l'J14,  was  soon  followed  by  the  McKenzie 
Pass  Highway  (which  gave  the  central  Oregon  coun- 
try its  first  direct  connection  with  the  Willamette  Val- 
lej'),  the  Ashland-Klamath  Falls  and  the  Medford- 
Crater  Lake-Klamath  Valley  connections.  More  re- 
cently the  AVapinitia  Pass  has  been  used  for  a  paved 
short-cut  between  Portland  and  central  Oregon.  Eu- 
gene has  also  been  tied  more  closely  to  Klamath  Falls 
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by  a  road  which  follows  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  \\\\- 
lamette  antl  crosses  the  Cascades  near  Odell  Lake,  u.sing 
the  same  gup  that  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  fol- 
lows in  its  recent  connection  between  the  same  two 
districts.  This  last  road  is  not  fully  improved.  When 
so  developed  it  will  be  readily  maintained  for  all-year 
service.  (The  McKenzie  Pass  is  closed  part  of  the 
year  on  account  of  its  height  and  heavy  snow  fall  dur- 
ing the  winter.)  ^Vnother  summer  highway,  fully  im- 
proved, will  soon  be  completed  through  the  Santiam 
Pass,  which  will  give  the  heavily  populated  central 
section  of  the  Willamette  Valley  closer  comiection  with 
central  and  eastern  Oregon.  A  glance  at  the  present 
highway  map  will  make  clear  the  connections  between 
all  parts  of  this  State  which  the  automobile  has  evoked. 

An  important  key  to  the  extent  of  commercial  rela- 
tionships is  the  correspondent  bank  relationships  in  the 
region.  Business  relations  in  general  are  probably 
fairlj'  well  summarized  in  the  extent  to  which  country 
banks  maintain  balances  in  various  metropolitan  cen- 
ters. It  is  not  pos.sible  to  determine  the  actual  flow  of 
funds  between  different  points  nor  the  exact  amount 
of  balances  with  banks  in  a  particular  center  without 
an  elaborate  investigation.  It  is  believed,  however, 
that  the  accompanying  maps,  which  show  the  deposits 
of  countrj'  banks  having  correspondent  relations  with 
the  indicated  centers,  give  a  fairly  accurate  picture  of 
the  closeness  of  banking  ties. 

The  first  map  (fig.  45)  shows  the  deposits  of  coun- 
try banks  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  having  cori-espond- 
ents  in  the  designated  cities  within  the  region.  Cor- 
respondent bank  relationships  between  reserve  cities 
are  not  shown  on  the  map  as  they  would  tend  to 
obscure  the  picture.  The  reserve  cities  are  Seattle. 
Portland,  Spokane,  and  Helena.  All  banks  not  located 
in  these  points  are  classified  as  countn,'  banks. 

The  influence  of  Portland  banks  is  very  slight  south 
of  the  Oregon  line,  and,  with  the  exception  of  corre- 
spondent relationships  with  banks  in  Boise,  is  not 
important  in  Idaho.  Both  Seattle  and  Portland  have 
important  connections  with  eastern  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington, while  the  influence  of  Spokane  is  generally 
confined  to  the  counties  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
State  of  Washington  and  northern  Idaho  and  Mon- 
tana. The  relationships  between  banks  in  Butte  and 
those  of  Portland  and  Seattle  are  probably  more  akin 
to  the  relationsnips  between  reserve  cities  than  to  the 
reserve  city  country-bank  type  of  connection.  The 
chief  reserve  center  in  Montana  is  Helena,  which  drains 
heavily  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  A  branch 
of  the  Minneapolis  Federal  Reserve  Bank  is  located 
in  Helena. 
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The  relationships  of  country  banks  with  correspond- 
ent's outside  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  are  shown  on 
the  second  map  (fig.  46),  and  should  be  interpreted  in 
the  light  of  Federal  Eeserve  District  boundaries. 
Idaiio,  Oregon,  and  Washington  are  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Federal  Reserve  District,  and  branches  of  this 
Federal  Reserve  bank  are  located  in  Portland,  Seattle, 
Spokane,  and  Salt  Lake  City.  These  relationships 
flow  in  three  directions.  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles  draw  heavily  from  western  Oregon  and  "Wash- 
ington, Idaho,  and  western  Montana,  but  not  so 
strongly  from  eastern  Oregon  and  "Washington  and 
hardly  at  all  from  southeastei-n  Idaho  or  eastern 
Montana.  Southeastern  Idaho  generally  has  banking 
connections  with  Ogden  or  Salt  Lake  City. 

Montana  is  in  the  Minneapolis  Federal  Reserve  Dis- 
trict and,  except  for  a  few  counties  on  the  western 
border,  banking  connections  are  with  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul.  The  correspondent  relationships  shown  be- 
tween Pierce  and  Snohomish  Counties  in  "Washington 
and  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  probably  reflect  the 
connection  of  certain  business  interests  in  Tacoma  and 
Everett  and  do  not  indicate  diffused  business  relation- 
ships. 

Another  indication  of  the  commercial  relationships 
of  the  region  is  the  areas  served  bj'  the  branches  of 
mail-order  houses  located  in  Portland  and  Seattle. 
These  are  shown  on  the  accompanying  map  (fig.  48). 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  with  its  branch  in  Portland, 
serves  all  of  Oregon  and  Washington,  and  all  of  Idaho, 
except  the  southeast  tip.  It  serves  Montana  west  of 
the  Continental  Divide.  Seai-s,  Roebuck  &  Co.  has 
allotted  its  Seattle  branch  a  territory,  including  all  of 
Idaho,  Oregon,  and  Washington,  and  all  of  the  moun- 
tainous district  of  western  Montana.  The  area  used 
by  these  two  great  mail-order  houses  coincides  almost 
exactly  with  that  which  is  proposed  for  regional  plan- 
ning purposes. 

Evidence  of  Cultural  Relationships 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest 

A  number  of  tests  of  cultural  homogeneity  might 
be  made  were  time  afforded.  We  had  hoped  to  pre- 
sent, in  addition  to  what  follows,  an  analysis  of  the 
influence  of  the  State  institutions  of  higher  learning 
as  measured  by  the  geographical  distribution  of  their 
present  students  and  their  alumni.  But  the  facts  as- 
sembled are  not  sufficiently  complete  to  warrant  pres- 
entation at  this  time.  Tliis  seemed  important,  partly 
because  of  the  education  cleavage  in  the  present  region 
alleged  by  the  national  committee  on  regional  study. 
Without  presuming  to  judge  the  situation  without  full 
data,  it  does  seem  warranted  to  point  out  in  passing 
that  probably  the  most  acute  feuds  between  institutions 


of  higher  learning  have  occurred  in  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon, wliere  the  principal  rivals  live  almost  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  one  another.  Real  as  has  been  the 
antagonism  between  the  east  and  west  institutions  in 
Washington,  it  is  pale  when  matched  against  the  fral> 
ric-idal  strife  which  has  reigned  among  the  educational 
institutions  of  the  Willamette  Valley  for  over  two 
generations. 

One  factor  of  considerable  importance  in  indicating 
the  cultur&l  homogeneity  of  the  region  is  the  variation 
in  religious  affiliation.  The  membei'ship  of  selected 
religious  denominations  in  1926  may  be  seen  on  the 
accompanying  map  (fig.  49).  The  major  evangelical 
denominations.  Baptist,  Congregational,  Lutheran, 
Methodist,  Episcopal,  and  Presbyterian,  are  combined 
and  shown  in  the  first  bar  on  the  left  in  each  county, 
designated  by  a  P.  The  membership  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  shown  in  the  second  bar  and  indi- 
cated by  the  letter  C.  Episcopalians  are  shown  third, 
and  Latter  Day  Saints  fourth,  the  last  denomination 
being  represented  by  an  M.  The  three  most  populous 
counties  are  shown  on  the  left  of  the  map  and  in  some 
of  the  more  sparsely  settled  areas  a  magnified  scale 
is  added  to  facilitate  a  comparison  of  the  relative 
importance  of  the  different  denominations. 

The  population  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  exhibits 
some  striking  variations  in  religious  affiliations.  West- 
ern Oregon,  and  particularly  the  Willamette  Valley, 
is  predominantly  Protestant.  This  is  also  true  toward 
the  northern  part  of  eastern  Oregon.  In  the  grazing 
counties  in  the  southeastern  section  of  the  State,  the 
Catholic  influence  predominates.  This  is  probably  due 
to  the  considerable  niunber  of  Irish  and  Basques  en- 
gaged in  sheep  raising. 

The  balance  between  Protestants  and  Catholics  is 
more  even  in  the  State  of  Washington  than  in  Oregon, 
but  here  also  Protestants  i)redominate.  In  northern 
and  central  Idaho,  the  Catholic  influence  is  again 
strong.  This  is  also  true  of  the  Montana  counties 
along  the  Canadian  border:  and  in  the  mining  sec- 
tions Catholics  outnumber  the  Protestants  niany  times. 
The  agricultural  region  of  eastern  Montana  is  in 
general  Protestant. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  map  is  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  Latter  Day  Saints  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  Idaho.  While  the  Mormon  influ- 
ence may  be  traced  as  far  west  and  north  as  "Union 
County.  Oreg.,  it  is  most  striking  in  the  group  of 
counties  adjacent  to  Wyoming  and  Utah.  This  fact 
is  indicative  of  the  strong  cultural  tie  which  undoubt- 
edly exists  between  this  district  and  Salt  Lake  City. 

Another  test  of  cultural  as  well  as  connnei-cial  rela- 
tionships is  to  be  found  in  tiie  number  of  long-distance 
telephone  conversations  between  different  points.    The 
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accompanj'ing  map  (fig.  50)  shows  the  number  of  tele- 
phone messages  between  certain  selected  toll  centers  m 
the  Pacific  Northwest  during  20  working  days  in  July 
1934.  Not  all  the  long-distance  calls  for  the  area  are 
included,  but  a  selection  has  been  made  of  the  points, 
the  calls  between  which  might  give  some  indication  of 
cultural  and  commercial  relationships.  The  lines  indi- 
cate the  total  immber  of  calls  handled  through  the 
specified  toll  center.  Since  the  toll  centers  handle  all 
calls  originating  or  destined  to  points  in  their  respec- 
tive tei-ritories,  the  map  should  not  be  interpi'eted  as 
indicating  only  the  calls  from  the  city  itself. 

The  influence  of  Portland  clearly  does  not  extend 
far  south  of  the  Oregon  State  line,  since  calls  to 
Eureka  are  insignificant  in  comparison  with  those 
between  Eureka  and  San  Francisco.  Medford  and 
Klamath  Falls,  on  the  other  hand,  have  many  more 
conversations  with  Portland  than  with  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  very  large  volume  of  east  and  west  tele- 
phone traffic  between  Portland  and  Seattle  on  the 
west  and  points  in  eastern  Oregon  and  AVashington  is 
quite  striking.  The  number  of  calls  from  these  points 
to  centers  east  of  Spokane  is  not  great.  The  Mon- 
tana towns  have  a  majority  of  conversations  among 
themselves  with  a  considerable  traffic  between  Helena 
and  Spokane  and  quite  heavy  traffic  between  Missoula 
and  Spokane.  There  is  also  some  contact  between  the 
three  western  Slontana  points  and  Salt  Lake  City. 
Both  Boise  and  Pocatello  in  Idaho  have  more  conver- 
sations with  Salt  Lake  City  than  with  any  other  point. 

Where  there  are  less  than  25  conversations  between 
toll  centers  nothing  was  shown  on  the  map.  On  this 
basis  only  Boise,  Helena,  and  Billings  had  enough 
business  with  Denver  to  be  indicated. 

Our  last  test  of  cultural  homogeneity  is  designed 
to  measure  the  influence  of  metropolitan  areas  on  the 
surrounding  territorj'  as  shown  by  the  circulation  of 
daily  newspapers.  The  accompanying  map  (fig.  51) 
shows  the  distribution  of  the  customers  of  the  more 
important  newspapers  in  the  region,  as  given  by  the 
records  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  No  cir- 
culation is  shown  where  the  number  of  subscribers  in 


the  county  was  less  than  25.  On  this  basis  it  may  be 
seen  that  the  influence  of  Portland  extends  to  every 
county  in  Oregon.  It  also  touches  a  few  of  the  more 
westerly  counties  of  Idaho.  Almost  all  the  counties 
of  western  Washington  contain  subscribers  to  Port- 
land newspapers,  as  do  the  counties  of  southern  and 
southeastern  Washington. 

The  territory  affected  by  the  Seattle  papers  extends 
much  farther  to  the  east  than  the  Portland  papers, 
covering  all  of  Idaho  except  the  southeastern  corner, 
and  including  the  western  part  of  Montana.  It  con- 
tains most  of  the  counties  in  northern  Oregon — east 
and  west — but  practically  none  of  the  counties  in  the 
southern  half  of  the  State. 

The  influence  of  Si:)okane  by  this  measure  is  some- 
what greater  than  by  such  other  tests  as  banking  rela- 
tionships, but  it  extends  primarily  to  eastern  Wash- 
ington and  northern  Idaho.  Multnomah  County  is 
the  onlj'  Oregon  county  with  more  than  25  subscribers, 
and  very  few  Spokane  papers  circulate  west  of  the 
Cascades  in  either  Oregon  or  AYashington. 

The  other  cities  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  shown  on 
the  map  have  subscribers  chiefly  in  adjacent  territory, 
for  the  most  jjart  confined  to  the  same  State. 

Denver  has  a  more  widely  dispersed  newspaper  cir- 
culation in  the  Pacific  Northwest  than  any  other  city 
outside  the  region.  This  seems  to  be  due  to  the  wide 
popularity  of  the  Denver  Post,  rather  than  to  direct 
cultural  ties.  Newspapers  from  Salt  Lake  City  are 
quite  important  in  southeastern  Idaho.  San  Francisco 
papers  also  circulate  to  some  extent  in  southern  Oregon, 
the  most  striking  feature  being  the  large  circulation 
in  Klamath  Falls. 

The  examination  of  spheres  of  influence  of  daily 
newspapers  confirms  the  generalization  that  the  cul- 
tural ties  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  run  east  and  west 
just  as  strongly  as  north  and  south,  and  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  metropolitan  centers  on  the  west  extends 
throughout  the  States  of  Oregon  and  Washington,  but 
becomes  weak  in  eastern  Montana  and  southeastern 
Idaho. 
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STAFF    REPORT— SECTION    III 
TESTS    OF    POLITICAL    HOMOGENEITY 


The  only  tests  of  political  homogeneity  which  would 
be  the  same  for  all  four  States  are  national  party 
affiliations  which  are  probably  best  shown,  as  the  na- 
tional committee  on  regional  study  has  done,  by  votes 
at  Presidential  elections.  Owing  to  the  usual  lack 
of  strikinor  differences  such  elections  have  shown  most 
of  the  time  during  the  past  50  years  and  to  the  com- 
plexity of  motives  always  entering  into  voting  on 
such  occasions,  this  is  not  as  significant  a  test  of  homo- 
geneity as  could  be  desired.  Much  more  valuable  for 
our  purposes  are  the  voting  differences  on  initiative 
and  referendum  measures.  "We  believe  that  the  choices 
made  on  these  measures  are  better  indications  of  gen- 
uine differences  on  public  issues  of  regional  impor- 
tance than  are  the  Presidential  votes.  Of  course,  there 
are  no  four-State  votes,  but  since  the  major  challenge 
to  the  present  regional  boundaries  relates  to  the  homo- 
geneity of  east  and  west  Washington  and  Oregon  and 
southeast  Oregon,  the  analysis  of  votes  cast  in  those 
two  States  ought  to  be  of  special  importance. 

We  have,  therefore,  taken  two  elections,  separated 
at  intervals  of  approximately  20  years,  and  tabulated 
the  votes  cast  on  each  measure  by  counties.  Let  us  see 
what  they  appear  to  show. 

The  electorate  of  the  State  of  Oreiron  in  1912  was 
called  upon  to  deliver  an  opinion  on  37  measures,  many 
of  which  were  highly  significant.  The  results  of  the 
balloting  are  shown  by  counties  for  six  of  the  meas- 
ures (selected  as  the  mo&t  important)  on  the  fii-st  of 
the  accompanying  diagrammatic  maps  (fig.  52).  The 
counties  on  these  maps  are  arranged  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible in  the  proper  geographical  position.  The  three 
columns  of  counties  on  the  left  are  west  of  the  Cas- 
cade Mountains,  while  the  foiu-  columns  to  the  right 
are  to  the  east.  Each  measure  is  indicated  by  a  dis- 
tinctive pattern,  a  light  shading  indicating  that  the 
county  favored  the  measure,  and  a  dark  shading  repre- 
senting opposition.  The  height  of  the  bars  represents 
the  percentage  margin  in  favor  or  opposed,  a  bar 
running  the  full  length  of  the  available  space  indicat- 
ing a  margin  of  100  percent  or  more. 

Carefid  study  of  this  map  does  not  reveal  any  east- 
west  split  in  political  sentiment.  There  is  some  evi- 
dence of  a  pattern  with  a  smaller  design,  however. 
For  instance  only  one  of  the  nine  counties  on  the  coast 
and  in  southwestern  Oregon  opposed  equal  suftVage. 
In  the  Wiliauiette  Valley,  five  out  of  seven  (excluding 
Multnomah  County)  opposed  it.  If  Lane  County  is 
included  as  more  typically  a  Willamette  Valley  than 


a  coast  county,  the  results  are  five  out  of  eight.  Three 
of  the  six  wheat  raising  counties  in  northeastern 
Oi'egon  opposed  equal  suffrage,  while  all  but  one  of 
the  southeastei'n  counties  favored  it.  It  has  not  been 
possible,  because  of  limitation  of  time,  to  analyze  the 
data  to  discover  whether  a  pattern  such  as  that  indi- 
cated above  holds  for  other  measures.  Our  chief  con- 
cern has  been  to  see  whether  there  was  evidence  of  a 
cleavage  between  the  eastern  and  western  sections  of 
the  State. 

Six  measures  voted  on  at  the  election  in  November 
1930  are  shown  on  the  second  map  (fig.  53).  In  this 
case  we  find  one  measure  only  on  which  a  difference 
appears  between  the  eastern  and  western  sections  of 
the  State.  The  veterans'  bonus  loan  was  favored  by 
the  west  and  opposed  by  the  east.  To  make  sure  that 
there  were  no  other  such  cases  in  the  two  elections 
studied,  all  but  the  quite  unimportant  measures  in  both 
elections  were  subjected  to  the  Chi-square  test  for  inde- 
joendence."  The  test  was  applied  to  38  measures,  32 
in  the  election  of  1912  and  6  in  the  election  of  1930. 
The  case  just  cited  was  the  only  one  in  which  the  di- 
\ergence  between  the  east  and  west  was  greater  than 
could  be  expected  by  chance. 

"  lu  this  procedure  the  results  are  arranged  as  iu  the  following  table 
for  the  veterans'  bonus  loan  : 


Counties 

Total 

In  favor 

Opposed 

3 
.2 

IS 
6 

18 

18 

Total                         

15 

21 

8« 

A  table  is  then  constructed  which  Indicates  the  type  ot  distribution 
which  would  be  expected  if  there  were  no  difference  in  sentiment  between 
the  sections.     In  this  case  this  table  would  be  as  follows  : 


Counties 

Total 

In  favor 

Opposed 

7.5 
7.5 

10.5 
10.5 

18 

18 

Total 

15 

21 

36 

I'ivcn  it  there  were  no  iliffirrnccs  between  the  sections,  wc  would  not 
hope  to  have  results  exactly  like  this — if  only  for  the  reason  that  our 
method  precludes  half  counties.  The  Chi-square  test  reveals  the  prob- 
ability of  a  divergence  of  the  actual  values  from  thi>  expected  values  as 
great  or  greater  than  that  ,«hown,  even  when  there  are  no  real  dUTeronces 
between  the  sections.  In  this  case  the  probability  is  less  than  one  lu  a 
liundred  that  such  a  divergence  could  arise  by  chance. 
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COLUMBIA  BASIN  STUDY 

RESULTS  BY  COUNTIES  ON  MEASURES  PROPOSED 
ELECTION    OF   NOV.   3.   1914. 


A       PROHIBITION 

B       BLUt   SKY    LAW  .  N 

C       ABOLITION  OF  PRIVATE  EMPUTir- \ 
MENT    EXCHANGES 

D       FIRST  AID  TO  INJURED  WORKMEN 
TO  BE   PAID  FOR  BY  EMPLCTYERS 

E        TO  USE   CONVICT    LABOR    ON   HIGH- 
WAYS 

F        EtGMT   HOUR    DAY    EXCEPT    IN   AGRl  ■ 
CULTURE   -TEN   HOURS- 

C       TEACHERS    RETIREMENT    FUND 

M       QUINCY    VALLEY   IRRIGATION  ACT. 


FIGURE    54 
RESULTS  BY   COUNTIES  ON   MEASURES  PROPOSED 

AT     ELECTION    OF   NOVEMBER  4,  1930 
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The  results  of  the  election  in  Washington  in  Novem- 
ber 1914  are  shown  on  the  third  diagrammatic  map 
(fig.  54.  On  this  map  the  western  Wasliington 
counties  are  included  in  the  four  columns  on  the  left, 
and  the  eastern  "Washington  counties  in  the  four  col- 
umns on  the  right.  Study  of  both  this  map  and  the 
Chi-square  test  fails  to  reveal  any  broad  pattern  of 
political  sentiment. 

The  fourth  map  (fig.  55)  shows  the  results  in  Wash- 
ing ton  of  the  election  of  November  1930.  In  this  case 
there  is  but  one  of  the  six  measures  which  shows  di- 
vergence between  the  east  and  west.  Every  comity 
in  western  Washington  was  in  favor  of  the  intangi- 
bles tax.  This  measure  was  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment providing  for  the  classification  of  property  in- 
cluding intangibles,  and  permitting  a  lower  tax  on 
intangibles  than  on  other  property.  It  also  made 
possible  lower  taxes  on  mines,  mineral  resources  or 
reforested  lands  by  permitting  lower  ad  valorem 
taxes,  or  yield  taxes,  or  both.  A  solid  block  of  seven 
counties  in  southeastern  Washington  opposed  it.  These 
are  the  wheat  raising  counties  of  Washington.  For 
our  purpose,  however,  it  is  significant  to  point  out  that 
on  this  measure  they  differed  as  sharply  from  the 
remaining  13  eastern  Washington  coimties  as  from 
those  west  of  the  Cascades. 

The  Chi-square  test  can  reveal  divergence  from 
expectations  by  number  of  ballots  cast,  as  well  as  by 
number  of  counties.  This  was  done  with  the  1930 
election  in  Washington  and  it  revealed  that  there  were 
significant   differences   between  east  and   west  votes 


on  every  measure.  In  this  case  the  large  number  of 
votes  cast  in  metropolitan  centers  converts  the  test 
into  one  of  urban-rural  conflict  rather  than  one  of 
geographical  determinism.  For  example,  only  three 
western  Washington  counties  were  in  favor  of  the 
reapportionment  of  the  legislature.  This  was  a  meas- 
ure which  would  grant  King  County,  Wash.,  more 
adequate  representation.  However,  the  Seattle  vote 
was  so  strongly  in  favor  of  the  measure  that  it  resulted 
in  a  greater  favorable  vote  in  western  Washington 
than  would  have  been  expected. 

It  was  impossible  in  the  time  available  to  carry  this 
investigation  far  enough  to  reveal  sucli  sectional  dif- 
ferences as  may  very  well  exist.  The  study  does  show, 
however,  that  so  far  as  political  sentiment  is  con- 
cerned, the  Cascade  Mountains  do  not  coincide  with 
a  change  in  complexion. 

Had  time  permitted  we  would  have  repeated  and 
brought  up  to  date  the  study  made  by  Stuart  A.  Rice 
in  1923  for  the  first  decade  of  experience  in  Wash- 
ington with  the  initiative  and  referendum.  It  may 
be  interesting  to  recall  the  conclusion  (which  we  are 
not  ready  to  endorse)  to  which  he  came  concerning 
geographic  difference  of  political  attitude.  His  con- 
clusion differs  from  that  implied  in  the  national  com- 
mittee's analysis,  despite  the  fact  that  it  shares  the 
same  (we  feel  mistaken)  view  of  geographic  influence. 
A\Tiereas  the  latter  indicates  greater  independence  in 
the  voting  of  the  eastern  part  of  Washington,  Rice 
concludes  that  the  people  there  are  decidedly  more 
conservative  than  those  of  western  Washington. 


STAFF    REPORT— SECTION    III 
7.  CULTURAL    HISTORY    AND    REGIONAL    HOMOGENEITY 


Since  ifjiidiial  planning  is  a  political  function,  -we 
are  j)arliculaily  concerned  with  any  data  that  niav 
throw  light  upon  the  prospects  of  regional  political 
cohesion  either  within  the  present  boundaries  or  those 
which  the  national  conunittee  has  proposed.  We  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  absence  of  any  regional 
political  pattern,  despite  the  existence  of  certain  local 
patterns,  is  due  to  the  wide  dispersion  of  similar  eco- 
nomic activities  (as  shown  in  our  discussion  of  agri- 
culture and  forestry  land  uses)  and  to  the  accidents  of 
culture  history.  One  of  these  iiistorical-accident  facts 
whicli  appears  to  have  some  importance  is  the  piece- 
meal character  of  the  settlement  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west. Settlement  was  slow,  much  slower  than  in  the 
Middle  West.  It  dribbled  out  over  a  period  longer 
than  75  years.  Considerable  intervals  elapsed  between 
the  colonization  of  different  districts.  The  different 
migration  periods  tapped  different  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  the  world  and  different  social  strata.  As 
a  consequence,  the  political  and  other  cultural  tra- 
ditions which  have  become  established  are  also  differ- 
ent. These  tend  to  persist  and  localize  political 
cohesion. 

Let  us  illustrate  these  generalizations  by  a  few  spe- 
cific cases.  The  lower  Willamette  Valley  was  settled 
early  in  the  history  of  Oregon.  Many  people  came 
here  from  border  States,  like  Missouri.  They  brought 
with  them  a  culture  which  was  sufficiently  distinct  to 
color  the  attitudes  and  outlook  of  their  descendants 
who  still  live  in  that  section.  Some  of  these  attitudes 
appeared  to  have  been  expressed  in  continued  antago- 
nism to  certain  State  institutions  of  higher  learning 
and  to  the  metropolitan  culture  of  Portland.  We  haz- 
ard the  judgment  that  the  effect  of  the  pre-Civil  War 
group  of  immigrants  upon  current  economic  and  social 
issues  still  persists  and  that  in  its  persistence  it  often 
acts  as  an  important  factor  of  cleavage  against  other 
sections  of  western  Oregon. 

Other  parts  of  western  Oregon,  as  well  as  eastern 
and  southern  Oregon,  were  settled  by  different  immi- 
grant groups.  The  real  agricultural  development  of 
northeast  Oregon  came  after  the  completion  of  the 
transcontinental  railways,  during  the  eighties.  The 
best  available  evidence  seems  to  indicate  that  the  peo- 
ple who  settled  northeastern  and  north  central  Oregon 
have  always  shown  a  disposition,  as  expressed  by  the 
attitudes  of  their  representatives  in  the  State  legisla- 
ture, to  work  with  Portland,  the  one  metropolitan  area 
in  the  State.     The  characteristic  legislative  combina- 


tions have  been :  An  alliance  between  Portland  and 
eastern  and  southeast  Oregon  as  against  the  more 
thickly  settled  lower  Willamette  Valley,  with  the  coast 
counties  usually  supporting  the  valley  and  southern 
Oregon  playing  a  lone  hand.  Even  southeastern 
Oregon,  though  in  distance  some  400  miles  away  from 
Portland,  has  tended  to  vote  in  the  legislature  with 
that  city.  This  is  an  example  of  the  occasional  ir- 
relevance of  distance  on  one  phase  of  social  cohesion 
in  the  State  of  Oregon. 

Another  illustration  of  the  effect  of  historical  acci- 
dent on  social  homogeneity  is  the  case  of  the  Hood 
River  and  Upper  Rogue  Valleys.  A  large  part  of 
the  population  is  comjjosed  of  people  who  have  arrived 
since  1900.  Many  of  them  were  people  of  some 
means,  who  possessed  the  advantages  of  college  educa- 
tion. The}'  came  to  these  valleys  with  the  expectation 
of  becoming  orchardists  and  making  a  comfortable 
living  in  an  unusually  attractive  mountain  valley  en- 
vironment. We  are  not  concerned  here  with  certain 
disapi^ointing  experiences  through  which  some  of  them 
have  gone,  but  we  must  notice  the  allegation  by  legis- 
lative observers  that  their  outlook  on  governmental 
problems  possesses  a  quality  markedly  different  from 
the  Willamette  Valley  or  the  coast  coimties.  We  are 
convinced  that  the  influence  of  these  historical  culture 
facts  upon  the  problem  of  regional  homogeneity  is  a 
matter  of  some  importance. 

It  is  probably  to  the  accidents  of  culture  history 
that  one  must  look  for  valid  explanation  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  Seattle  and  Portland  in  national 
party  affiliation  shown  by  the  votes  for  President. 
The  economic  foundations,  climatic  conditions,  etc., 
are  very  much  alike,  yet  they  show  different  tendencies 
in  national  party  allegiance.  We  know  that  the  set- 
tlement of  the  area  near  Portland  outdates  Seattle  by 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century — a  long  time  in  the 
life  of  these  new  States.  Portland  created  a  regime 
of  "first  families"  more  than  a  generation  earlier  than 
Seattle.  Their  descendants  have  been  dominant  in- 
fluences in  the  banking,  business,  and  opinion-forming 
circles  of  the  city.  The  Seattle  cultural  story  shows  a 
different  tendency  with  less  control  by  a  small  group 
of  heirs  of  early  pioneer  business  men.  Moreover  in 
Seattle  the  accidents  of  cultural  history  have  permitted 
a  more  vigorous  and  more  radical  labor  leadership. 
We  do  not  say  that  these  historical  facts  constitute  a 
full  account  for  the  differences  of  political  affiliation, 
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but  they  are  probably  a  part  of  the  explanation. 
There  are  doubtless  many  other  elements  of  difference 
between  the  population  composition  of  the  two  cities 
that  may  have  bearing  on  the  differences  in  expression 
of  political  afliliation.  What  we  wish  to  point  out  by 
this  example  is  that  the  foundations  of  homogeneity  or 
cleavage  between  sections  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  can- 


not be  adequately  discovered  without  going  beyond 
physiographic,  climatic,  and  economic  criteria.  Since 
the  Regional  Planning  Commission  and  the  State  plan- 
ning boards  are  concerned  with  fortifying  the  ten- 
dencies that  make  for  a  wider  sense  of  community  of 
feeling,  they  might  profitably  explore  these  cultural 
facts  more  fully. 


8.  PROPOSED 
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BOUNDARIES  FOR  REGIONAL  PLANNING  IN 
THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 


Our  reading  of  the  data  -nhich  we  have  assembled 
makes  us  believe  that  the  Cascades  should  not  be  used 
as  a  dividing  line  between  a  maritime  region  and  two 
mtermountain  regions.  Neither  do  we  feel  that  the 
evidence  of  difference  between  the  Columbia  Basin 
area  and  central  and  southeastern  Oregon  is  suiRcient 
to  detach  the  latter  area  and  push  it  into  a  new  region. 
The  orientation  of  southeastern  Oregon  toward  the 
Salt  Lake-intermountain  section  is  not  so  strong  as  its 
ties  to  the  rest  of  Oregon  and  the  Northwest.  We  sug- 
gest below  how  some  of  its  special  problems  can  be  met. 

AVe  are  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  as  soon  as  re- 
gional planning  commissions  are  well  organized  at  Bis- 
marck (or  some  other  city  in  the  plains  region)  and 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  perhaps,  for  the  intermountain  re- 
gion, Montana  and  Idaho  should  be  entitled  to  repre- 
sentation in  those  regional  organizations  as  well  as  in 
those  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  region.  That  part  of 
Montana  east  of  the  Continental  Divide  ought  to  be- 
come a  working  partner  in  the  regional  commission 
to  the  east."  We  think  that  this  can  be  done  readily 
under  the  present  State  planning  framework.  As  we 
show  in  the  next  section  of  this  report,  the  Montana 
planning  organization  now  has  an  advisorj'  council 
selected  from  districts  that  distinguish  between  the 
eastern  and  western  parts  of  the  State.  By  making 
such  a  council  the  planning  board  in  legal  name  as  it  is 
now  in  fact,  the  districts  on  the  west  side  could  select 
a  chairman  to  represent  their  interests  who  would  at- 
tend the  meetings  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Kegional 
Commission,  along  with  the  chairman  of  the  whole 
board.  Similarly,  eastern  Montana  should  affiliate 
with  the  regional  commission  to  the  east.  The  present 
consultant  for  the  Montana  board  suggests  that  the 
State  is  so  large  and  the  planning  interests  of  the  two 
parts  of  the  State  so  different  that  the  western  section 
should  have  an  organization  with  an  assistant  consult- 
ant, located  in  Missoula,  and  the  eastern  district 
should  have  an  office  in  Bozeman,  while  the  parent 
coordinating  office  would  remain  at  Helena.  This 
seems  a  sensible  arrangement.  There  is  no  reason 
why,  under  this  plan,  tlie  unity  of  the  State  planning 
board  cannot  be  maintained  for  over-all  State  purposes, 


'-The  Continental  Divide  is  not  a  precisely  valid  line,  since  for  some 
distance  to  the  east  the  character  of  economic  activity  resimbles  rather 
closely  that  of  the  western  portion  of  the  State.  This  Is  a  matter, 
however,  that  should  be  left  to  the  planning  organization  of  the  State, 
which,  at  the  prcsont  time,  appears  to  feel  that  the  Divide  should  be 
used,  at  least  initially,  for  the  proposed  readjustment. 


and  for  its  influence  on  the  State  legislature  and 
administration. 

In  making  this  suggestion  concerning  eastern  Mon- 
tana, we  wish  to  point  out  that  in  the  absence  of  any 
other  regional  aid,  the  Pacific  Northwest  Regional 
Planning  Commission  has  been  of  great  assistance  in 
helping  that  hard-hit  area  to  solve  its  crisis  difficulties. 
That  was  a  service  which  indicates  the  flexibility  of 
regionality.  But  the  time  seems  ripe  for  the  modifi- 
cation of  this  relationship. 

For  Idaho  the  situation  is  somewhat  different. 
From  such  evidence  as  we  now  have — and  we  confess 
it  is  not  very  complete — we  feel  that  the  entire  State 
is  tied  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  region  by  the  depend- 
ence of  the  State  uj^on  tlie  tributaries  of  the  Columbia 
for  its  vital  water  needs.  On  this  account,  southern 
Idaho — which  appears  to  have  its  closest  trade  and 
cultural  relations  with  Salt  Lake  City — needs  to  re- 
main a  participant  in  regional  affairs  toward  the  west 
so  long  as  these  water  problems  are  unsolved.  Never- 
theless, this  part  of  the  State  should  participate  in 
the  regional  planning  organization  of  the  intermoun- 
tain region  when  that  is  set  up.  The  remarkable  sub- 
regional  organization  already  established  in  Idaho, 
as  shown  by  figure  56,  will  facilitate  this  Janus-like 
orientation.  A  chairman  selected  by  the  southern 
counties  affected  (we  jjrefer  to  leave  the  precise  line 
to  the  Idaho  board  to  draw)  ought,  in  company  with 
the  State  chairman,  to  attend  the  regional  meetings 
at  Salt  Lake.  The  staff  of  the  State  board  should 
serve  this  section  of  the  State  for  this  purpose.  Knowl- 
edge would  be  centralized  at  the  State  office  in  Boise 
and  unity  of  the  over-all  State  interests  could  be  main- 
tained, while  the  different  needs  of  the  two  major  parts 
of  the  State,  for  regional  planning  purposes,  could 
be  served. 

The  situation  of  southeast  Oregon  deserves  further 
explanation.  It  is  true  that  there  is  one  important 
difference  in  land  use  between  the  northern  and  south- 
ern parts  of  eastern  Oregon.  That  difference  is  in  the 
ability  to  grow  cereal  crops  on  dry  farms.  There  is 
a  slanting  east-west  line,  roughly  coincident  with  the 
John  Day  River  line,  which  marks  a  rather  abrupt 
transition  in  the  annual  precipitation.  North  of  this 
line  the  deposit  of  moisture  is  from  12  to  18  inches 
each  year,  south  it  is  from  12  to  6  inches.  Wliile,  as 
the  irrigation  map  shows,  there  is  much  irrigation 
practiced   in  the  north  or  Columbia   Basin  area,  no 
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crops  other  than  timber  and  grass  can  be  grown  in  tho 
southern  area  without  irrigation.  It  is  hirgely  be- 
cause of  this  fact  that  about  tlie  only  part  of  Oregon 
whei'e  the  Federal  Government  still  has  large  blocks 
of  unappropriated  lands  (other  than  those  used  for 
forest)  is  in  southern  Oregon.  The  major  difference  in 
planning  problems  between  these  two  parts  of  eastern 
Oregon  is  the  greater  acutoness  of  the  ncccl  of  surface 
water  for  stock  anil  the  question  of  the  nuinageinent  of 
the  Federal  lands  for  grazing  versus  game  refuge  pur- 
poses. The  grazing  industry  is  also  important  in  the 
northern  section  although  not  so  large  a  factor;  the 
irrigated  crops  and  techniques  are  the  same;  the  forest 
activities  are  important  in  lioth  sections,  with  probably 
more  cutting  taking  place  in  the  southern  section;  but 
the  northern  section  has  no  important  question  of  con- 
flict over  public  lands  administration. 

As  a  result  of  these  problems  connected  with  eastern 
Oregon,  there  was  set  up  last  spring,  within  the  Oregon 
I'lanning  Board,  a  sj^ecial  subcommittee  called  the 
Eastern  Oregon  Public  Lands  Committee.  Its  chair- 
man is  a  member  of  the  State  planning  board  who 
comes  from  that  part  of  the  State.  Its  personnel  con- 
sisted of  interested  citizens  from  that  half  of  the 
State  and  State  and  Federal  officials  representing  ad- 
ministrative agencies  concerned  in  public-land  func- 
tions. It  was  divided  into  three  subcommittees:  (1) 
Wildlife  preserves,  predatory  animal  control,  etc., 
(2)  range  improvement  and  management,  and  (3) 
administration  of  submarginal-land  purchases. 

^^^lile  all  of  these  groups  have  achieved  notable 
reports,  the  fii-st  committee  is  of  most  concern  to  the 
present  discussion.  It  was  dealing  with  a  question 
that  was  also  of  great  interest  to  adjoining  districts 
of  Idaho  and  Nevada.  Consequently  a  meeting  was 
held  at  Burns,  on  May  5,  1935,  to  which  were  invited 
interested  groups  not  only  from  southeast  Oregon,  but 
from  Idaho  and  Nevada.  After  discussion,  a  tenta- 
tive agreement  on  the  matters  at  issue  was  reached. 
The  chairman  was  then  sent  to  attend  a  meeting  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  where  problems  of  a  similar  sort  for 
all  the  Western  States  were  threshed  out  with  Jay  N. 
Darling,  head  of  the  Biological  Survey,  and  F.  R. 
Carpenter,  administrator  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act. 
Again  the  conflicting  interests  arrived  at  an  agreement 
substantialh'  like  the  earlier  one.  The  chairman  then 
returned  and  reported  to  a  meeting  of  his  interstate 
constituency  at  Lakeview,  and  the  report  was  accepted. 
Thereupon  the  subcommittee  on  wildlife  preserves, 
predatory  animal  control,  etc.,  presented  a  report  em- 
bodying these  agreements  to  its  parent  connnittee, 
which  in  turn  sent  it  on  to  the  Oregon  State  Planning 
Board  which  adopted  it.     As  a  result,  the  State  and 


Federal  agencies  controlling  the  public  lands  have  put 
the  recommendation  into  effect. 

This  is  a  very  good  illustration  of  the  possibility  of 
dealing  with  interregional  problems  within  the 
brackets  of  the  present  State  planning  structure.  It 
is  an  example  of  how  flexibility  may  be  achieved  to 
suit  the  needs  of  the  var3'ing  areas  covered  by  specific 
planning  problems  while  retaining  the  influence  of 
the  whole  State  board  needed  to  secure  effective  politi- 
cal action.  Had  there  been  organized  at  that  time, 
county  and  intercounty  planning  commissions,  they, 
rather  than  a  special  subconnnittee  of  the  State  board, 
might  have  constituted  the  planning  group  to  thresh 
out  these  problems.  Even  in  that  case  it  would  have 
been  desirable  to  have  the  assistance  of  the  State  board 
and,  had  there  been  a  regional  commission  at  Salt 
Lake,  the  good  offices  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Kegional  Planning  Connnission. 

It  is  our  belief  that  problems  like  the  foregoing,  that 
cross  over  from  one  regional  planning  area  to  another, 
can  be  handled  by  temporary'  or  semipermanent  co- 
ordinating devices,  sometimes  sponsored  by  two  State 
planning  boards,  sometimes  the  outgrowth  of  local 
county  or  substate  planning  activities  on  two  sides  of 
a  State  or  regional  boundar\'.  No  one  can  say  in  ad- 
vance just  what  interstate  or  interregional  groupings 
should  be  made,  until  the  desire  to  solve  an  emei'ging 
problem  reveals  the  lineaments  of  the  problem  and 
suggests  the  appropriate  structure.  On  that  account 
our  recommendation  for  dealing  with  these  overlapping 
planning  difficulties  is  that  the  regional  coimnissions 
assign  some  member  of  their  staff,  whose  training  is 
suitable,  to  study  tiie  process  of  local,  State,  and  re- 
gional planning  with  the  purpose  of  anticipating  the 
emergence  of  such  problems  and  dei'ising  methods  of 
adai^ting  the  planning  organization  of  the  county, 
intercounty.  State,  and  regional  commissions  to  suit 
such  varying  planning  needs.  In  this  way  flexibility 
could  be  continuously  preserved  while  the  require- 
ments of  political  integrity  for  county,  State,  and  re- 
gional agencies  could  be  maintained.  That  they  need 
to  be  maintained  to  fulfill  planning  through  changes 
in  legislation  and  public  administration  is  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  of  the  people  engaged  in  active  plan- 
ning in  the  Pacific  Northwest  region.  We  have  already 
explained  why  we  believe  this  view  is  sound. 

In  concluding  this  discussion  there  is  one  other 
variation  in  planning  organization  which  we  have 
been  unable  to  explore  but  which  should  be  broached. 
Within  the  regional  and  State  planning  organiza- 
tion, there  is  probably  need  to  recognize  centei-s  of 
potential  planning  activity  that  have  thus  far  es- 
caped formal  notice.     State  and  Federal  administra- 
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tion  is  not  confined  either  to  a  State  or  "regional" 
cajjital.  In  a  number  of  inijDortant  cities  are  located 
the  headquarters  of  State  and  Federal  officers  whose 
duties  relate  not  only  to  each  other,  but  frequently  to 
similar  functions  performed  b}'  local  officers.  We 
hazard  the  opinion  that  valuable  coordinations  could 
be  made  in  such  subcenters.  An  illustration  of  what 
we  have  in  mind  is  furnished  by  a  situation  that  exists 
in  Spokane,  Wash.  There  a  suboffice  of  the  Federal 
Biological  Survey  is  located,  although  the  headquar- 
ters of  this  service  are  at  Olj'mpia.  The  work  of 
this  service  in  the  territory  adjacent  to  Spokane  is 
verj'  intimately  affected  at  times  by  the  Indian  agency, 
the  game  management  office,  in  the  same  city,  and  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the  State  college  at 
Pullman.  For  the  purpose  of  making  programs  deal- 
ing with  common  subjects,  it  is  the  view  of  Leo  Couch, 


who  has  charge  of  the  biological  survey  work  for  the 
State  of  Wa.shington,  that  the  officers  of  these  differ- 
ent services  in  the  Spokane  territory  ought  to  create 
a  regular  means  of  joint  planning.  This  suggests  the 
need  to  find  out  not  onl}'  what  other  potential  subcen- 
ters of  planning  may  exist,  but  what  other  activities 
in  Spokane  need  articulation  and  recognition  in  the 
State  and  regional  planning  process. 

The  process  of  organizing  subcenters  necessitates 
not  only  systematic  study  but  slow  and  deliberate  de- 
velopment. Difficult  as  it  will  be  to  secure  the  needed 
regional  adjustments  among  Federal  and  State  admin- 
istrative agencies  at  regional  and  State  centers,  there 
are  even  greater  difficulties  in  ci-eating  the  further 
autonomous  arrangements  for  the  officers  operating 
from  the  subcenters.  While  progress  is  bound  to  be 
slow,  a  beginning  ought  soon  to  be  undertaken. 
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The  foregoing  discussion  presents  much  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  homogeneity,  cohesion,  and  regional 
consciousness  in  tlie  Pacific  Northwest.  Tlie  ready 
response  to  the  idea  of  a  regional  planning  commission 
when  that  was  simultaneously  suggested  by  leaders  in 
the  region  and  by  the  President  and  the  National 
Planning  Board  is  therefore  no  accident.  It  is  good 
evidence  that  the  historical  traditions  and  the  insistent 
needs  of  the  present  are  creating  a  regional  conmiunit}' 
sense,  which,  if  it  can  be  sustained  and  heightened, 
promises  success  for  regional  planning. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  one  fundamental  contradictory 
tendency,  that,  unless  it  is  curbed,  will  menace  this 
success.  There  appears  to  be  a  constant  tendency  for 
an  economic  system  based  upon  the  principle  of  private 
enterprise  to  produce  cleavages  that  impede  the  growth 
of  regional  communit}-  feeling.  The  competition  be- 
tween Seattle  and  Tacoma,  or  Seattle  and  Tacoma  on 
the  one  hand  and  Portland  on  the  other,  has  been  in- 
tense and  at  times  bitter.  The  owners  of  projDerty  in 
each  of  these  cities  desire  the  increases  of  population, 
which  have  characterized  the  growth  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  to  center  in  their  respective  communities. 
At  the  present  juncture  when,  as  a  result  in  part  of 
the  large  Federal  public  works,  they  have  high  hopes 
of  a  gi'eat  expansion  of  industry,  with  large  increases 
of  population,  they  are  keenly  concerned  with  securing 
for  their  respective  towns  as  large  a  share  of  this  pros- 
pective increase  as  ijossible.  Out  of  that  desire,  based 
upon  the  wealth  increments  which  flow  into  private 
j)urses  where  large  populations  congregate,  may  come 
an  increased  set  of  tensions  tearing  apart  the  ties  that 
have  been  reaching  out  toward  a  community  of  inter- 
ests. This  seems  most  probable  if  the  generation  of 
large  blocks  of  cheap  electric  enei-gj-  at  Bonneville,  and 
Grand  Coulee  results  in  concentrating  in  one  or  two 
favored  locations  the  industries  that  may  use  this 
power.  It  is  clearly  evident  that  the  rate  structure 
will  be  a  matter  of  key  importance  in  accelerating  or 
diminishing  such  concentration.  The  early  comple- 
tion of  Bonneville  has  produced  a  strong  demand  by 
Portland  business  groups  that  a  differential  rate  struc- 
ture be  set  up  which  will  give  to  Portland  the  economic 
advantages  of  its  proximity  to  Bonneville.  "Without 
presuming  to  judge  the  economics  of  the  question,  we 
predict  that  if  this  contention  is  accepted  it  will  an- 
nounce a  period  of  intense  hostility  between  Portland 


and  all  tlie  cities  remote  from  Bonneville.  This  is  not 
a  promising  prospect  for  regional  planning. 

Another  evidence  of  the  disintegrating  effect  pro- 
duced by  our  economic  system  on  tlie  sen.se  of  regional 
community  is  shown  by  the  attitude  of  the  small  cities 
which  cluster  around  large  metropolitan  centers  to- 
ward such  centers.  Much  of  what  is  called  urban- 
rural  cleavage  is  really  the  traditional  antagonism  of 
the  small  town  against  the  metropolis.  One  very  observ- 
ant resident  of  the  city  of  Spokane,  who  has  seen  very 
intimately  the  evolution  of  eastern  Washington  and 
northern  Idaho  during  the  past  40  j-ears,  declares 
that  there  is  probably  more  acute  jealousy  between  the 
small  cities  in  eastern  Washington  and  northern  Idaho 
against  Spokane  than  there  is  antagonism  between 
Spokane  and  the  coast  cities  of  Seattle,  Portland,  and 
Tacoma.  He  explains  this  fact  as  due  in  considerable 
part  to  the  effect  of  the  automobile  and  good  roads 
upon  the  trading  habits  of  the  farmers  and  the  small- 
town dwellers  who  live  within  a  convenient  trade 
radius  of  Spokane.  Instead  of  confining  their  j^ur- 
chases  to  the  small  city  adjacent  to  their  own  homes,  they 
tend  to  go  to  the  larger  citj'  for  their  more  important 
purchases.  The  result  is  a  jealousy  and  ill  will  on  the 
part  of  the  less  fortunate  merchants  of  the  smaller 
towns  against  the  metropolitan  merchant  class.  This 
seems  a  valid  explanation.  We  are  convinced  that  in 
part  it  explains  the  conflict  between  Portland  and  the 
Willamette  Valley  small  cities.  Similar  cleavages  exist 
in  the  hinterland  of  the  other  metropolitan  centers  of 
the  region. 

Another  example  of  the  forces  working  against 
regional  cohesion  is  furnished  by  the  attitude  of  ir- 
rigationists  toward  one  another.  AVhatever  antipathy 
may  exist  among  the  farmers  of  the  Middle  West  to- 
ward the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  for  reclaiming 
western  arid  lands  can  be  matched  in  intensity  of  feel- 
ing by  the  dislike  shown  by  one  irrigated  district 
against  other  districts  or  prospective  districts  within 
tlie  West  itself.  This  cleavage  among  those  engaged 
in  the  same  kinds  of  economic  enterprise  was  made 
clear!}'  evident  during  the  hearings  held  by  the  Re- 
gional Planning  Commission  in  September  1935. 
Spokane  meichants  have  ^■isions  of  a  great  increase  in 
population  witli  a  consequent  increase  in  buying  power 
when  Grand  Coulee  bi-ings  in  the  Columbia  Basin. 
But  in  the  minds  of  the  Idaho  irrigationists,  as  ex- 
pressed by  their  representatives  at  the  Spokane  hear- 
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ings,  these  visions  assume  the  qualities  of  nightmare. 
Tlie  Idaho  peojjle  voiced  their  fear  that  the  Columbia 
Basin  project  means  a  destruction  of  the  economic 
foundations  of  the  irrigated  Idaho  vallej's.  If  the 
unit  cost  of  the  development  of  the  Columbia  Basin 
lands  is  less  than  the  cost  to  the  Idaho  irrigated  val- 
leys, they  argue,  it  means  a  loss  for  Idaho  irrigation- 
ists.  They  are  also  afraid  that  the  increase  in 
irrigated  land  means  overproduction,  with  consequent 
decline  in  the  returns  to  the  existing  irrigationists. 

The  disintegrating  tendencies  of  this  competitive 
situation  go  even  further  than  that  in  their  effect  upon 
irrigationist  unity.  There  are  well-known  cases  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  where  a  well-watered  valley  has 
opposed  the  efforts  of  an  adjacent  valley  to  secure  a 
needed  supplemental  water  supply. 

The  ties  of  social  intercourse,  of  common  vocation, 
and  of  culture  that  appear  to  offer  a  good  foundation 
for  regional  unity  are  continually  theatened  by  the 


tensions  created  as  a  result  of  this  competitive  struggle. 
If  regional  planning  is  to  succeed,  every  chance  to 
lessen  these  tensions  must  be  seized.  At  the  present 
juncture  the  Federal  Government  has  a  peculiar  oppor- 
tunity to  increase  the  balance  in  favor  of  regional 
homogeneity  and  regional  planning  and  development. 
The  policy  it  adopts  toward  the  use  of  the  great  works 
on  the  Columbia  River  may  further  the  regional  move- 
ment in  the  Pacific  Northwest  or  it  may  accelerate 
the  competitive  and  divisive  tendencies.  If  Bonne- 
ville power  is  distributed  in  such  manner  as  to  con- 
centrate its  benefits  to  the  Portland  area  and  if  Grand 
Coulee  energy  is  sold  on  terms  of  peculiar  advantage 
to  the  people  of  the  Spokane  area,  broad  regionalism 
will  receive  a  deadly  blow  and  competitive  localism 
will  spring  up  with  resurgent  energy.  A  wise  Federal 
policy  will  insist  that  the  benefits  of  its  regional  in- 
vestments shall  be  spread  as  widely  as  is  economically 
possible  throughout  the  region. 
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1.  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PLANNING  IN  THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST^ 


Planning   Activities    Undertaken 
in    the    Pacific    Northwest 

Introduction — General  Considerations 

An  organization  for  the  planning  of  future  public 
works  and  for  the  conservation  and  development  of 
natural  resources  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  must  be 
built  upon  the  foundations  that  have  been  laid  during 
the  past  2  years.  The  challenge  presented  by  the 
crisis  situation  in  1933,  when  the  decision  to  begin 
systematic  planning  for  meeting  public  needs  was 
made,  has  resulted  in  a  rich  experience  that  requires 
analysis.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  analysis  which 
is  here  presented  includes  a  considerable  volume  of 
detail.  From  it  we  may  hope  to  obtain  clues  for  fur- 
ther perfection  of  a  planning  structure  for  this  region. 

It  must  be  recognized  at  once  that  regional  plan- 
ning is  indissolublj'  tied  with  State  and  local  plan- 
ning and  that  it  ought  to  be  articulated  at  many  points 
with  national  planning.  The  chief  achievements  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  Kegional  Planning  Commission 
thus  far  are  probably  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  the 
State  and  local  planning  agencies.  It  will,  therefore, 
be  necessary  to  explore  the  structure  and  activity  of 
these  members  of  the  planning  family  if  we  are  to  see 
the  significant  elements  in  the  total  regional  planning 
situation. 

The  accompanying  and  previously  published  charts 
picture  the  general  scheme  of  State,  county,  inter- 
county,  and  regional  planning  structure.  It  is  there- 
fore unnecessary  to  describe  that  structure  save  as  it 
seems  desirable  to  suggest  alterations.  Before  we  can 
judge  the  problems  of  structure  it  is  desirable  to  sum- 
marize the  planning  activities  which  each  of  these 
levels  of  planning  organization  has  been  undertaking 
and  to  decide  what  the  functions  of  planning  should 
be. 

The  account  which  follows  is  not  intended  to  present 
a  review  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  planning  move- 
ment in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  That  can  be  best 
learned  in  the  detailed  reports  of  the  planning  con- 
sultants which  have  been  filed  with  the  National  Re- 
sources Committee.  Rather  it  is  an  effort  to  sum- 
marize the  directions  planning  activity  has  taken,  the 
emphasis  given  in  the  different  States  of  the  region. 


*  By  Charles  McKlnley,  consultant,  professor  of  political  science.  Reed 
Colleise.  Portland.  Oieg,  The  analysis  presented  here  has  been  made 
possible  only  by  the  willing  and  friendly  aid  of  tlie  consultants,  com- 
mitteo  chairmen,  and  board  members  who  are  taliing  part  In  this  Inter- 
esting movement. 


and  the  major  problems  of  organization  that  have  been 
revealed  in  the  brief  period  of  2  years.  The  in- 
formation used  in  this  appraisal  is  not  nearly  com- 
plete, for  limitations  of  time  and  staff  have  made  it 
impossible  to  make  a  systematic  and  thorough  re- 
view of  the  experience  in  each  of  the  four  States.  If 
Washington  and  Oregon  apjjear  to  be  emphasized,  it 
is  because  it  has  been  more  convenient  to  get  at  the 
planners  and  records  in  those  States. 

State  Planning  Activities 

Physical  and  natural  resource  planning. — ^In  every 
case  the  State  planning  agencies  have  given  a  large 
amount  of  attention  to  physical-improvement  projects. 

The  two  eastern  partners  in  the  region  have  been 
particularh'  concerned  with  water  conservation  and 
irrigation.  It  is  well  known  that  in  both  Montana  and 
Idaho  the  characteristic  aridity  of  climate  has  in  these 
last  years  been  accentuated  and  the  agricultural  crisis 
has  been  acute  save  where  ample  water  for  irrigation 
or  stock  has  been  available.  In  eastern  Montana  the 
depojiulation  of  large  areas  of  dry  farms  has  made 
the  problem  even  more  difficult  than  in  Idaho.  Thus 
planning  activities  in  the  former  have  been  coupled 
with  water  conservation  and  development — a  fact 
which  is  clearly  indicated  by  making  the  water  con- 
servation board  the  State  Planning  Board  (though  a 
different  member  is  chairman  for  the  latter).  It  is 
further  indicated  by  the  granting  of  a  large  State  ap- 
propriation which  is  used  for  defraying  the  cost  of 
jaroject  surveys,  etc.,  for  increasing  water  facilities. 
Idaho  created  a  water  conservation  board  in  1935 
which  expected  to  work  closely  with  the  State  Plan- 
ning Board,  also  placed  upon  a  statutory  basis  by  the 
same  legislature.  This  agency  is  designed  to  do  for 
Idaho  what  the  similarly  named  agency  is  doing  for 
Montana. 

Montana  was  the  only  State  in  the  Union  which  lost 
population  during  the  decade  of  the  prosperous  twen- 
ties. This  loss  was  2  percent.  Its  difficulties  were,  of 
course,  heightened  by  the  general  depression.  Not 
only  has  agriculture  been  dealt  a  terriffic  blow,  but 
mining — its  other  great  economic  resource — came  near- 
ly to  a  standstill.  Idaho  shared  both  difficulties  but 
its  agricultural  problem  was  not  so  acute  since  it 
has  no  large  dry  farm  areas  like  those  of  eastern  Mon- 
tana. The  planning  emphasis  in  both  State  and  local 
commissions,  therefore,  has  been  centered  around  proj- 
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ects  to  alleviate  what  seemed  an  imminent  catastroplie 
which  threatened  the  existence  of  whole  communities 
and  jeopardized  the  solvency  of  public  and  private  fi- 
nance. The  point  of  view  dominant  in  Montana  plan- 
ning is  clearly  and  jooignantly  stated  in  the  remarks 
of  J.  S.  James,  State  engineer  and  executive  officer 
of  the  Montana  Water  Conservation  and  Planning 
Board,  at  the  Pacific  Xorthwest  Regional  Planning 
Conference,  in  Seattle,  last  December.  He  was  com- 
menting upon  a  discussion  of  reclamation  and  said : 

I  want  to  endorse,  first  of  all,  what  Mr.  O'SulIivan  has  said 
about  reclamation  in  the  11  western  States.  There  is  no 
question  that  it  is  the  life  blood  of  these  States,  but  I  want 
to  confess  to  a  one-track  mind.  I  keep  coming  back  to  the 
proposition  that  if  we  are  justified  in  the  expenditure  of 
money  and  time  to  come  here,  we  are  justified  because  there 
is  an  Immediate  human  need  in  our  State,  and  it  must  be 
true  in  the  other  three  northwestern  States.  Our  immediate 
need  to  get  people  off  relief — permanently  off  relief — is  irriga- 
tion to  supplement  water  for  communities  that  are  struggling 
along  with  an  inadequate  supply,  facing  slow  starvation ;  it 
is  water  supply  where  it  is  possible  to  serve  communities  that 
have  no  irrigation  now ;  it  is  water  for  small  tracts  to  serve 
the  use  of  range  lands ;  but  primarily,  the  purpose  is  to  serve 
people  in  the  communities  or  near  the  communities  where  they 
now  are.  AVe  have  too  many  people  on  relief.  We  have  too 
many  people  that  are  pauperized,  and  it  is  unnecessary.  We 
have  the  resources,  and  the  resources  where  the  people  now 
are,  to  serve  them.  We  can't  talk  about  depopulating  whole 
areas.  We  are  talking  about  instituting  a  tragedy  to  run  over 
for  two  generations.  You  talk  about  moving  out  the  distressed 
dry-land  farmers  in  an  area.  Whom  do  you  move  out  next? 
The  people  in  the  small  towns ;  then  you  move  out  the  people 
in  the  big  towns.  You  are  destroying  an  investment  in  money, 
you  are  destroying  an  investment  in  people's  lives.  That  has 
got  to  be  avoided — and  it  can  be — in  distressed  communities 
in  the  Northwest. 

It  seems  to  me  we  must  concentrate  as  much  effort  as  we 
can  on  this  immediate  problem,  of  saving  these  i)eople  in  our 
State.  The  first  thing,  the  one  thing  that  we  know  that  will 
do  more  than  anything  else  to  take  people  permanently  off 
relief  is  the  use  of  our  water  supply  for  irrigation,  both  sup- 
plemental supply  and  in  limited  cases  on  new  areas,  and  that 
program  is  as  ready  to  go  as  any  program  In  the  Northwest. 
It  is  planned.  It  is  planned  in  general.  It  is  planned  as  a 
program.  Montana  has  had  that  plan  and  has  presented  that 
plan  for  a  year  and  a  half.  We  planned  and  have  had  a 
complete<l  plan  for  a  year  and  a  half  and  we  have  taken  no 
one  off  of  relief. 

Can't  we  concentrate  this  effort  on  this  immediate  human 
problem?  We  are  taking  care  of  50  years  from  now  if  we  are 
taking  care  of  the  ijeople  that  ai'e  growing  up  now,  if  we  do 
something  to  take  care  of  these  high-school  boys  who  have 
been  out  of  high  school  for  4  years,  living  on  relief  with 
their  parents.  If  we  destroy  that  resource  now  what  good 
is  navigation  and  power  50  years  from  now?  I  knew  it  is 
a  one-track  idea,  and  it  Is  the  one  thing  in  our  State,  and  I 
believe  it  is  a  main  thing  in  these  other  three  States,  that 
will  start  to  serve  people  in  their  own  communities ;  the  develop 
ment  of  small  and  large  tracts  of  irrigation  to  take  care  of 
our  human  resource. 


This  view  is  shared  in  Idaho,  particularly  in  the 
Snake  Kiver  country. 

In  Idaho  as  well  as  in  Montana  there  is  also  an 
acute  desire  for  better  facilities  for  mining.  This  has 
taken  tiie  direction  of  attempts  to  secure  better  and 
more  complete  topographic  mapping,  the  assembly  of 
all  known  information  concerning  mineral  deposits, 
and  the  construction  of  mine-to-market  roads  to  per- 
mit the  prosecution  of  active  mining  in  sections  where 
transportation  facilities,  now  lacking,  can  be  made 
available  at  low  cost.  In  this  effort  to  bring  mining 
actively  into  the  realm  of  State  planning,  the  organ- 
ized mining  groups,  the  mining  departments  in  the 
educational  institutions,  and  the  minerals  subcommit- 
tees of  the  Stat©  planning  and  local  planning  boards 
have  united. 

In  the  Idaho  planning  discussion  recognition  of  the 
dejjletion  of  the  supplies  of  white  pine,  especially  in 
the  northern  section  of  the  State,  has  been  accorded, 
but  little  has  been  done  either  in  State  legislation  or 
private  operation  of  lumbering  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems presented  by  forest  depletion.  There  is  also  in 
this  State  much  interest  in  securing  cheaper  trans- 
portation to  the  coast,  by  highway  construction  lead- 
ing to  the  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  metropoli- 
tan districts  (which  southern  Idaho  needs)  and  by 
the  improvement  of  navigation  upon  the  Columbia 
and  the  Snake  Rivers.  An  east  and  west  highway 
route  through  central  Idaho,  via  Lochsa  and  Clear- 
water Rivers  and/or  by  the  Salmon  River,  is  felt  to 
be  most  essential. 

The  Federal  Government  owns  the  greater  part  of 
the  land  of  both  Idaho  and  Montana.  Much  of  this 
land  is  best  suited  for  grazing  and  timber.  In  south- 
east Oregon  are  vast  areas  of  a  similar  sort.  As  a  con- 
sequence the  livestock  men  in  these  areas  have  need 
for  water  for  stock  aaad  the  State  and  local  planning 
boards  have  accorded  recognition  to  this  in  their  rec- 
ommendations. 

In  AVashington  and  Oregon  a  larger  emphasis  has 
been  placed  upon  flood  control,  power  development, 
and  new  irrigation  ventures.  It  is  true  that  in  north- 
ern Idaho — in  the  tricounty  planning  district— and  in 
northwest  Montana  there  are  projects  for  flood  control 
which  the  new  {jlanning  agencies  have  been  studying. 
But  in  western  Oregon  and  Washington,  on  the  lower 
Columbia,  in  the  Willamette  Valley,  and  on  the  rivers 
pouring  into  Puget  Sound,  there  have  been  acute  flood 
problems  during  each  of  the  past  two  winters.  As  a 
consequence,  the  State  planning  boards  and  certain  of 
the  county  boards  have  given  much  attention  to  this 
problem.  They  have  also  stressed  proposals  looking 
toward  the  conservation  and  exploitation  of  forest  re- 
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sources.  The  Oregon  board  has  been  somewhat  more 
interested  in  the  first  aspect  and  the  Washington  coun- 
cil in  the  second.  Both  States  have  been  active  in 
work  looking  toward  the  utilization  of  the  large 
amounts  of  hydroelectric  energj'  to  be  released  by  the 
Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  projects. 

Under  the  Washington  Council's  sponsorship  impor- 
tant research  work  has  been  carried  on  by  technicians 
on  the  State  college  and  university  staffs  on  such  prob- 
lems as  house  heating  bj-  electric  energy,  production 
of  aluminum  from  Washington  clays,  etc.  Laboratory 
research  to  discover  ways  of  making  commercially 
feasible  the  development  of  a  variety  of  natural  re- 
sources has  been  encouraged  by  the  AVashington  Coun- 
cil, even  though  such  discoveries  would  be  equally  ad- 
vantageous to  Oregon  and  to  a  less  extent  the  other 
States.  The  Washington  Council  has  also  given  much 
attention  to  the  conservation  of  fisheries,  particularly 
tlie  salmon  fisheries  of  Puget  Sound. 

This  emphasis  upon  research  looking  toward  the 
development  and  conservation  of  natural  resources  is 
partly  due  to  the  limited  character  of  the  law  creating 
the  Washington  Planning  Council.  The  broad  scope 
of  planning  functions  originally  proposed  was  drasti- 
cally trimmed  and  limited  to  the  field  of  natural  re- 
sources and  commerce.  Even  within  that  field,  the 
council  was  not  given  jurisdiction  over  waterpower 
resources  or  publicly  owned  electric  utilities  or  with 
State-owned  lands.  Another  reason  for  the  research 
emphasis  is  the  peculiar  value  which  the  chairman  of 
the  coimcil  and  one  other  member  have  seen  in  re- 
search— a  view  which  is  reflected  in  the  general  atti- 
tudes of  the  council. 

Wliile  the  agricultural  and  forest  experiment  sta- 
tions initiated  some  years  before  the  systematic  col- 
lection of  land  classification  data,  when  the  State  plan- 
ning movement  got  under  way  the  Washington  coim- 
cil quickly  made  land  classification  one  of  its  major 
enterprises.  The  energy  and  grasp  of  the  chairman 
and  technical  adviser  of  the  subconunittee  dealing  with 
this  work  pushed  this  research  program  into  a  very 
prominent  position,  and  led  to  an  unusual  list  of 
achievements,  of  which  the  survej^  of  present  agricul- 
tural land  use  in  Lewis  County  by  the  school  children 
is  not  the  least. 

Subsequently  this  land-planning  activity  was  ex- 
tended, under  the  aegis  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration,  the  Land  Use  Section  of  the  National 
Resources  Board,  and  the  Regional  Planning  Conmiis- 
sion,  so  that  it  became  a  State  and  regional  project 
of  major  importance.  Each  State  has  energetically 
pushed  this  basic  phase  of  planning,  and  notable  re- 
sults have  already  been  secured  even  though  the  pro- 
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gram  has  still  a  long  way  to  go  before  the  major  objec- 
tives will  be  attained.  Each  of  the  States  shows  some 
variation  in  emphasis  in  the  phases  of  the  work  which 
are  being  stressed.  Oregon  has  probably  done  a  more 
systematic  job  of  studying  a  few  key  aspects  of  classi- 
fication in  every  county ;  Washington  has  pushed  rather 
complete  studies  of  some  eight  counties;  Idaho  has 
concentrated  on  school  costs,  tax  delinquency,  land 
ownership,  and  has  made  soil  maps  for  something  like 
half  the  counties.  (We  have  seen  no  summary  of  the 
Montana  work,  although  it  is  known  that  Montana  was 
early  in  the  field  in  this  basic  research  and  that  it  has 
covered  practically  the  entire  State.)  While  actual 
inventory  work  has  slowed  down  in  recent  weeks,  owing 
to  the  failure  of  funds  from  the  Works  Progress  Ad- 
ministration to  be  released  for  land-planning  projects, 
the  land-planning  consultants  (now  attached  to  the 
Resettlement  Administration)  are  carrying  their  work 
forward  in  each  State,  as  are  the  agricultural  and  for- 
est experiment  stations.  The  results  of  this  work  will 
be  made  available  to  the  regional.  State,  and  county 
planning  bodies.  So  far  as  the  county  i:)lanning  com- 
missions are  concerned,  while  some  activity  of  this  type 
is  underway,  they  will  need  special  technical  aid  either 
from  the  State  plamiing  boards,  the  Resettlement  Ad- 
ministration, and  other  cooperating  agencies,  if  they 
are  to  be  of  service. 

The  Oregon  board  has  been  fimctioning  a  much 
shorter  time  as  an  official  agency  than  has  the  Wash- 
ington council.  "\Miile,  prior  to  the  organization  of 
the  present  board,  a  voluntary  plamiing  council  under- 
took a  series  of  research  projects,  effective  work  was 
handicapped  by  the  lack  of  legal  status.  (This  may 
also  be  said  of  the  Idaho  board,  although  Idaho's 
voluntary  planning  board  was  created  earlier  and  had 
official  endorsement  from  the  Governor.)  The  unof- 
ficial Oregon  council  did,  however,  assemble  a  large 
amount  of  valuable  information  concerning  the  natural 
resources  of  the  State  and  was  particidarly  successful 
in  pointing  out  the  lines  which  further  systematic 
research,  properly  financed,  should  take.  Its  forestry 
division  produced  an  outstanding  report,  so  compiThen- 
sive  in  its  analysis  of  the  forestry  situation  and  so 
definite  in  its  recommendations  that  it  made  a  distinct 
impression  upon  the  1935  session  of  the  Oregon  Legis- 
lature. That  body  converted  a  number  of  its  proposals 
into  statutes.  Its  committee  on  recreational  planning 
has  been  outstanding  among  the  four  States  in  its  de- 
lineation of  the  i)roblems  and  iwssibilities  of  the 
natural  recreational  features  of  the  State. 

Little  has  been  done  by  the  Washington  and  Oregon 
boards  in  advancing  transportation  plans. 
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During  the  present  year  all  of  the  State  boards  have 
acted  as  advisers  to  the  Public  Worlcs  Achninistration 
and  Works  Progress  Administration  administrators 
in  the  inventory  and  to  some  extent  the  coordination  of 
work  projects.  Such  matters  are  actually  handled,  ex- 
cept for  a  few  outstiuiding  matters,  either  by  a  member 
of  the  staff  or  by  a  subcommittee.  During  the  last  5 
months  the  Oregon  State  Planning  Board  has  made  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  many  problems  involved  in 
rebuilding  the  State  capitol  (destroyed  by  fire  last 
spring) .  This  study  is  probably  unique  in  its  analysis 
of  the  complex  relationships  of  a  capitol  to  the  back- 
ground, needs,  and  future  development  of  the  State. 

Planning  for  social  organization  and  control. — ^This 
subject  lends  itself  to  the  following  separate  considera- 
tions : 

{a)  Government  organization  and  public  finance: 
The  regional  and  State  planning  commissions  have  all 
been  concerned  with  creating  local  planning  agencies. 
They  have  sponsored  legislation  to  create  county  and 
city  planning  commissions  and,  in  the  case  of  Idaho 
and  Washington,  for  the  creation  of  intercounty  com- 
missions. City  planning  commissions  are  now  author- 
ized in  each  State.  In  Oregon,  despite  the  failure  of 
the  legislature  to  accept  the  bill  which  would  have 
created  official  county  planning  commissions,  the  State 
planning  board,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Governor, 
has  set  up  county  planning  boards  in  those  counties  of 
the  State  interested  in  having  such  an  agency.  To 
date  there  have  been  created  in  Oregon  28  such  com- 
missions.^ The  section  least  interested  thus  far  in 
county  planning  commissions  is  the  section  which 
borders  the  Columbia  River. 

In  addition  to  local  planning  organization,  the  State 
boards  have  given  attention  to  other  problems  of  gov- 
ernmental organization.  In  Washington  the  Public 
Health  Technical  Advisory  Committee  secured  the 
endorsement  by  the  State  planning  council  of  a  pro- 
posal to  change  the  system  used  in  the  appointment 
of  public  health  officials  on  the  basis  of  training  and 
fitness  so  as  to  make  for  a  career  service.  The  Wash- 
ington council  has  also  discussed  the  need  for  reorgan- 
iziner  local  eovernment.    However,  thus  far  not  much 

too  ' 

work  has  been  done  in  the  study  of  local  government, 
although  certain  projects  have  been  planned. 

In  Oregon,  the  voluntary  planning  council  became 
very  much  concerned  with  the  need  to  reorganize  State 
administration  and  county  government.  As  a  con- 
sequence it  sponsored  a  proposal  wliich  would  have 
given  the  Oregon  planning  board  direct  charge  of 
research  in  this  field.     This  proposal  was  somewhat 


»  Oct.  15.  1935. 


modified  by  the  legislature.  The  net  result  was  the 
crciilion  of  a  special  interim  commission,  for  which 
the  planning  board  is  to  furnish  some  funds,  wliich  in 
collaboration  with  the  board  is  to  study  and  report 
on  the  problems  of  State  and  local  administration  and 
tiie  interrelationships  between  State  and  local  govern- 
ment in  Oregon. 

In  Wasiiington  considerable  attention  has  been  given 
to  public  finance.  The  subcommittee  on  education  co- 
operated actively  with  certain  legislative  leaders  in 
securing  the  permanent  and  stable  basis  for  financing 
schools.  It  has  also  aided  in  reducing  the  number  of 
school  districts  in  the  State  from  approximately  2,900 
to  1,400.  It  has  under  way  a  program  which  looks 
toward  tlie  reduction  of  educational  administrative 
units  to  214.  This  program  was  designed  to  economize 
the  resources  for  educational  purposes  and  to  secure 
more  value  for  the  tax  dollar.  At  the  present  time  a 
joint  research  program  is  being  prepared  by  the  Wash- 
ington State  tax  commission  and  the  State  Plamiing 
Council. 

Li  Oregon  and  Washington  the  planning  groups 
have  sponsored  far-reaching  schemes  for  reorganizing 
the  administration  of  State  and  local  agencies  which 
care  for  the  dependent  and  defective  classes.  In  each 
case  the  plan  took  the  form  of  a  proposal  for  a  State 
public  welfare  department  which  would  have  ab- 
sorbed the  activities  of  a  number  of  State  agencies  and 
have  integrated  the  work  as  between  State  and  county 
in  the  care  of  people  needing  public  assistance,  in- 
cluding unemployment  relief.  In  Oregon  the  proposal 
was  defeated  in  the  legislature;  in  Washington  the 
legislature  accepted  essential  items  in  the  report. 

(6)  Industry  and  commerce:  No  important  work  in 
this  field  has  been  done  by  State  planning  boards. 
The  special  subcommittees  have  been  relatively  inactive 
in  all  the  States. 

(c)  Educational  planning:  In  Washington  the  sub- 
committee on  education,  in  addition  to  the  concern  it 
has  manifested  in  school  finance  (as  outlined  above) 
has  aided  in  the  construction  of  some  43  new  schools 
and  the  improvement  of  900  school  buildings  with 
funds  obtained  from  the  National  Government 
through  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration, 
Washington  Emergency  Relief  Administration,  Public 
Works  Administration,  and  from  moneys  advanced  bj' 
State  and  local  districts.  It  has  also  arranged  for  a 
plan  of  interchange  of  certification  and  qualifications 
of  teachers  among  the  States  of  the  northwest  and  for 
the  exchange  of  credits  in  the  institutions  of  higher 
leai-ning.  Beyond  that,  its  program  is  not  yet  well 
defined.  The  Oregon  committee  on  education  has 
done  very  little.     There  is  one  report  made  by  one 
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section  of  the  subcommittee  dealing  with  library  ad- 
ministration.    This  has  not  yet  been  acted  upon. 

{d)  The  stimulation  of  local  planning  activities: 
All  of  the  State  boards  have  spent  much  time  and  some 
funds  in  seciu'ing  the  active  participation  in  planning 
of  city  and  county  plamiing  commissions.  In  Montana 
and  Idaho  this  has  taken  a  somewhat  different  develop, 
ment  than  in  Oregon  and  Washington,  through  the 
creation  of  intercounty  groups  into  planning  organi- 
zations that  deal  with  subareas  of  the  State  embracing 
a  number  of  counties.  Perhaps  the  most  successful 
planning  work  that  has  been  done  in  Idaho  is  the  work 
of  these  sub-State  regions.  The  reason  for  this  plan- 
ning activity  is  to  be  found  in  the  topography  of  the 
State  which  centers  agricultural  activity  in  certain 
irrigated  valleys  that  traverse  a  number  of  counties. 
These  natural  basins  have,  therefore,  become  the  active 
centers  of  planning.  Representation  from  the  coimty 
planning  commissions  on  these  sub-State  area  commis- 
sions gives  a  federated  structure  to  local  planning  in 
that  State.  The  State  planning  consultant  has  spent  a 
large  part  of  his  time  helping  these  groups  to  get 
established  and  to  carry  on  their  work.  In  Montana  a 
district  supervisor,  who  is  a  member  of  the  advisory 
council  to  the  State  planning  board,  acts  as  a  stimulat- 
ing agency  for  the  county  planning  commissions  in 
the  12  districts  into  which  the  State  has  been  developed 
for  planning  purposes. 

In  the  Montana  set-up  these  supervisors  constitute 
the  active  State  planning  agency.  The  official  board, 
which  is  also  responsible  for  the  important  and  urgent 
water-conservation  program,  has  delegated  to  this 
group  of  district  representatives  much  of  the  work  of 
carrying  on  State  planning  and  directing  local  plan- 
ning- 

In  Washington,  new  legislation,  which  lays  the  basis 
for  city  and  county  plamiing  commissions,  was  adopted 
at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature.  Since  that  time 
a  staff  member  of  the  State  planning  council  has  given 
a  good  deal  of  time  in  response  to  requests  from  local 
planning  groups  by  advising  them  what  they  might  do 
and  in  guiding  their  work  after  it  has  been  begun.  Up 
to  the  present,  the  chief  activities  in  which  these 
groups  have  engaged  are  those  relating  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  projects  for  the  use  of  Federal  moneys  con- 
nected with  unemployment  relief. 

In  the  State  of  Oregon  for  the  past  3  or  4  months 
the  Planning  Board  has  made  a  special  drive  to 
organize  county  planning  commissions.  One  of  its 
members  has  spent  nearly  all  of  his  time  during  the 
late  spring  and  early  summer  in  this  enterprise.  The 
consultant  of  the  board  has  devised  numerous  sugges- 
tions for  these  county  groups,  indicating  what  they 


might  do  and  how  to  do  it.  The  State  board  has  held 
conferences  in  different  sections  of  the  State,  largely 
to  stimulate  local  interest  in  planning  activity.  The 
most  recent  of  these  was  at  Gold  Beach,  where  the 
four  counties  concerned  with  the  lower  Rogue  River 
valley  were  especially  invited  to  consider  the  problem 
of  conserving  from  spoliation  the  lower  Rogue  as  a 
recreational  area. 

The  State  board  undertook  a  special  preliminary 
study  of  the  questions  involved  in  flood  control,  drain- 
age, navigation,  and  supplemental  irrigation  in  the 
Willamette  Valley.  It  also  outlined  a  comprehensive 
program  of  future  development  for  the  valley.  This 
preliminary  study  doubtless  played  an  important  part 
in  the  allotment  subsequently  of  a  fund  of  $200,000  to 
the  Army  Engineer  Corps  for  a  complete  study  of  the 
Willamette  Valley  situation. 

{e)  Publicity  activities:  All  of  the  State  planning 
agencies  have  devoted  much  energy  to  publicizing  the 
planning  idea.  As  in  the  case  of  Oregon,  frequent 
meetings  have  been  held  in  different  parts  of  their  re- 
spective States  for  this  purpose.  Individual  members 
have  engaged  in  public  speaking  activities  with  the 
same  objective  in  mind.  Staff  members  have  gone 
from  conamunity  to  conununity  partly  with  the  pur- 
pose of  selling  planning  to  the  people  in  the  State. 

We  will  discuss  below  the  reason  for  this  activity 
and  what  its  significance  is  in  a  planning  scheme. 

Cooperation  itnth  the  Regional  Planning  Commis- 
sion.— Since  the  Regional  Planning  Commission  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  is  a  federation  of  the  four  State 
planning  boards  plus  the  chairman  of  this  district  for 
the  National  Resources  Committee,  it  is  obvious  that 
State  planning  groups  have  presented  many  of  the 
questions  that  are  considered  by  the  regional  planning 
commission.  The  achievements  of  that  agency  will 
be  indicated  hereafter. 

County  Planning  Activities 

County  planning  commissions  are  still  fairly  young 
in  both  Oregon  and  Washington.  Some  were  organ- 
ized in  Washington  and  Montana  over  a  year  ago  on 
a  voluntary  basis.  In  the  former  State  an  act  was 
passed  early  in  1935  which  permits  county  and  inter- 
county planning  commissions.  In  Idaho  they  are  also 
now  on  a  statutory  basis.  This  leaves  Oregon  and 
Montana  as  the  States  with  voluntary  planning  groups. 
The  original  movement  to  create  county  planning  com- 
missions was  started  (with  the  encouragement  of  the 
National  Planning  Board)  by  the  Regional  Planning 
Commission  office  which  assigned  the  associate  con- 
sultant to  this  enterprise.  The  regional  office  has  cir- 
cularized the  county  groups  with  outlines  explaining 
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the  nature  of  the  activities  in  which  these  commis- 
sions might  engage.     One  of  its  circulars  reads : 

There  are  two  phases  to  county  pliimiiiig — (1)  the  h)ng-term 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  entire  county,  covering  all  resources 
and  activities,  and  (2)  the  plan  for  meeting  Immediate  needs 
and  requirements. 

It  indicated  that  planning  activities  should  center 
around  tiie  discovery  of  the  county's  resources  and 
how  thej'  might  be  best  conserved  and  developed.  It 
divided  the  plamiing  task  into  the  six  following  fields 
of  study : 

1.  Land  resources.— Economic  use  of  land  (for  residential, 
agricultural,  commercial,  and  recreational  purposes),  agricul- 
ture and  Its  production,  soil  conservation,  forests  and  timber, 
minerals,  wildlife  preserves,  etc. 

2.  Water  jcsovncs. — Precipitation,  stream  flow,  domestic 
and  public  supplies,  Irrigation,  flood  control,  power,  navigation, 
fishery,  waste  disposal,  stream  purification,  etc. 

3.  Transportation. — Highways,  railroads,  grade  separations, 
waterways,  airways,  and  their  ports  and  terminals. 

4.  Other  utilities. — Power  and  communication  lines,  etc. 

5.  PubliG  welfare. — Facilities  for  recreation,  housing,  dis- 
tribution, and  location  of  population  and  industries,  health  and 
sanitation,  education,  safety  and  protection ;  also  economic, 
social,  and  admiuistrative  problems  involving  employment,  re- 
lief, finances,  government,  taxation,  etc. 

6.  Other  physical  improvements  and  public  works. — Miscel- 
laneous physical  improvements,  structures,  and  facilities,  and 
public  works  plans  and  programs  in  general. 

Actually  in  the  work  of  the  county  planning  com- 
missions thus  far  the  chief  concern  has  been  to  prepare 
a  list  of  projects  to  receive  Federal  moneys  for  aid  in 
unemployment  relief.  In  this  task  the  commissions 
have  been  irregular  in  their  performance,  depending 
somewhat  on  the  energy  of  particular  personnel  and  on 
the  assistance  of  teclinically  trained  county  or  city 
officials  who  might  aid  them  in  scrutinizing,  compar- 
ing, and  suggesting  desirable  projects.  Some,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Crook  Count}^,  Oreg.,  Planning  Commission, 
recently  organized,  found  it  verj'  difficult  to  do  even 
this  task  because  of  the  absence  of  technical  and  cleri- 
cal assistance.  To  make  the  surveys  and  prepare  the 
maps  needed  in  this  work  could  not  in  this  case  be 
done  without  relief  monej's  being  made  available  for 
employment  of  technicians,  since  the  county  had  no 
engineer.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  up  to  the 
present  the  vision  of  Federal  works  money  has  been 
the  chief  motive  impelling  the  counties  to  create  plan- 
ning commissions. 

In  many  Idaho  and  Montana  counties,  the  crisis- 
problems  identified  with  the  need  of  supplemental 
water  for  irrigation  and  for  livestock  have  made  the 
task  of  selecting  worthwhile  projects  for  work  relief 
fairly  easy. 

The  State  consultants  report  a  growing  interest  on 
the  part  of  county  commissions  in  the  basic  and  long- 


time planning  problems.  In  Washington  the  land 
classification  survey  undertaken  in  Lewis  County  was 
developed  through  tiie  active  cooperation  of  the  Lewis 
County  Planning  Commission.  In  Clark  County, 
this  same  kind  of  activity  has  been  pushed.  It  is  said 
that  practically  all  the  counties  in  Idaho  at  the  present 
time  are  ready  to  start  land-use  studies.  These  are 
excellent  examples  of  the  growing  appreciation  of  the 
need  of  basic  information  looking  toward  a  perma- 
nent county  planning  commission  which  would  make 
use  of  this  information  in  zoning  and  other  activities. 
An  illustration  of  Idaho  County  planning  work  is 
given  in  one  of  the  consultant's  progress  reports  as 
follows : 

Fifty  percent  of  the  county  and  city  planning  boards  have 
considered  a  preliminary  10-year  program  for  Public 
Works.  .  .  .  One  county  planning  board  has  initiated  and  con- 
summated a  100,000-acre  submarginal  land  purchase  plan  proj- 
ect involving  123  families.'  This  project  was  sponsored  by 
the  Oneida  County  Planning  Board  and  was  the  result  of  full 
cooperation  of  the  local  unit  with  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  under  the  guidance  of  the  regional  director  of 
the  A.  A.  A.  and  the  general  direction  of  the  land-planning 
consultant.  Much  of  the  actual  field  and  office  work  in  devel- 
oping this  project  was  done  by  voluntary  contribution  of  plan- 
ning board  members  and  local  oflicials.  One  county  planning 
board  is  developing  through  cooperation  with  the  Idaho  Emer- 
gency Relief  Administration,  Rural  Rehabilitation  and  Works 
Division,  and  the  State  agricultural  experiment  station,  a 
rural  rehabilitation  project  involving  approximately  70,000 
acres  of  cut-over  timberlands,  partially  cleared  but  in  uneco- 
nomic farm  units.  Relief  funds  will  be  spent  in  permanent 
benefit  in  the  making  of  economic  farm  units. 

The  same  report  indicates  that  the  cotmty  and  inter- 
county  groups  were  chiefly  interested  in  land-use  ad- 
justment and  water  supply  for  supplemental  irrigation. 

In  Montana  a  similar  rei^ort  made  by  the  Montana 
consultant  relates : 

Twenty  counties  have  submitted  maps  which  are 
remarkable  and  comparable  in  detail  to  similar  tech- 
nical maps  prepared  by  Montana  State  College. 
Each  map  gave  the  following  general  information : 

1.  Areas  suitable  for  grazing  use  only. 

2.  Areas  suitable  for  continuous  wheat  produc- 
tion. 

3.  Areas  suitable  for  combination  of  dry-farming 
and  ranching. 

4.  Areas  adequately  irrigated. 

.").  Additional  land  that  could  be  irrigated. 

6.  Areas  suitable  for  timber  production  only: 

(a)  Commercial  timber. 

(b)  Recreation  and  noncommercial  timber. 

7.  Existing  storage  reservoirs. 

8.  Possible  storage  reservoir  sites  for  stock  water. 

9.  Opportunities  for  developing  flood  irrigation 
projects  of  community  value. 


'  This  project  U  now  under  way. 
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10.  Areas  needing  irrigation. 

11.  Areas  where  new  families  may  be  located  on 
a  self-supporting  basis. 

12.  Irrigation   districts   needing   refinancing. 

13.  School  districts  that  might  be  consolidated — 
work  which  is  well  under  way  at  the  present  time. 

One  of  the  most  successful  county  planning  groups 
in  Oregon  is  the  Clackamas  County  Planning  Board. 
This  group  has  done  a  first-class  job  of  studying  public 
building  needs,  including  school  needs,  in  Clackamas 
County,  and  preparing  a  financial  program  for  dis- 
trict and  Federal  participation  in  construction.  It  has 
also  made  a  study  of  the  highway  situation  in  the 
county,  and  has  so  demonstrated  its  grasp  of  highway 
matters  that  it  not  only  secured  a  change  in  the  pro- 
gram of  the  State  highway  commission  relating  to 
principal  highway  arteries,  but  it  has  been  made,  by 
the  highway  commission,  a  permanent  advisory 
agency  in  all  State  highway  questions  in  Clackamas 
County. 

The  Clackamas  County  board  has  sj^onsored  a  proj- 
ect for  basic  map  work  in  the  Molalla  Valley,  looking 
toward  the  creation  of  flood-control  and  irrigation 
projects.  It  stimulated  the  organization  of  conserv- 
ancy districts  for  flood-control  work.  It  now  has  three 
engineering  parties  in  the  field  engaged  in  topographic 
survey  work. 

While  the  subcommittees  of  this  commission  up  to 
the  present  have  worked  on  the  emergency  tasks  re- 
lated to  Public  Works  projects,  the  commission  has 
discussed  and  is  preparing  to  develop  a  permanent 
subcommittee  scheme  based  upon  long-time  planning 
tasks,  as  soon  as  emergency  matters  are  out  of  the 
way.* 

Intercounty  (sub  State-Regional)  Planning 
Activities 

In  Idaho  the  work  of  intercounty  planning  groups 
has  been  of  great  importance.  What  these  groups  have 
done  is  illustrated  by  the  following  excerpt  from  an 
account  transmitted  to  the  Idaho  State  Planning 
Board,  by  W.  P.  Hughes,  consultant,  in  his  discussion 
of  the  work  of  the  Central  Idaho  Planning  Board — 
the  joint  product  of  Lewis,  Nez  Perce,  Idaho,  and 
Clearwater  Counties : 

The  Clearwater  River  and  its  tributaries  traverse  tliese 
four  counties,  witli  Lewiston  in  Nez  Perce  Ck)unty  as  an  out- 
let, located  at  the  confluence  of  the  Snake  and  Clearwater 
Rivers.  This  board  has  taken  an  active  part  in  an  effort 
to  open  the  Snake  from  Lewiston  to  the  sea,  on  which  a 
hearing  is  to  be  held  this  fall   or  winter.     Topography  knits 


*  One  of  the  most  Illuminating  sources  of  information  concerning  the 
county  planning  commission  development  Is  a  statement  of  Dr.  Philip  A. 
Parsons  covering  this  situation  in  Oregon.  This  is  in  the  flies  of  the 
office  of  the  Regional  Planning  Commission. 


these  counties  closely  together  and  necessitates  closely  related 
activities  which  are  of  mutual  benefit,  and  the  closest  coordina- 
tion is  necessary  for  the  success  of  all  undertakings.  At  the 
present  time  this  board  is  pushing  vigorously  tiie  securing  of 
right-of-way  on  an  important  link  of  the  Lewis-Clarke  high- 
way from  Greer  to  Kamiah,  and  it  is  through  their  efforts  that 
a  transient  camp  has  been  set  up  on  one  end  of  this  project 
near  Kuniiah.  Tlie  board  secured  special  equipment  for  the 
job  from  the  State  highway  department.  There  has  also 
been  some  study  given  to  rural  electrification. 

Nez  Perce  County  is  tlie  leader  of  the  central  Idaho  group 
and  principal  sponsor  of  its  projects.  The  Nez  Perce  County 
board  is  carrying  on  studies  in  school  consolidation,  transpor- 
tation, and  bridge  locations  for  main  arterial  highways,  also 
toward  the  elimination  of  many  highway  districts. 

♦  *  *  This  board  is  also  submitting  a  project  to  the 
State  planning  board  covering  an  "Economic  and  Latent  Re- 
sotirce  Survey",  covering  the  10  nortliern  counties.  This 
work  will  take  care  of  a  "white  collar"  group  on  important 
statistical  work  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  have  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  State  and  regional  planning  boards. 

In  northeastern  Idaho  10  counties  created  a  North- 
eastern Idaho  Planning  Commission  on  which  are 
represented  each  county  planning  commission  and  the 
chief  towns  in  the  region.  This  group  has  prepared  a 
10-year  program  of  general  development  for  the  area, 
dealing  with  natural  resources  and  market  facilities. 

In  another  three-county  district  in  Idaho,  studies  are 
going  forward  on  a  major  flood-control  problem. 

Another  interesting  group  is  the  Palouse  Interstate 
Planning  Commission  which  was  made  up  of  repre- 
sentatives from  Whitman  County,  Wash.,  and  Latah 
County,  Idaho,  together  with  members  from  the  prin- 
cipal towns  in  the  two  counties,  and  the  University 
of  Idaho,  and  the  State  College  of  Washington.  So 
far  the  work  of  this  planning  commission  has  been 
fact-finding,  and  little  has  been  done  with  the  facts 
assembled.  It  has  a  subcommittee  organization  deal- 
ing with  natural-resource  subjects  and  with  industry- 
commerce,  education,  public  works,  public  welfare,  etc.' 

Regional  Planning  Commission  Activities 

Coordination  of  planning  functions. — Each  of  the 
State  plaiming  boards  has  its  own  technical  and  ad- 
visory committees.  "Wliile  there  is  some  variation  in 
the  division  of  subjects  covered  by  these  committees, 
the  pattern  is  very  much  the  same.  Technical  sub- 
committees which  work  in  the  same  field  have  need  to 
know  what  each  is  doing,  and  how  it  is  approaching 
its  task.  If  the  data  developed  by  these  research 
units  are  to  be  comparable,  at  least  the  plan  for  re- 
cording data  should  be  the  same  in  each  State.  Fre- 
quently also  the  methods  of  research  can  profit  by 
standardization,  and  certainly  very  much  by  exchange 
of  experiences.  There  is,  therefore,  very  definite  need 
for  an  articulation  between  the  technical  subcommittees 
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of  the  four  States  in  the  planning  structure  of  thu  re- 
gional planning  organization.  It  has  been  intended 
to  achieve  this  articulation  by  making  the  personnel  of 
the  regional  subcommittees  dealing  witli  the  same  sub- 
jects as  the  State  committees  include  membership  from 
each  of  the  State  committees. 

Successful  articulation  has  not  been  achieved,  ex- 
cept in  two  divisions.  These  are  the  water  resources 
conunittee  and  the  land  classification  and  use  commit- 
tee. The  reason  for  this  failure  to  realize  intentions 
is  almost  wholly  due  to  the  lack  of  funds  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  meetings  for  regional  subcommittees,  and 
for  executive  service.  On  the  whole  the  State  repre- 
sentatives whose  homes  are  not  convenient  to  meetings 
at  Portland  have  found  it  impossible  to  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  regional  subcommittees,  for  they  would 
have  to  pay  travel  and  other  expenses  from  their  own 
pockets.  In  the  case  of  those  members  holding  Fed- 
eral or  State  offices,  which  make  provision  for  travel 
expenses,  attendance  has  been  possible.  Perhaps  that 
is  the  reason  why  the  water  resources  committee,  whose 
chairman  is  the  division  representative  of  the  Corps 
of  United  States  Engineers,  has  been  able  to  prepare 
a  very  worth  while  report.  In  his  official  capacity, 
covering  a  similar  field  of  activity,  he  was  able  to  keep 
in  touch  more  closely  than  were  other  committee  chair- 
men with  the  activities  of  the  corresponding  divisions 
of  the  State  technical  advisory  committees. 

The  second  exception  indicated  above  was  made  pos- 
sible by  the  employment  of  Rex  E.  Willard  and  H.  H. 
Henry,  regional  land  planning  consultant,  and  the  four 
State  land  planning  consultants,  by  the  National 
Resources  Board  and  other  Federal  Government  agen- 
cies. This  group  has  been  in  an  exceptional  position 
to  articulate  the  land  planning  work  of  the  technical 
advisory  committees  in  each  of  the  States. 

Oregon  and  Washington  committees  on  fisheries  and 
forestry  have  been  successful  in  keeping  advised  of 
what  each  other  is  doing.  This  has  been  due  partly 
to  the  fact  that  the  head  of  the  forestry  subcommittee 
of  the  Oregon  Planning  Board  is  regional  forester, 
and  in  connection  with  his  other  work  he  has  found 
it  possible  to  carry  on  discussions  of  the  forestry  plan- 
ning studies  with  the  chairman  of  the  "Washington 
committee  dealing  with  the  same  subject.  In  the  case 
of  the  fishery  division,  the  chairman  of  the  Oregon 
committee  is  also  an  official  of  the  State  board  dealing 
with  that  subject,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Washing- 
ton subcommittee  is  a  former  member  of  the  Interna- 
tional Fisheries  Commission.  The  chairmen  of  these 
two  committees  have  been  able  to  talk  over  joint  fish- 
ery needs.  Other  members  on  the  subcommittees, 
however,  have  not  been  able  to  meet  because  of  the 
expense  involved. 


At  the  annual  regional  conferences,  which  will  be 
described  below,  quite  a  number  of  members  of  sub- 
committees have  found  it  possible  to  gather  once  a 
year.  At  such  occasions  there  has  been  a  more  «)m- 
plete  mingling  of  the  personnel  of  these  different  State 
grouj)s  than  at  any  other  time. 

Coordination  has  also  come  about  to  some  extent 
through  the  peculiar  membership  of  the  Regional 
Planning  Commission.  Four  of  the  five  members  are 
chairmen  of  the  State  planning  boards.  Nevertheless 
these  meetings  have  not  been  sufficiently  frequent  until 
the  last  8  months  to  care  for  the  needs  of  coordination 
which  might  be  served  at  such  gatherings.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Washington  board  complained  of  this  in- 
frequency  as  late  as  the  meeting  of  December  14,  1934. 
He  pointed  out  that  important  matters  were  handled 
by  mail  without  the  opportunity  for  discussion,  which 
caused  the  rushing  of  decisions.  Since  that  time,  the 
meetings  of  the  Regional  Planning  Commission  have 
been  held  more  often. 

There  has  been  one  joint  meeting  of  the  entire  mem- 
bership of  the  Oregon  and  Washington  Planning 
Boards.  Obviously  this  is  impossible  as  a  regular 
method  of  securing  coordination.  Its  chief  function 
is  that  of  getting  personal  acquaintanceships  estab- 
lished and  the  creation  of  warmer  feelings  of  accord. 

Perhaps  the  most  effective  device  for  coordinating 
the  planning  activities  in  the  four  States  is  the  meet- 
ing of  the  consultants'  staff  which  occurs  each  time  a 
Regional  Planning  Commission  meeting  is  held.  The 
staff  meets  the  day  before  the  Conunission  itself  meets 
and  goes  over  the  probable  business  which  the  Commis- 
sion will  consider,  develops  essential  information  about 
this  business,  crystallizes  tentative  projxysals  that  may 
be  recommended  concerning  business,  and  then  ad- 
journs. There  is  not  time  on  these  occasions  for  all 
the  staff  to  go  into  the  problems  and  difficulties  and 
needs  which  each  State  has  experienced.  One  of  the 
consultants  complains  of  his  isolation  from  Icnowledge 
as  to  what  the  other  States  are  doing.  He  says  that 
there  is  no  time  at  these  Regional  Planning  Commis- 
sion meetings  to  explore  the  many  things  by  which  he 
is  troubled  or  to  compare  notes,  with  sufficient  fullness 
of  detail,  on  ways  of  doing  the  job.  It  is  true,  how- 
ever, that  the  Regional  Planning  Commission  staff  re- 
ceives reports,  suggestions,  and  information  from  the 
four  States,  most  of  which  it  passes  on  to  each  con- 
sultant. Yet  from  the  point  of  view  of  this  consultant, 
that  is  not  an  adequate  substitute  for  leisurely,  fre- 
quent, personal  intercourse  among  the  State  planning 
consultants.  Here  again  the  barrier  to  coordination  is 
largely  lack  of  staff,  which  is  traceable  to  lack  of 
funds. 
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Another  phase  of  coordination  which  needs  special 
emphasis  is  that  between  the  planning  programs  of 
the  different  Federal  departments  in  the  Northwest 
region.  It  would  seem  elementary  that  the  Regional 
Planning  Commission  should  become  the  principal  co- 
ordinating device  for  planning  activities  among  the 
Federal  dej^artments  operating  witliin  that  region. 
Nevertheless  this  elementary  objective  has  not  been 
achieved  except  in  a  few  situations.  The  exceptions 
are  due  to  the  presence  on  the  advisory  technical  com- 
mittees of  certain  Federal  officials.  Where  this  articu- 
lation in  the  planning  organization  does  not  exist, 
it  is  not  possible  to  achieve  coordination  in  planning, 
since  there  is  no  other  way  in  which  knowledge  of  im- 
pending Federal  activities  may  be  gained  by  the  Re- 
gional Commission  staff.  This  probably  cannot  be 
cured  until  some  definite  provision  is  made  in  law  for 
the  prior  consultation  with  the  Regional  Commission 
and  its  staff  by  each  Federal  agency  operating  within 
the  region.  Only  partial  and  fragmentary  coordina- 
tion will  occur  under  the  existing  status  of  the  Re- 
gional Commission.  Probably  also  this  difficulty  raises 
a  similar  query  as  to  the  status  of  the  National  Re- 
sources Conmiittee  as  the  central  planning  mechanism. 
It  seems  obvious  that  much  of  the  knowledge  about  the 
planning  activities  of  Federal  bureaus  and  depart- 
ments which  are  in  i^rospect  must  first  come  from  the 
National  Resources  Committee  to  the  Regional  Plan- 
ning Commission.  If  the  former  agency  has  not  ar- 
rived at  a  situation  where  it  may  expect  such  informa- 
tion to  be  systematically  and  regularly  given  it,  the 
Regional  Planning  Commission,  is  bound  to  achieve 
only  partial  success  in  its  work. 

At  this  point  it  will  be  necessary  to  arrive  at  a 
clear-cut  decision  as  to  the  scope  of  planning  activities 
to  be  assumed  by  the  regional  commission.  At  present 
these  appear  to  trail  off  into  the  vague  hinterland  of 
social  controls  even  though  in  actual  behavior  this 
hinterland  has  scarcely  been  entered  upon. 

Physical  planning  for  the  Pacifie  Northwest  region. — 
The  regional  commission  itself,  has  undertaken  only  one 
major  physical  planning  enterprise;  namely,  the  Co- 
lumbia Gorge  study.  In  a  sense  this  is  a  two-State 
committee  task  because  it  is  of  primary  concern  to 
Oregon  and  Washington.  The  purpose  of  the  work 
has  been  to  prepare  a  plan  for  preservation  of  the 
scenic  and  recreational  values  in  the  gorge  which  the 
Columbia  River  has  cut  through  the  Cascade 
Mountains. 

The  major  public  works  now  in  progress  along  the 
Columbia  River  were  planned  by  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation and  the  Corjss  of  Engineers,  before  the  regional 
commission  was  started.  The  commission's  functions 
with  regard  to  these  large  development  projects  have 
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been  limited  to  endorsing  them.  For  example :  It  has 
endorsed  the  navigation  program,  recommended  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers;  it  has  endorsed  the  change 
of  the  Grand  Coule«  Dam  from  a  low  dam  to  a  high 
dam;  it  has  endorsed  a  canal  leading  from  the  lower 
Columbia  River  to  Puget  Sound  by  way  of  Grays 
Harbor  when  economically  justified;  it  has  endorsed  a 
flood  control  study  and  program  covering  the  lower 
Columbia,  certain  of  its  upper  tributaries,  the  upper 
Missouri  and  the  rivers  pouring  into  Puget  Sound;  it 
has  endorsed  the  irrigation  projects  proposed  by  the 
Reclamation  Service.  In  all  of  these  instances  the 
regional  commission  did  not,  itself,  make  the  research 
studies  that  underlay  these  proposals.  In  many  of 
them,  its  staff  did  not  review  in  detail  and  prepare  a 
report  upon  the  research  made  by  others.  It  has  had 
to  rely,  in  general,  upon  cursory  review  and  upon  the 
background  and  experience  of  its  membership,  staff. 
and  advisers. 

This  limited  tyjje  of  plamiing  is  intimately  related 
to  the  small  staff  and  the  inabilitj'  of  the  regional  com- 
mission's subcommittees  to  become  genuine  research 
and  planning  groups.  This  is  due  to  lack  of  finances. 
The  regional  commission  has  attempted  to  prepare 
projects  for  the  study  of  data  essential  to  proper 
physical  planning  and  it  has  made  requests  for  com- 
prehensive research  work  in  the  field  of  land  classifica- 
tion, mineral  surveys,  topographic  mapping,  power 
use,  and  industry. 

From  this  brief  summary  of  the  relation  of  the 
regional  commission  to  physical  planning  for  the  re- 
gion, it  should  be  clear  that  the  commission  must  be 
further  organized  and  implemented  in  order  to  be- 
come an  effective  initiator  of  comprehensive  proposals 
for  regional  physical  development  or  natural  resource 
conservation. 

The  ereatio7i  of  pl-anning  organizations. — The 
growth  of  State  plaiming  commissions  in  the  four 
Northwestern  States  is  largely  the  outcome  of  the 
work  of  Marshall  N.  Dana,  regional  representative  of 
the  National  Resources  Committee. 

Oregon  officially  was  slow  to  respond  to  the  idea, 
and  the  Idaho  commission,  although  appointed  and 
functioning  to  a  limited  extent,  was  not  put  upon  a 
permanent  basis  until  1935.  Since  the  regional  com- 
mission was  organized  it  has  played  a  very  active  part 
in  devising  the  conmiittee  structure  for  the  State  plan- 
ning boards  and  in  building  up  procedures  for  plan- 
ning activity.  This  was  facilitated  by  the  financial 
assistance  rendered  to  the  State  boards  by  the  National 
Resources  Board,  which  furnished  funds  for  part-time 
consulting  service  to  the  State  conmiissions. 

We  have  indicated  above  the  part  taken  by  the  re- 
gional commission  staff  in  promoting  county  planning 
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commissions.  The  associate  consultant  also  aided  in 
organizing  city  commissions  in  all  the  major  com- 
munities in  the  States  where  siicli  commissions  were 
lawful.  Probably  a  good  deal  of  this  activity  has  not 
proved  fruitful  because  many  of  the  city  agencies  thus 
created  have  since  become  inactive. 

Publicity  for  planning  and  for  pro?)ioting  the  re- 
gional idea. — The  most  spectacular  promotion  activity, 
and  perhaps  the  most  important,  has  been  the  annual 
regional  planning  conference — one  held  in  Portland 
and  one  in  Seattle.  This  has  attracted  attendance  of 
members  of  the  technical  advisory  subcommittees  of 
both  State  and  regional  planning  boards  and  persons 
representing  Federal,  State,  and  county  governmental 
agencies,  and  civic  and  business  organizations,  together 
with  many  citizens  who  are  interested  in  planning 
activities.  To  these  meetings  have  come  persons  from 
Alaska,  British  Columbia,  and  various  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Approximately  800  people  attended 
the  last  meeting. 

The  technical  advisory  committees  prepare  programs 
for  discussion  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  session 
recommendations  and  resolutions  are  made  which  are 
poured  into  the  general  conference  for  acceptance  or 
rejection.  It  is  a  forum  for  gaining  public  attention 
for  planning  problems  and  activities  going  on  in  the 
four  Northwestern  States.  Sessions  have  been  regu- 
larly reported  bj'  the  press,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  conferences  have  served  to  popularize  plan- 
ning interest  and  to  create  a  wider  concern  with  con- 
servation and  development  of  the  Northwest  regional 
resources.  It  is  impossible  to  measure  the  results  of 
this  kind  of  activity;  but  all  those  connected  with  the 
movement  feel  that  the  conference  has  sensed  the 
double  purpose  of  creating  public  interest  in  planning 
and  in  the  regional  idea  and  of  assisting  the  planning 
groups  and  their  subcommittees  by  giving  them  a 
feeling  of  popular  support.  Doubtless  also,  some  op- 
portunity has  been  afforded  for  the  comparing  of 
notes  by  the  planners  themselves.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  first  regional  conference  performed  the 
signal  service  of  locating  those  persons  interested  in 
planning  who  could  be  drafted  into  the  organized- 
planning  movement. 

There  are  certain  drawbacks  to  such  an  agency  that 
in  time  will  have  to  be  recognized.  The  adoiDtion  of 
resolutions  which  are  carried  no  farther,  as  has  fre- 
quently been  the  case,  may  cool  the  enthusiasm  of 
those  with  a  definite  planning  interest.  It  Ls  also 
probable  that,  where  in  such  a  meeting  many  discus- 
sions are  proceeding  simultaneously  and  many  reso- 
lutions are  presented,  it  is  impossible  to  focus  public 
attention  very  sharply  upon  one  or  a  few  major  issues. 
The  diffuseness  of  the  conference  thus  may  handicap 


the  planners  unless  some  other  way  is  discovered  of 
selecting  a  few  major  issues  for  continued  and  sus- 
tained publicity. 

Another  form  of  publicity  which  has  been  created 
by  the  regional  commission  is  its  monthly  publication, 
"The  Planning  News."  While  sent  to  all  persons 
actively  participating  in  State  and  regional-planning 
work,  it  is  also  designed  to  interest  the  layman  and 
thus  to  fortify  the  planning  movement. 

The  policy  of  holding  the  regional  commission's 
meetings  in  different  cities  of  the  Northwest  is  an- 
other device  which  has  enlarged  the  area  of  publicity 
for  the  regional  commission's  work.  Incidentally,  it 
may  play  a  part  also  in  creating  a  feeling  that  the 
Commission  does  not  belong  to  Portland,  but  is  in- 
stead a  regional  body. 

The  chairman  of  the  Commission  and  the  consult- 
ing staff,  together  with  the  State  chairmen,  have  spent 
much  time  in  public-speaking  activity.  If  one  is  to 
judge  by  the  press  comments,  there  has  been  an  appre- 
ciable development  of  public  interest  in  planning  as  a 
consequence  of  the  publicity  activities  of  the  regional 
commission  and  of  the  State  boards.  There  has  been 
also  a  distinct  increase  in  the  consciousness  of  regional 
ties  and  there  appears  to  be  a  moderation  of  sectional 
jealousies.  It  is  quite  clear  that  this  objective  has  not 
been  fully  reached  and  that  much  remains  to  be  accom- 
plished; but  regional  unity  and  regional  drives  for 
planning  activity  have  gained  great  headway. 

The    Functions   That    Should    Be 
Embraced   in   Planning 

Summary  of  Functions  Undertaken 

Let  us  restate  in  summary  form  the  range  of  func- 
tions undertaken  by  the  planning  agencies  in  the 
Northwest. 

First,  there  has  been  the  inventory  of  physical  re- 
sources in  the  endeavor  to  discover  more  accurately 
what  the  States  of  the  Northwest  contain  in  the  way 
of  minerals,  water  resources,  etc.  Along  with  this  has 
gone  some  work  of  distinct  importance  looking  toward 
the  conservation  of  resources,  particularly  of  the  soil, 
timber,  and  water.  Some  attention  to  the  conservation 
of  these  physical  elements  as  related  to  recreation  has 
been  given.  Mot  much  consideration  as  yet  has  been 
given  to  the  conservation  of  minerals.  Planning  has 
also  concerned  itself  with  emergency  public  works, 
financed  out  of  the  Federal  funds,  and  with  questions 
of  ii-rigation,  roads,  etc.  Certain  of  the  States  have 
spent  a  good  deal  of  effort  in  their  research  looking 
toward  the  exploitation  of  resources  such  as  aluminum, 
metals,  agricultural  products,  and  markets  for  power. 
A'eiT  worthwhile  basic  research  in  land  classification 
and  use  has  been  well  started.    In  the  realm  of  social 
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planning,  much  attention  has  been  given  to  plans  for 
planning,  manifested  by  the  drafting  of  planning  legis- 
lation for  State  and  local  agencies.  Some  attention  has 
been  given  to  governmental  reorganization  in  Oregon 
and  Washington.  This  is  still  in  the  proposal  stage 
with  nothing  yet  really  worked  out.  One  exception 
to  this  statement  is  in  the  case  of  Government  agen- 
cies to  deal  with  the  unemployed  and  dependent 
groups.  On  this  phase  of  Government  structure,  two 
far-reaching  proposals  for  reorganization  of  State  and 
county  agencies,  dealing  with  these  public-welfare 
activities,  have  been  made. 

The  subcommittees  assigned  to  the  topics  of  industry 
and  conmierce  have  accomplished  very  little.  So  far 
as  the  discussion  of  these  matters  has  gone,  except  for 
the  views  expressed  by  a  few  at  the  regional  planning 
conference,  the  majority  of  the  people  assigned  to 
these  subcommittees,  naturally  enough,  still  has  what 
may  be  called  "the  chamber  of  commerce"  point  of 
view.  At  the  last  regional  conference,  the  slight  at- 
tendance at  the  sessions  of  the  division  of  industry  and 
commerce  was  remarked  upon  by  the  chairman  at  the 
final  general  session.  His  report  also  contained  the 
following  statement: 

The  view  was  expressed  that  in  the  development 
of  regional  planning  thus  far  in  the  Northwest, 
there  has  been  much  broader  application  to  technical 
questions  such  as  those  having  to  do  with  the  man- 
agement of  fisheries,  the  exploitation  of  minerals, 
and  the  classification  of  land,  than  there  has  been  in 
the  broad  economic  considerations  essential  in  the 
effective  application  of  these  techniques  as  elements 
in  a  well-balanced  regional  program. 

Should  the  State  planning  subcommittees  become  ac- 
tive, it  is  probable  that  they  will  do  a  more  systematic 
job  of  the  same  sort  that  chambers  of  commerce  re- 
search departments  customarily  attempt.  No  move  has 
yet  been  made  to  study  industries  with  reference  to 
their  relation  to  a  balanced  national  economy,  or  with 
respect  to  their  wage  standards,  their  ability  to  give 
steady  employment,  or  their  employer  and  employee 
relationships.  Public-welfare  planning  has  been  con- 
fined practically  to  the  proposals  for  public-welfare 
departments  indicated  above.  A  rather  elaborate  class- 
ification of  possible  public-welfare  activities  has  been 
worked  out  by  the  technical  adviser,  of  the  Oregon 
subconmiittee,  in  charge  of  this  subject.  Nevertheless 
nothing  else  of  importance  has  been  accomplished. 

Relation  of  Planning  and  Public  Opinion 

There  are  distinct  limitations  to  the  scope  of  plan- 
ning that  arc  implicit  in  the  democratic  hypothesis. 
In  the  last  analysis  public  opinion  must  be  at  least 
acquiescent  and  receptive  to  the  functions  the  planners 
undertake  or  the  planners  will  be  looking  for  other 
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fields  to  conquer.  There  is  some  flexibility,  however, 
which  depends  upon  the  moods  that  coincide  with 
periods  of  depression  and  periods  of  elation — which 
we  call  business  prosperity.  This  flexibility  works  in 
both  directions,  expanding  in  j^eriods  of  depression 
and  tending  to  contract  when  the  opposite  mood  is 
present.  No  one  can  be  sure  precisely  what  the  public 
opinion  status  is  at  any  given  time,  for  there  are  no 
accurate  recording  instruments  until  elections  come 
around  and  express  this  indirectly  in  the  behavior  of 
public  officials.  Even  then  the  motives  of  the  electors 
are  often  obscure  and  there  is  large  leeway  as  to 
what  particular  lines  of  policy  public  officials  will 
follow.  Moreover  such  meters  of  attitude  as  can  be 
read — the  press,  the  expressions  of  chambers  of  com- 
merce, of  grange  leaders,  of  labor  unionists,  etc. — ^have 
not  been  systematically  examined  for  this  study  be- 
cause of  lack  of  time  and  funds  for  this  purpose.  It 
is,  therefore,  a  hazardous  business  to  attempt  to  set 
forth  either  what  public  opinion  now  will  accept  or 
what  it  may  accept  during  the  next  10  or  20  years. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  essential  to  our  consideration  of 
the  future  of  planning  in  the  Northwest,  and  the  kind 
of  organization  which  it  will  need,  that  an  effort  be 
made  to  chart  the  opinion  tendencies  and  probabilities. 
We  may  note  already  a  certain  change  in  the  mood 
under  way  from  that  which  prevailed  when  the  State 
and  regional  plamiing  structures  were  inaugurated  in 
the  Northwest.  Tl:iere  is  a  recession  of  the  concern 
for  the  economic  crisis,  and,  as  a  consequence,  a  slack- 
ening off  of  interest  in  those  elements  of  planning 
which  look  toward  broad  human  purposes.  This  has 
been  expressed  in  private  by  a  number  of  persons  iden- 
tified with  the  technical  subcommittees.  They  com- 
plain of  a  certain  fatigue  which  has  come  with  this 
recession  of  the  crisis.  "Wliile  there  are  doubtless  other 
causes  contributing  to  this  fatigue,  the  change  of  pop- 
ular mood  is  probably  one  cause. 

But  to  see  our  problem,  it  is  desirable  to  go  beyond 
these  short-term  fluctuations  of  attitude  and  attempt 
to  discover  what  underlying  permanent  traditional  at- 
titudes characterize  the  thinking  and  feeling  of  tlie 
people  of  the  Northwest.  By  permanent,  we  sim- 
ply mean  those  more  stable  attitudes  that  change  grad- 
ually over  long  periods  of  time.  These  may  be  rein- 
forced or  disintegrated  to  some  extent  by  shorter  swings 
of  intense  feeling  which  coincide  with  depressions,  but 
they  tend  to  pereist  and,  therefore,  are  basic  to  any 
permanent  planning  program. 

Among  these  elements  that  furnish  rootage  to  plan- 
ning activities  are.  first,  the  attitude  toward  the  con- 
servation of  natural  resources.  This  has  become  a  tra- 
ditional view  accepted  by  large  masses  of  people 
throughout  the  Nation  and  throughout  the  Northwest. 
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It  goes  back  for  a  period  of  approximately  40  years. 
In  the  Pacific  Northwest  people  interested  in  conserva- 
tion have  a  heightened  awareness  of  its  fundamental 
importance  because  of  the  very  richness  and  profusion 
of  natural  advantages  with  which  it  is  endowed.  This 
awareness  perhaps  is  most  complete  in  those  sections 
dependent  upon  forestry  for  their  economic  sustenance. 
There  is  also  a  wide  interest  in  the  conservation  of 
fisheries.  There  is  less  concern  with  the  conservation 
of  minerals.  In  most  sections  of  the  Northwest  there 
is  an  acute  concern  for  the  conservation  of  water.  In 
the  thinking  of  the  people  of  this  area,  soil  conserva- 
tion is  a  rather  recent  idea,  and  it  is  difficult  to  know 
how  well  it  has  been  established  in  the  few  months 
of  publicity  given  to  this  problem,  although  the  activi- 
ties now  being  launched  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Sei-v- 
ice  maj'  play  an  important  part  in  driving  home  a  wide- 
spread interest  and  knowledge  within  a  short  time. 

But  within  this  area  there  are  also  deep-seated  an- 
tagonisms to  conservation.  This  is  an  attitude  which 
grows  directly  out  of  the  pioneer  period,  and  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  is  still  remarkably  close  to  the  pioneer 
era.  That  was  an  era  of  exploitation.  The  rewards 
of  money  and  prestige  went,  in  that  era,  to  the  man 
who  could  most  successfully  rob  nature.  This  is  rug- 
ged individualism  at  its  height.  The  fact  must  never 
be  forgotten  that  Montana,  Idaho,  and  Washington 
are  States  which  entered  the  Union  less  than  50  years 
ago.  Their  settlement  and  exploitation  have  been 
accomplished  by  men  and  women  who  still,  for  the 
most  part,  live  and  play  important  roles  in  the  busi- 
ness and  political  life  of  their  communities.  Men 
whose  attitudes  toward  natural  resources  were  formed 
in  this  pioneer  conquest  are  exceedingly  slow  to  change 
their  beliefs.  Many  of  their  sons  and  daughters  share 
the  same  optimistic  individualistic  faith.  This  fact 
has  been  made  amply  clear  time  and  time  again  in  the 
recent  hearings  conducted  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Eegional  Planning  Commission  and  his  special  staff. 

In  this  situation  of  conflicting  attitudes,  there  is 
a  fair  chance  that  the  demand  for  conservation  of 
timber,  water,  and  perhaps  other  resources  will  be- 
come dominant.  Certainly  the  imminence  of  economic 
disaster,  connected  with  the  present  policy  of  "lumber- 
mining",  is  so  great  and  so  important  to  the  future 
of  these  four  Northwestern  States  that  it  should  fur- 
nish a  sound  basis  in  popular  belief  for  planning  for 
conservation.  The  road  open  to  planners  here  seems 
reasonably  safe  though  far  from  smooth. 

Secondly,  there  is  basis,  as  already  indicated,  for 
planning  activities  looking  toward  further  exploita- 
tion of  natural  resources.  This  has  already  been 
widely  acclaimed  by  those  who  are  "in"  on  the  plan- 
ning movement.    Whenever  the  planners  investigate. 


as  they  have  done  in  a  number  of  cases,  the  possibili- 
ties of  finding  new  applications  of  clieap  electric  power 
to  mineral  exploitation,  they  will  be  enthusiastically 
embraced.  There  is  a  great  interest,  also,  in  the  dis- 
covery of  new  forms  of  fabrication  for  the  timber 
resources  of  the  area,  such  as  paper  and  cellulose  prod- 
ucts. Research  in  those  directions  by  planners  will  be 
actively  supported  by  the  chamber  of  conunerce  tra- 
dition, by  the  farmer  organizations  interested  in  mar- 
kets, and  probably  by  working-class  groups  concerned 
with  more  jobs. 

That  phase  of  physical  planning  which  has  been 
concerned  with  land  classification  and  utilization  is 
quite  new  to  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Nevertheless  it 
has  already  developed  a  great  deal  of  popular  inter- 
est. This  seems  likely  to  last,  if  real  estate  remains 
somewhat  depressed,  or  does  not  enter  upon  another 
boom  period.  Should  the  latter  occur,  a  good  deal  of 
the  support  for  this  work  probably  will  be  with- 
drawn. There  is  a  permanent  factor  influencing  pub- 
lic thinking  about  land  use,  the  prospect  of  a  con- 
tinuing excessive  cost  for  the  support  of  public  schools 
and  roads  in  many  districts  which  ought  not  to  have 
been  opened  up  for  settlement.  Buttressing  that  in- 
fluence is  memory  of  the  drought  experience  in  Mon- 
tana, parts  of  Idaho,  and  parts  of  eastern  Oregon  and 
Washington.  This  will  reinforce  the  other  tendencies, 
increasing  popular  concern,  particularly  if  the  dry 
cycle  remains  for  some  time.  It  seems  probable  that 
out  of  this  recent  interest  in  land  use,  there  will  de- 
velop a  sustained  concern  for  land  planning  including 
possibly  the  desire  for  rural  land  zoning.  The  latter, 
of  course,  will  become  a  matter  of  fundamental  impor- 
tance to  the  continued  usefulness  of  county  planning 
commissions. 

That  phase  of  the  physical  planning  of  States, 
counties,  and  the  region  that  most  nearly  resembles 
the  city  planning  is  the  planning  of  transportation 
facilities  and  utilities.  Here  there  is  probably  a  well 
developed  popular  basis  for  planning  activitj'.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  the  planning  for  important  elements 
of  a  general  highway  system  has  been  handled  thus 
far  by  State  and  Federal  departments.  These  State 
departments  are  well  established,  well  financed,  and 
have  their  roots  deeply  embedded  in  State  and  local 
politics.  Thus  far  they  have  shown  considerable 
anxiety  over  possible  interference  with  their  functions 
by  the  State  planning  boards.  Should  this  continue, 
planning  for  highway  transportation  would  not  be  an 
important  function  of  the  separate  planning  commis- 
sion, although  it  might  have  much  to  offer  that  would 
be  pertinent  to  the  broad  base  for  highway  planning. 
If  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  remains  as  a 
supervising  agency  for  the  distribution  of  grants  in 
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aid  to  State  highway  development  and  if  the  Federal 
Government  continues  its  policy  of  heavily  subsidizing 
State  roads,  it  is  possible  for  the  National  Government 
to  persuade  State  highway  commissions  to  make  more 
use  of  the  special  services  of  State  and  regional 
planning  commissions. 

Planning  for  waterway  transportation  is  already 
under  Federal  domination.  Here  the  major  difficulty 
would  seem  to  be  the  relating  of  the  work  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  the  Regional  Planning  Commis- 
sion and  the  determination  of  a  national  policy  con- 
cerning waterway  development.  In  this  the  National 
Resources  Committee  should  play  a  major  role.  There 
are  in  the  Northwest  region  conflicting  attitudes  be- 
tween the  supporters  of  the  railroad  companies,  their 
staffs,  and  most  of  the  farmer  and  merchant  groups 
along  the  Columbia,  Willamette,  and  Snake  Rivers. 
It  seems  probable  that  so  far  as  regional  sentiment  is 
concerned,  the  antirailroad  point  of  view  will  become 
dominant.  This  has  already  been  manifested  whenever 
the  railroads  clash  with  the  trucks  over  policies  of 
highway  development  and  taxation. 

The  other  utility  question  which  planners  will  be 
chiefly  concerned  with  is  that  of  the  development  of 
hydroelectric  energy  and  its  transmission.  At  the 
present  time  there  is  a  strong  and  probably  growing 
belief  in  public  ownership.  The  existence  of  the  Ta- 
coma  and  Seattle  municipal  enterprises  and  city-owned 
plants  in  a  number  of  smaller  cities  is  an  important 
basis  for  this  attitude.  The  part  played  by  public 
ownership  and  distribution  of  power  in  both  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon  politics  during  the  past  decade  has 
been  very  important  and  evinced  strong  popular  foun- 
dation for  planning  activity  in  this  field.  There  is,  at 
the  same  time,  bitter  resistance  to  this  point  of  view 
and  the  movement  will  be  contested  hotly  each  step 
of  the  way.  There  will  be  times  during  this  contest 
when  plaimers  will  not  be  able  to  convince  the  com- 
batants of  their  full  neutrality.  The  sections  of  the 
present  report,  of  which  this  discussion  forms  a  part, 
which  deal  with  the  form  and  scope  of  an  operating 
agency  for  the  electric  enei'gy  released  at  Bonneville 
and  Grand  Coulee  will  illustrate  this  difficulty. 
Nevertheless  if  planning  is  to  have  significance  such 
risks  must  be  assumed. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  solid  foundation 
in  public  belief  for  irrigation  development.  That  is 
well  known  and  is  characteristic  of  the  entire  North- 
west area.  The  planners'  problem  here  would  be  to 
relate  this  type  of  physical  planning  activity  to  the 
national  situation  involving  the  amount  of  agricultural 
land  available. 

Flood  control  is  a  matter  of  general  appreciation  in 
Oregon  and  Washington,  west  of  the  Cascades.     There 


has  already  been  much  study  and  some  action  taken 
in  this  field  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  which  is  the 
Federal  planning  and  executing  agency,  and  by  the 
various  State  Planning  Boards,  and  the  Washington 
State  Department  of  Conservation  and  Development. 
There  is  ample  basis  in  popular  attitude  for  remain- 
ing in  this  field.  Nevertheless  there  may  be  vigorous 
disagreement  whenever  the  National  Government  de- 
velops a  consistent  general  policy  concerning  the  shar- 
ing of  the  expense  with  local  groups  benefited  by 
Federal  flood-control  activity. 

Planning  for  construction  of  public  buildings  needed 
for  Federal,  State,  and  local  government  purposes  is 
a  function  that  is  not  well-founded  in  popular  con- 
viction. So  long  as  Federal  aid  from  Washington 
jemains  an  important  source  of  funds  for  such  con- 
struction and  the  Washington  authorities  desire  the 
particij^ation  of  the  planners  in  working  out  programs 
for  public  buildings,  regional  sentiment  will  acquiesce. 
Prior  to  the  last  3  years,  the  few  city  planning  commis- 
sions in  this  region  were  not  able  to  make  much  im- 
pression on  the  public  or  city  officials  concerning  the 
location  and  kind  of  public  buildings  to  be  constructed. 
This  is  the  only  important  test  of  popular  tradition  on 
this  subject.  It  is  likely  that  public  officials  will  con- 
tinue to  prefer  their  own  judgment  and  evade  the  use 
of  planning  agencies  unless  there  is  some  Federal  com- 
pulsion, whenever  Federal  funds  are  furnished  to  aid 
State  and  local  governments  in  meeting  their  building 
needs.  The  importance  of  this  phase  of  planning  ac- 
tivity, of  course,  is  very  closely  tied  to  the  question  of 
the  rate  of  population  increase.  Should  there  be,  as 
suggested  elsewhere  in  this  report  and  in  the  con- 
clusions of  the  National  Resources  Committee,  a  slower 
rate  of  population  growth  than  has  characterized  past 
decades,  this  phase  of  plamiing  will  diminish  in 
significance. 

Social  Planning 

We  turn  now  to  a  consideration  of  how  far  into  the 
field  of  social  control  planning  agencies  may  expect 
to  enter.  Planners  in  this  region  were  quick  to  realize 
the  intrinsic  importance  of  administrative  organiza- 
tion and  governmental  structure  to  their  work.  In 
their  subconmiittees  and  in  their  discussions  the  boards 
evinced  a  concern  with  the  development  of  a  compe- 
tently staffed  i)ublic  service  and  an  integrated  admin- 
istrative structure  for  handling  public  business.  This 
concern  came  from  their  appreciation  of  the  difficulty 
of  making  coordinations  out  of  continual  adminis- 
trative disorder.  It  is  almost  an  insuperable  task  to 
plan  for  the  relating  of  similar  functions  when  the 
administration  through  which  these  functions  must  be 
carried  out  is  so  disintegrated  that  the  actual  work  of 
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fulfilling  the  functions  is  perpetually  unrelated.  It  is 
also  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  comprehensive  data 
needed  to  sec  a  broad  governmental  problem  from  a 
variety  of  administrative  sources  which  are  partly 
duplicating  the  work  of  one  another.  As  a  result,  there 
has  been  much  concern  among  planners  of  the  North- 
west region  about  the  reorganization  of  the  adminis- 
trative structure  of  State  and  local  government. 

There  has  also  been  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  the 
problem  of  rationalizing  the  organization  of  Federal 
bureaus  that  operate  within  the  Northwest  region. 
This  is  of  particular  interest  to  the  regional  planning 
conmiission.  If  that  agency  is  to  play  an  important 
part  in  the  coordination  of  plans  for  conserving  and 
developing  natural  resources  and  other  physical  im- 
provements, it  must  have  a  Federal  administrative 
mechanism  which  roughly  coincides  with  its  juris- 
diction. It  must  also  be  concerned  with  problems  of 
overlapping  and  gaps  in  administration  since  these 
vitally  affect  the  results  of  planning.  It  is  especially 
concerned  with  the  degree  to  which  the  established 
Federal  agencies  possess  local  and  regional  autonomy. 
If  the  Government  at  Washington  must  approve  all 
important  decisions  that  are  made  by  their  representa- 
tives in  the  Pacific  Northwest  region,  it  means  the 
slowing  up  of  the  planning  process.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  a  great  variety  of  practice  among  the 
Federal  departments  as  to  how  far  the  bm-eaus  are 
centralized  m  Washington  or  decentralized  within  the 
regional  field.  The  regional  planning  commission  as 
a  coordinator  will  succeed  in  proportion  to  the  way  its 
coordinating  work  is  facilitated  by  the  national  admin- 
istrative bureaus.  It  is  impossible  to  know  what  head- 
w-ay  can  be  made  in  changing  the  Federal  structure. 
This  is  not  a  problem  of  regional  public  opinion 
primarily. 

If  the  State  planning  commissions  make  a  frontal 
attack  on  the  questions  of  Government  organization, 
they  place  themselves  in  jeopardy.  This  is  true  be- 
cause the  legislature  upon  which  they  depend  for  their 
continued  existence  has  a  vested  interest  in  the  per- 
petuation of  administrative  disintegration.  Each 
member  of  the  legislature,  under  our  American  system, 
depends  upon  the  support  of  localities  for  his  con- 
tinued election.  In  this  support  he  finds  the  present 
arrangement  of  State  and  local  government  structure 
much  more  of  an  asset  than  a  handicap.  The  history 
of  efforts  in  Oregon  to  modify  State  administrative 
structure  runs  back  nearly  30  years.  It  is  replete  with 
failure  to  make  significant  headway  during  that  time 
against  the  vested  interests  in  the  present  scheme  that 
find  lodgment  within  the  legislature.  An  opposite 
tendency  toward  this  sentiment  is  developing  and  is 
being  expressed  through  such  agencies  as  the  leagues 


of  cities  and  the  pressure  of  a  few  of  the  economy 
groups,  but  the  latter  are  usually  not  much  concerned 
with  fundamental  matters  in  governmental  machinery. 

In  the  State  of  AViishingtun,  State  administration 
has  been  partly  integrated.  The  same  thing  is  true  in 
Idaho;  but  in  the  filling  of  State  positions  in  all  four 
of  these  States,  as  in  so  many  otliers,  the  spoils  tra- 
dition is  dominant  and  shows  little  signs  of  disap- 
pearance. 

The  city-manager  movement  in  Oregon  is  a  factor 
in  favor  of  local  government  improvement,  but  the 
organized  forces  of  the  county  and  State  officials  are 
still  too  powerful  to  admit,  in  the  immediate  future,  of 
much  likelihood  of  important  changes.  At  any  rate, 
if  the  planning  commissions  during  the  immediate 
future  enter  this  field,  they  run  great  risk  of  being 
discontinued. 

In  the  State  of  AVashington,  an  important  figure  in 
the  legislature  during  recent  sessions  (and  a  friend 
of  the  plamiing  movement)  avows  the  belief  that  this 
field  should  not  be  entered  by  the  Washington  Plan- 
ning Council. 

It  may  be  well  at  this  point  to  give  a  brief  history 
of  the  legislative  attitude  toward  the  creation  of  plan- 
ning conmiissions  in  the  Northwest.  This  will  throw 
light  upon  the  uncertainty  of  the  planning  movement 
so  far  as  its  support  by  the  legislature  is  concerned. 
It  would  indicate  also  the  reasons  for  certain  work 
which  planning  groujjs  have  vigorously  undertaken 
during  the  past  year  and  a  half. 

In  Montana,  the  State  chamber  of  commerce  began 
State  planning.  When  the  State-financed  planning 
board  took  over  the  planning  work,  the  change  was 
quickly  accej^ted.  It  is  said  that  popular  support  has 
been  generous,  and  that  today  legislative  support  is 
almost  unanimous.  Time  has  not  permitted  the  mak- 
ing of  an  independent  check  upon  the  Montana  situa- 
tion. 

In  Washington,  the  law  creating  the  State  planning 
council  was  supported  by  the  conservatives  with  some 
progressive  assistance.  It  was  vigorously  opposed  by 
the  left  wing  groups  and  they  succeeded  in  trimming 
the  scope  of  the  council's  work.  This  line-up  has  not 
held  since,  as  was  shown  in  the  1933  session,  when  the 
appropriation  for  the  planning  council  was  under  con- 
sideration. At  that  time  a  conservative  farmer  led 
the  opposition  to  the  appropriation  of  funds  and  was 
joined  by  many  different  groujDs  in  the  legislature.  A 
part  of  the  appropriation  was  saved  by  the  i^ersonal 
influence  wielded  by  a  former  speaker  of  the  house,  who 
made  a  particular  effort  to  sell  the  planning  idea. 
The  movement  has  to  some  extent  been  tied  to  a  par- 
ticular party  as  represented  by  the  Governor  and  the 
majority  of  the  legislature.    Perpetuation  of  the  plan- 
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ning  movement  depends   upon  the   degree  to   which 
popular  interest  can  be  built  up  outside  the  legislature. 

In  Oregon  the  recently  elected  Governor  sponsored 
the  State  planning  movement  as  a  part  of  his  program. 
When  the  bill  to  create  a  State  planning  commission 
was  introduced,  it  was  quickly  whittled  down  to  a  more 
limited  but  probably  adequate  scope.  The  attitude 
of  the  legislature  was  one  of  acquiescence  but  not  of 
understanding  or  enthusiasm.  The  man  who  acted 
for  the  governor  in  revising  this  bill  professes  to  be  a 
rugged  individualist.  Perhaps  on  this  account,  as  well 
as  because  the  chairmanship  of  the  advisory  planning 
board  was  held  by  an  outstanding  opponent  of  public 
ownership  of  hydroelectric  power,  the  left-wing  group 
in  the  Oregon  Senate  showed  opposition  to  the  bill. 
The  conservatives  were  not  really  interested  in  the 
measure  but  accepted  it  because  it  was  "the  Governor's 
baby."  There  was  no  enthusiasm  and  little  under- 
standing of  what  might  be  accomplished  b}'  a  State 
planning  board.  The  proposal  for  creating  the  coimty 
planning  commissions  was  defeated  vrithout  any  re- 
sistance. 

The  Governor  of  Idaho  has  recently  become  more 
interested  in  State  planning.  He  had  appointed  a 
voluntary  council,  but  neither  he  nor  most  of  the  other 
State  officials  gave  it  active  backing.  In  recent  months, 
however,  that  attitude  has  begun  to  change.  The  in- 
terest of  the  substate  planning  areas  in  water  conser- 
vation and  other  crisis  needs  has  modified  the  guberna- 
torial attitude  and  has  led  to  the  enactment  by  the  re- 
cent legislature  of  a  law  which  has  been  discussed 
above. 

A  great  deal  of  the  activity  of  the  Oregon  and 
Washington  boards  has  been  designed  to  build  a  ix)p- 
ular  support  for  State  and  county  plamiing  so  that 
the  attitude  of  the  legislature  may  become  more  fav- 
orable and  more  promising  for  permanent  support. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  considerable  success  has 
been  attained.  It  is  still  too  doubtful  at  the  present 
time,  however,  to  warrant  the  State  board  in  under- 
taking activity  in  such  a  field  as  that  illustrated  by 
the  reorganization  of  State  and  local  administration 
without  the  risks  that  have  been  stated  above.  Im- 
portant as  this  problem  is,  it  will  probably  be  neces- 
sary, for  some  time  to  come,  to  leave  this  matter  to  other 
special  or  permanent  agencies — perhaps  as  has  been 
done  in  Oregon,  through  the  selection  of  a  special  com- 
mission of  investigation. 

The  principal  eifort  to  deal  with  problems  of  public 
finance  is  found  in  the  State  of  Washington,  where 
exploratory  work  has  been  done.  As  a  result  there  is 
now  under  way  a  project  jointly  sponsored  by  the 
Washington  State  Tax  Commission  and  the  planning 
council.     The  entrance  of  the  Washington  planners 


into  the  field  of  taxation  means  an  adventure  in  social 
planning.  The  incidence  of  taxation  determines  tho 
distribution  of  wealth  and  leads  to  bitter  clashes  of 
groups  within  the  State.  Controversies  over  the  sales 
tax,  income  tax,  limitations  about  the  general  property 
tax,  illustrate  the  intensity  of  feeling  that  will  be 
aroused  if  the  Washington  planners  become  the  pro- 
ponents of  a  particular  tax  policy.  Already  one  of 
the  chief  supporters  of  the  planning  council  in  the 
State  legislature  has  indicated  his  dislike  of  this  ac- 
tivity. Planners  must  take  sides  and  either  propose 
or  opjjose  particular  taxes  and  they  must  pay  the  pen- 
alty whenever  their  side  loses  in  the  political  fight  for 
State  control.  This  is  very  apt  to  threaten  the  exist- 
ence or  the  effectiveness  of  the  State  Planning  Council. 

What  has  just  been  said  applies  with  even  greater 
force  to  what  has  been  called  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
"public-welfare"  planning.  This  term  appears  to  em- 
brace the  activities  needed  to  remove  the  conditions  of 
social  life  which  have  led  to  dependency,  delinquency, 
ill-health,  economic  insecurity,  etc.  The  range  of  ac- 
tivities implied  in  the  term  would  correspond  (though 
not  precisely)  with  what  is  usually  understood  when 
the  phrase  "planned  economy"  is  used.  Whether  or 
not  "public-welfare"  planning  might  become  a  process 
leading  to  a  "planned  economy"  would  depend  on  the 
point  of  view  of  the  planners,  public  opinion  in  the 
States  of  the  region,  and  national  policies.  From  a 
discussion  of  this  question  with  various  staff  members 
of  the  planning  commissions,  the  conclusion  seems  clear 
that  as  yet  no  one  has  dared  to  make  a  serious  and  de- 
termined entrance  into  the  field  of  social  planning.  It 
is  true  that  the  legislative  leader,  referred  to  above, 
who  looks  askance  at  planners  meddling  with  taxation, 
was  vigorous  in  declaring  his  belief,  privately,  that  the 
Washington  Planning  Council  will  be  valuable  pri- 
marily as  it  enters  the  field  of  social  control ;  but  there 
is  in  his  attitude  a  fundamental  inconsistency,  no  doubt 
due  to  his  conviction  that  the  present  taxation  system 
in  AVashington,  which  he  has  sponsored,  is  adequate. 

The  recrudescence  of  "rugged  individualism"  which 
is  already  manifested  and  may  be  expected  to  show 
itself  increasingh'  if  prosperity  returns  for  business 
and  professional  classes,  nuikes  it  hazardous  in  the  ex- 
treme to  embrace  in  planning  such  basic  questions  as 
wages  and  profits,  social  insurance,  relation  of  indus- 
trial production  in  the  Northwest  to  a  balanced  re- 
gional and  national  economy,  and  conflicts  between 
various  social  classes.  One  widely  spread  newspaper 
organization  in  one  of  the  States  is  now  engaged  in 
planning  a  united  campaign  to  save  the  State  from 
regimentation  and  to  preserve  freedom  of  individual 
behavior  on  the  part  of  the  managers  of  business  and 
industry.     This  is  symptomatic  of  the  trend  which 
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will  doubtless  continue  unless  the  economic  prospects 
for  these  groups  turn  back  in  the  direction  marked 
by  the  crisis  of  April  1933.  The  best  opportunity  to 
have  entered  the  field  of  social  planning,  so  far  as 
popular  support  is  concerned,  came  during  the  past  2 
years.  But  nothing  was  done  or  seriously  attempted. 
Such  open  discussion  about  it  as  was  indulged  in  by  the 
planners  was  framed  in  general  t«rms.  It  is  true  that 
during  the  past  2  years  a  large  part  of  planning  effort 
was  consumed  in  getting  organized  a  planning  struc- 
ture upon  which  to  build.  There  has  been  little  time 
to  enter  in  a  serious  way  particular  fields  embraced 
under  the  term  "social  planning."  It  seems  exceed- 
ingly doubtful,  however,  even  if  the  organization  had 
sprung  fully  grown  from  some  planner's  mind  whether 
much  headway  could  have  been  made  within  that  field. 

This  is  true  first  because  direction  in  broad  social 
planning  must  come  from  the  National  Planning 
Board  and  its  successors,  and  that  direction  has  not 
been  given.  No  State  or  regional  area  can  go  very 
far,  even  in  research,  toward  the  creation  of  control 
policies  looking  towards  a  balanced  economic  system, 
without  national  backing  and  guidance.  State  and 
regional  planning  groups  could  be  quite  effective  in 
supplementing  and  working  out  the  detail  of  such  a 
national  program,  but  for  State  and  regional  planning 
commissions  to  begin  the  redirection  of  an  economy 
which  is  national  and  international  in  scope  would  be  as 
little  likely  to  succeed  as  the  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  substitute  through  State  action  stabilizing  con- 
trols over  industrial  wages  and  hours  which  were 
launched  under  the  National  Recovery  Administration. 

The  committeemen  identified  with  the  subcommit- 
tees on  Industry  and  Commerce  have  not  been  inter- 
ested even  in  open  discussion  of  social  controls  in 
those  directions.  Their  basic  assumptions  are  incom- 
patible -with  social  planning.  They  assume  that  bal- 
ance in  industry  means  more  manufacturing  of  prod- 
ucts which  are  now  being  imported  into  the  region. 
They  are  unwilling  to  make  any  corresponding  diminu- 
tion in  the  volume  of  exports  from  the  region.  They 
are  concerned  with  more  population  without  much 
regard  for  the  level  of  living  standards  that  popula- 
tions have  except  insofar  as  immigrants  may  be- 
come public  charges.  Nor  have  they  indicated  much 
concern  with  the  problems  of  increasing  the  living 
standards  of  the  present  inhabitants,  save  those  on  re- 
lief. They  assume  the  same  business  methods  and  de- 
vices for  industrial  management. 

This  set  of  attitudes  is  in  definite  contrast  to  those 
held  by  the  representative?  on  the  planning  groups 
interested  in  public-welfare  planning.  The  ineffec- 
tiveness of  the  record  of  the  public-welfare  groups  as 
indicated  earlier  in  this  discussion  leads  to  the  sus- 
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picion  that  whether  they  know  it  or  not  they  are  sub- 
stituting a  great  deal  of  talking  for  planning. 

Our  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  public  opinion  in 
the  Northwest  region  offers  support  in  varying  de- 
grees for  permanent  planning  related  to  the  conserva- 
tion and  development  of  natural  resources,  for  impor- 
tant physical  enterprises  such  as  flood  control,  irriga- 
tion, and  probably  publicly  owned  hydroelectric 
enterprises.  It  may  even  permit  rather  limited  effort 
to  deal  with  some  aspects  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ment administrative  reorganization.  In  time  it  may 
support  a  much  better  administrative  machine  for 
dealing  with  the  unemployed  and  dependent  groups 
because  the  volume  of  unemployment  is  likely  to  re- 
main large  for  some  time  to  come,  and  the  problems 
of  dependency  have  become  exceedingly  costly  to  the 
public  agencies.  The  need  to  economize  such  large 
sums  may  impel  the  public  acceptance  of  alterations 
in  this  phase  of  government  organization.  Beyond 
these  small  areas  in  the  field  of  social  planning,  it 
seems  very  doubtful  if  planning  in  the  Northwest  can 
enter  without  jeopardizing  its  existence. 

To  accept  these  limitations  of  planning  functions 
may  seem  a  marked  anticlimax  to  much  of  the  plan- 
ning discussion  of  the  past  5  years.  Nevertheless  it 
still  leaves  a  planning  field  of  genuine  importance.  If 
the  topsoil  of  our  land  continues  to  wash  down  our 
rivers  at  its  present  rate,  creating  a  barren  continent 
within  the  next  hundred  years,  as  we  are  told  it  will, 
it  makes  little  difference  what  kind  of  social  scheme  we 
have,  for  the  living  standards  of  our  population  will 
be  reduced  to  a  tragic  level.  If  the  forests  are  de- 
stroyed by  the  cut-out  and  get-out  methods  of  timber 
operation  (still  almost  universal  here)  it  spells  catas- 
trophe for  our  next  generation. 

It  is  true,  as  the  National  Resources  Committee  has 
pointed  out,  that  the  economic  depression,  with  its 
legacy  of  human  ills,  was  not  caused  by  the  waste  of 
natural  resources.  Adequate  social  planning  might 
possibly  prevent  another  such  experience,  but  the  basis 
in  public  opinion  does  not  exist  either  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  or,  so  far  as  we  may  observe,  in  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  for  a  frontal  attack  by  Government  plan- 
ning agencies  upon  the  known  or  putative  causes  of 
that  great  himian  scourge.  In  the  meantime,  if  plan- 
ners are  to  avoid  the  Scylla  of  extinction  or  the 
Charybdis  of  mere  day-dreaming,  they  must  restrict 
their  scope  to  the  area  within  which  they  may  secure 
lesults.  If  this  area  does  not  contain  "the  City  of 
God,"  it  may  yet  permit  the  perpetuation  of  life  as  we 
have  known  it,  with  perhaps  a  few  added  opportunities. 
To  what  has  just  been  said  a  final  optimistic  excep- 
tion may  be  noted.  The  Resettlement  Administration 
and  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  are  na- 
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tional  administrative  organs  set  up  to  further  certain 
newly  adopted  phases  of  social  planning.  It  is  possible 
that  the  method  used  for  handling  the  electric  energy 
that  wells  out  the  Columbia  at  Bonneville,  Grand 
Coulee,  and  the  other  projected  dams  may  facilitate  the 
attainment  in  some  degree  of  broad  social  objectives. 
Tliey  may  furnish  a  new  important  stimulus  to  regional 
thinking,  particularly  if  they  "sweeten"  the  thinking 
process  with  widely  shared  material  benefits  and  dem- 
onstrate, by  their  effective  management,  the  superior- 
itj-  of  the  cooperative  method  of  solving  many  of  the 
difficulties  as  against  the  wastes  and  cruelties  that  the 
competitive  technique  so  often  has  produced. 

Planning  Organization  and  Structure 

Relation  of  Scope  of  Planning  to  Board  and 
Staff  Memberships 

If  planning  activities  are  primarily  related  to  phy- 
sical-economic questions,  there  is  need  to  recognize  the 
variations  in  physical-economic  problems  to  be  found 
in  the  different  subareas  within  the  States  and  the  en- 
tire region.  In  a  territory  like  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
there  is  a  wide  diversity  of  land  and  water  situations, 
in  rainfall  and  climate — all  of  which  have  an  import- 
ant bearing  on  problems  of  physical-economic  plan- 
ning. The  result  is  that  within  a  State  planning  board, 
which  is  selected  without  reference  to  representation 
of  the  major  subareas  within  the  State,  there  is  likely 
to  be  an  incomplete  grasp  of  these  physical-economic 
problems  by  the  members  whose  range  of  personal  ex- 
perience is  largely  confined  to  only  a  part  of  the  terri- 
tory. If  the  membership,  on  the  other  hand,  is  made 
up,  in  large  part  at  any  rate,  of  persons  who  represent 
the  experience  of  the  major  subregions  within  the 
State,  they  may  be  expected  to  express  the  needs  and 
the  insights  gained  from  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
section  from  which  they  come. 

When  we  turn  to  county  and  city  planning  boards, 
the  cogency  of  this  principle  of  representation  is  not 
so  clear  because  here  the  area  of  everyday  experience 
of  each  member  is,  by  virtue  of  contemporary  methods 
of  locomotion,  wider  than  his  particular  residence  or 
place  of  business.  Moreover,  it  is  very  easy  in  case 
of  need  to  examine  in  detail  the  problems  of  every 
division  of  the  county  or  city.  When  we  turn  to  State 
planning  and  regional  planning,  however,  the  areas 
of  our  four  western  States  and  the  region  are  so  large 
that  similar  knowledge  is  not  so  readily  achieved. 
Members  of  State  planning  boards  and  the  regional 
planning  commission  probably  cannot  know,  if  they 
are  chosen  without  reference  to  the  major  subdivisions. 
the  situations  of  these  subdivisions  with  adequate  inti- 
macy. This  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  a  part  of  the 
membership  of  the  State  planning  conmiissions  ought 


to  be  chosen  from  the  major  subareas  into  which  the 
States  may  be  divided.  The  regional  planning  com- 
mission already  gives  adequate  recognition  to  this  prin- 
ciple. This  principle  applies  particularly  to  the  prob- 
lems of  phj'sical-cconomic  planning. 

If  the  functions  of  planning  in  the  Northwest  are 
to  be  expanded  into  other  directions  which  involve 
manj-  social  controls,  then  area  representation  is  not 
quite  so  important,  since  social  similarities  and  differ- 
ences frequently  are  determined  by  class  and  cultural 
situations  in  which  area  differences  become  less  impor- 
tant. From  the  point  of  view  of  a  planning  structure 
which  is  to  embrace  a  number  of  elements  of  social 
planning,  therefore,  it  is  desirable  to  select  represen- 
tation upon  a  basis  that  may  disregard  local  areas. 
Even  with  regard  to  physical  planning,  there  will  be 
many  problems  that  transcend  local  areas.  For  such 
functions  an  "over-all"  representation  is  necessary. 

There  is  another  connection  between  the  functions  ■ 
of  planning  and  the  structure  of  planning  agencies 
which  should  be  mentioned  at  this  point.  The  kind  of 
staff  to  be  furnished  a  planning  commission  and  the 
kind  of  committee  structure  which  it  needs  to  supple- 
ment its  staff  and  its  own  studies  should  vary  with  the 
scope  of  planning  activity.  If  physical  planning  is 
the  major  objective,  then  the  staff  should  be  selected 
for  its  competence  in  the  fields  thus  covered,  in  engi- 
neering, architecture,  economics,  and  the  physical 
sciences.  Similarly,  the  subcommittees  should  be  con- 
fined to  those  concerned  with  physical  resources,  their 
utilization,  and  conservation. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  expectation  that  the 
planning  agencies  will  engage  in  planning  for  edu- 
cational development,  for  the  development  of  a  more 
himiane  industrial  order,  the  staff  and  the  committees 
need  supplementation  by  persons  whose  training  comes 
in  different  fields  than  those  which  the  physical  plan- 
ner has  experienced.  There  may  also  be  a  different 
emphasis  in  the  allotment  of  funds  for  planning  work 
and  for  the  general  direction  of  planning  activities. 

In  making  this  antithesis  between  phj'sical  planning 
and  social  planning,  it  is  not  intended  to  imply  that 
the  two  are  clearly  distinct.  Perhaps  there  has  been 
too  much  made  of  the  antithesis  in  the  consideration 
of  planning,  for  obviously  all  physical  planning  must 
be  projected  for  human  beings.  Development  of  roads, 
of  rivers,  etc.,  cannot  be  undertaken  unless  there  is 
kept  in  mind  the  Inunan  use  to  which  these  phj'sical  im- 
provements will  be  put.  It  is  nevertheless  true  that 
the  people  competent  to  do  the  major  part  of  planning 
researcli  and  guidance  in  these  fields  of  pliAsical  plan- 
ning have  normally  not  been  trained  to  think  very 
broadly  of  social  objectives.  Neither  in  their  formal 
educational  training  nor  in  their  range  of  personal 
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experience  is  there  the  opportunity  for  them  to  secure 
the  social  insights  that  will  Ik*  needed  if  planning  is  to 
be  expanded  from  the  sphere  of  things  to  the  sphere  of 
people's  needs. 

This  problem  of  the  scope  of  planning  also  has  a 
bearing  on  the  selection  of  the  personnel  of  the  plan- 
ning commissions.  If  there  is  to  be  an  expansion  of 
planning  activity  into  fields  not  heretofore  covered, 
tiien  the  jjlanning  board  membership.s  must  be  en- 
larged or  redesigned  to  make  that  planning  effective. 
The  size,  however,  should  never  increase  beyond  the 
point  where  informal,  intimate  discussion  is  hampered. 

It  must  always  be  remembered  that  the  members 
of  these  boards  and  their  chief  consultants  are  sitting 
in  judgment  on  proposals  coming  from  a  diversity  of 
subcommittees  of  specialists.  They  must  be  relating 
one  proposal  from  one  special  branch  of  knowledge 
and  experience  with  proposals  from  other  fields.  Even 
within  the  realm  of  physical  planning  it  is  often  diffi- 
cult to  make  such  correlating  judgments  for  it  makes 
a  demand  for  broad  technical  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence. But  if  the  scope  of  planning  is  still  further  wid- 
ened to  take  in  what  has  been  captioned  "Public  Wel- 
fare"— with  its  diverse  segments  in  Government 
organization,  public  finance,  employee-employer  rela- 
tions, industrial  development,  security,  safety,  health, 
etc.,  there  is  either  an  impossible  demand  for  omnicom- 
petence  on  the  part  of  board  members  and  the  head 
consultants,  or  else  there  must  be  careful  planning  of 
representation  on  the  boards  and  the  staff  so  that  these 
diverse  fields  of  planning  interest  may  be  effectively 
represented  in  the  planning  process.  Thinking  cannot 
proceed  further  than  insight.  Insight  is  the  product 
of  good  intelligence  fortified  by  precise  information 
and  a  sensitivity  to  all  the  significant  elements  of 
each  problem  situation.  That  sensitivity  or  "feeling" 
emerges  from  habitual  activity  within  a  particular 
realm  of  knowledge  and  experience. 

It  is  on  this  account  that  the  personnel  of  board 
and  staff  membership  must  be  carefully  related  to  the 
range  of  functions  that  governmental  planning  is  to 
embrace. 

The  difficulties  inherent  in  selecting  such  a  correlat- 
ing group  are  increased  in  the  American  States  by  the 
lack  of  responsibility  of  the  State  administration  to 
the  legislature.  The  separation  of  powers  principle 
has  created  a  situation  in  which  the  State  governor 
will  be  inclined  to  regard  a  planning  board  as  in- 
tegrally related  to  his  political  fortunes.  Since  gover- 
nors are  always  faced  with  potential  conflict  with  the 
legislature,  to  which  thej'  are  not  responsible,  they 
are  bound  to  be  very  much  concerned  with  the  effect 
of  the  planning  board's  behavior  on  legislative  sensi- 
bilities.    The  two-house  system  increases  the  delicacy 


of  these  political  relationships.  On  account  of  the  im- 
portance likely  to  be  attached  at  any  time  to  "egg  tread- 
ing" qualities,  governors  will  tend  in  any  long  period 
to  make  selection  of  many  planning-board  members 
whose  political  adeptness  may  be  superior  to  their  plan- 
ning insight.  Tliis  in  turn  will  affect  the  kind  of  staff 
which  must  direct  the  basic  studies. 

Structure  of  State  Planning  Boards 
in  the  Pacific  Nortliwest 

Montana. — The  Montana  Planning  Board  is  identi- 
cal with  the  Water  Conservation  Board,  being  com- 
posed of  the  Governor,  State  engineer,  and  three  citi- 
zens appointed  by  the  Governor.  The  chairman  of  the 
plamiing  board  is  one  of  these  tliree  citizens.  The  en- 
gineer has  been  the  executive  officer  of  the  board.  As 
was  suggested  above,  much  of  the  effective  work  of  the 
planning  board  in  Montana,  however,  has  been  dele- 
gated to  the  advisory  planning  council.  The  advice 
and  recommendations  of  the  latter  grouj)  are  readily 
accepted  by  the  planning  board.  This  advisory  coun- 
cil is  made  up  of  12  citizens,  each  representing  one 
of  the  districts  into  which  the  State  has  been  divided 
for  planning  purposes.  These  12  districts  have  been 
so  designed  as  to  include  the  area  surrounding  each 
of  the  12  principal  trading  centers  in  the  State. 

The  advisory  council  is  still  further  divided  for  oc- 
casional planning  purposes  into  east  and  west  Mon- 
tana. This  was  illustrated  by  the  meeting  held  in 
Helena  in  September  by  the  chairman  of  the  regional 
planning  commission  and  his  staff,  when  the  discussion 
of  the  kind  of  planning  and  operating  organization 
to  be  proposed  for  the  Pacific  Northwest  occurred.  At 
that  meeting  the  advisory  council  members  from  west 
Montana  were  all  present,  but  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State  was  not  so  fully  represented. 

This  Federal  type  of  planning  structure  seemed 
necessary  because  of  the  immense  size  of  the  State  of 
Montana  and  the  sparseness  of  its  population.  Many 
inhabited  parts  of  the  State  (particularly  in  the  west) 
are  divided  by  vast  intervening  land  areas  practically 
without  population.  The  impression  which  this  struc- 
ture would  give  is  that  Montana  has  a  ward  system  of 
representation  on  its  planning  board.  Nevertheless  it 
is  the  judgment  of  the  people  close  to  Montana  experi- 
ence that  the  planning  board  has  not  suffered  appre- 
ciably from  the  typical  difficulties  of  ward  particular- 
ism. There  is,  at  present  at  any  rate,  no  disposition  to 
change  this  scheme  of  representation. 

Another  important  fact  about  Montana  planning 
personnel  is  the  circumstance  surrounding  the  inaugu- 
ration of  planning  activities  in  that  State.  Planning 
was  the  direct  outgrowth  of  the  concern  felt  by  the 
State  chamber  of  commerce,  which  organized  "Mon- 
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tanans  Incorporated",  to  deal  with  urgent  crisis  prob- 
lems calling  for  organized  community  effort.  While  the 
planning  function  of  the  corporation  has  been  super- 
seded by  the  board  and  the  advisory  council,  it  is  cor- 
rect to  say  that  practically  the  same  people  are  in 
charge  of  planning  today. 

Idaho. — Not  until  the  session  of  1935  was  the  Idaho 
board  given  legal  recognition.  However,  eai'ly  in  1934 
the  governor  had  appointed  a  voluntary  board  made 
up  of  one  distinguished  lay  citizen,  and  a  number  of 
State  public  officials.  Despite  the  active  interest  of 
the  chairman  of  this  group,  the  State  officials  in  gen- 
eral did  not  give  close  attention  to  the  State-wide  plan- 
ning program.  The  result  was  that,  while  the  form  of 
a  State  planning  organization  was  created,  it  did  not 
have  adequate  prestige  or  support.  However,  the  first 
board  did  arouse  lay  and  professional  interest  in  the 
planning  movement,  supported  legislation  to  put  plan- 
ning on  a  proper  basis,  and  supported  the  preliminary 
work  of  local  planning-  organization.  It  was  partly 
on  this  account  that  the  chief  emphasis  found  in  the 
work  of  the  Idaho  consultant  has  been  in  the  organ- 
ization of  the  county  and  subs-tate-regional  planning 
groups  which  we  have  described  above.  These  sub- 
state-regional  planning  areas  would  seem  to  make  a 
logical  foundation  for  territorial  representation  upon 
the  State  Planning  Board,  should  that  be  desired  at 
some  future  time. 

Idaho  shares  some  of  the  same  difficulties,  plus  cer- 
tain added  ones,  that  west  Montana  has,  with  regard 
to  concentration  of  its  sparse  population  in  a  small 
number  of  river  or  valley  basins.  It  not  only  has  the 
separation  of  these  iwpulation  centers  by  long  dis- 
tances, as  in  Montana,  but  it  has  an  especially  difficult 
series  of  topographic  barriers  which,  because  of  the 
north-south  axis  of  the  State,  have  been  almost  impos- 
sible to  overcome. 

The  present  Idaho  board  (officially  appointed  sev- 
eral months  ago)  appears  to  be  exceptionally  well  bal- 
anced, not  only  in  a  geographic  sense,  but  in  its  range 
of  competence.  One  member  is  chief  electrical  engi- 
neer for  a  very  large  mining  company  and  has  a  back- 
ground of  research  and  planning  in  electrical  processes ; 
two  are  merchants  with  active  civic  interests  and  a 
State-wide  rejjutation  for  communitj'^  leadership;  one 
is  an  authority  on  reclamation  and  an  owner  of  various 
types  of  farms;  the  fifth  member  is  an  attorney,  dis- 
tinguished not  only  in  his  profession,  but  for  his  theo- 
retical and  practical  Icnowledge  of  economic  and  social 
questions. 

Oregon. — The  first  Oregon  board  was  made  up  prin- 
cipally of  State  officials.  It  had  no  legislative  basis. 
Partly  for  that  reason,  and  because  of  the  absence  of 
appropriations  which  could  be  spent  to  cover  the  ex- 


penses incidental  to  the  activities  of  such  a  board, 
these  officials  decided  they  could  not  function  as  a 
Ijlanning  agency.  The  second  board,  or  council,  recog- 
nized by  the  chairman  of  the  regional  planning  com- 
mission, was  a  volunteer  group  of  planning  enthusiasts 
drawn  from  Federal  offices,  university  and  State  col- 
leges, and  certain  professional  and  business  groups.  Its 
comjjosition  was  affected  by  tlie  total  absence  of  funds. 
The  membership  of  the  board  paid  their  own  expenses 
unless  they  could  meet  without  expense.  This  group 
started  an  important  pi'ogram  of  research  which  has 
been  taken  over  by  the  i^resent  board,  created  pursuant 
to  legislation  adopted  January  1935. 

There  are  nine  members  of  the  present  board,  chosen 
primarily  for  general  interest  and  competence  in  plan- 
ping  problems.  Additional  consideration,  in  the  case 
of  certain  members,  has  been  the  connection  with  im- 
portant groups  or  interests  within  the  State.  For  ex- 
ample: One  member  is  a  prominent  county  judge;  one 
was  at  the  head  of  the  League  of  Oregon  Cities;  one 
is  the  director  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station. 
The  other  members  include:  The  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  sociology  of  the  State  University,  a  prominent 
architect,  the  regional  United  States  forester,  an  in- 
fluential lawyer  and  businessman  from  eastern  Oregon, 
an  engineer-orchardist  from  southern  Oregon,  and  a 
prominent  and  active  former  State  senator  from  a 
coast  county.  In  the  original  membership  there  was 
no  one  who  directly  represented  southern  Oregon  and 
only  one  who  came  from  eastern  Oregon. 

Washington. — It  must  again  be  pointed  out  that  this 
group  has  its  planning  tasks  limited,  by  statute,  to 
conservation  and  development  of  natural  resources. 
It  has  no  injunction  such  as  was  contained  in  the 
Oregon  act  to  delve  into  the  ramifications  of  political 
organization,  public  finance,  and  public  welfare. 
Nevertheless  its  membership  reflects  a  broader  range 
of  interests  than  its  legislative  functions  might  imply. 
The  statute  provides  for  nine  members,  but  the  vacancy 
left  by  one  death  has  not  been  filled.  Of  the  eight 
members :  One  is  a  State  official,  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  conservation  and  development ;  one  is  a  super- 
intendent of  schools  of  an  important  city;  one  is  a 
newspaper  publisher;  one  heads  several  trade  journals 
devoted  chiefly  to  fisheries,  canning,  and  pulp  indus- 
tries; one  is  a  retired  school  man  and  farmer;  one  is 
a  farmer;  one  is  a  distinguished  Seattle  merchant;  and 
the  chairman  is  an  attorney  with  wide  knowledge  and 
deep  interest  in  both  physical  and  social  planning  prob- 
lems. All  of  the  present  members,  except  the  chair- 
man, live  in  the  western  half  of  the  State. 

Summary  of  experience  of  the  State  planning  agen- 
ffies. — It  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  members  of  the 
Oregon  and  Wasliington  Planning  Boards  who  were 
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not  appointed  because  of  local  representation  de- 
mands have  been  excecdiiiglj'  sensitive  to  that  fact, 
and,  therefore,  are  very  careful  in  their  efforts  to 
understand  and  treat  fairly  the  planning  problems  of 
all  sections  of  their  State.  There  can  be  little  ques- 
tion so  far  as  will  is  concerned  that  both  boards  are 
deeply  desirous  of  giving  due  consideration  to  every 
part  of  the  commonwealths  which  tliey  serve.  It  nnist 
also  be  recognized  that  the  composition  of  the  tech- 
nical advisory  boards  in  these  States  does  give  recogni- 
tion to  many  sub-Stat«  ai'eas  which  the  board  itself 
does  not  avowedly  reflect.  It  is  still  a  little  too  early 
to  know  whether  it  will  be  desirable  soon  to  change  the 
composition  of  the  State  boards  so  as  to  make  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  the  membership  take  on  the  char- 
acter of  delegates  from  the  major  subregions  in  the 
State.  It  is  believed  by  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Oregon  Planning  Board  that  the  time  will  arrive,  as 
soon  as  the  subregions  have  developed  their  own  plan- 
ning structure  and  experience  and  drive,  when  a  part 
of  the  State  board  must  be  chosen  explicitly  to  reflect 
these  subarea  interests.  However,  until  there  is  such 
coalescence  of  counties  into  sub-State  area  planning 
structures  in  Oregon  and  Washington,  the  present 
•'over-all"  criterion  of  selection  should,  doubtless,  be 
continued. 

The  second  conclusion  growing  out  of  the  planning 
experience  of  these  States  has  to  do  with  the  general 
failure  of  State  officials  to  become  effective  in  planning 
work  (although  there  are  some  conspicuous  excep- 
tions). On  the  whole  there  has  been  ample  demon- 
stration that  State  officials  have  been  indifferent  and 
sometimes  hostile  to  State  planning.  One  of  the  dis- 
tinguished exceptions  is  in  the  case  of  Montana  where 
the  State  engineer  has  been  an  important  driving  force 
with  deep  and  active  interests  in  this  field.  It  is  also 
true  that  in  another  State  one  of  the  State  officers 
has  been  a  very  important  force  on  the  board.  In 
that  State  it  is  obvious  that  the  chief  of  a  department 
which  is  especially  concerned  with  the  conservation 
of  certain  natural  resources  and  particularly  with  the 
function  of  flood  control,  could  be  either  an  effective 
aid  or  hindrance  to  a  State  planning  board.  It  is 
nevertheless  true,  in  any  such  case  that  there  are  cer- 
tain administrative  and  political  sensitivities  that  im- 
pede, to  some  extent,  planning  activities.  For  ex- 
ample: Occasionally  the  State  board  has  been  em- 
barrassed through  the  dual  source  of  publicity  con- 
cerning problems  being  considered  by  the  board  or 
its  committees. 

The  conclusion  of  many  who  have  come  most  closely 
in  contact  with  State  officials  on  planning  questions 
is  that  they  are  inclined  to  treat  planning  in  the  light 


of  its  effect  upon  their  administrative  or  political 
careers.  Thus  far  most  of  them  have  apparently  felt 
tliat  the  movement  was  one  which  would  not  advance 
their  interests  and  so  on  the  whole  have  been  either 
lukewarm  or  hostile.  For  example,  in  one  of  the 
States,  the  chairman  of  one  of  the  subcommittees  makes 
tlie  catagorical  statement  that  the  State  official  with 
whom  his  committee's  work  is  most  closely  connected 
has  been  actively  hostile  toward  every  proposal  that  it 
has  suggested. 

This  is  in  direct  contrast  to  the  attitude  of  officers 
representing  the  Federal  departments  in  the  States 
of  the  Northwest  region.  Why  should  this  difference 
be  so  marked  ?  Why  should  men  in  charge  of  impor- 
tant State  functions  take  this  position  toward  a  move- 
ment designed  to  make  more  effective  the  work  which 
they  are  doing?  The  answer  appears  to  be  that  a 
State  office  is  on  such  an  impermanent  basis  that  men 
regard  it  as  a  temporary  job  or  way  station  on  the 
road  to  some  further  political  preferment.  Until  the 
direction  of  these  important  State  functions  is  in 
charge  of  trained  men  who  make  it  their  life  work, 
it  is  unlikely  that  this  attitude  will  be  greatly  altered. 
Men  in  these  positions  should  have  a  sense  of  a  con- 
tinuously developing  program,  of  the  need  for  tlie 
long-range  point  of  view,  of  the  need  for  effective  re- 
search to  make  that  long-range  view  fruitful.  Plan- 
ning cannot  be  secreted  within  the  brief  gaps  of  time 
left  over  from  routine  administration. 

Another  reason  for  the  apparent  difference  between 
State  and  Federal  officials  is  the  existence  within  a 
number  of  Federal  agencies  of  research  programs  and 
research  staffs.  For  example :  The  part  played  by 
the  experiment  station  of  the  forestry  organization 
in  the  Northwest  is  very  definitely  linked  with  the 
planning  work  in  land  classification  and  the  acute 
concern  with  forest  management  that  the  State  tech- 
nical advisory  subcommittees  have  so  clearly  shown. 

Since  regional  planning  must  be  based  on  State  and 
local  planning  activities,  much  of  the  work  of  the  re- 
gional commission  should  be  done  through  these  sub- 
ordinate groups.  It  should  be  a  matter  of  serious 
concern  to  the  National  Resources  Committee  what  the 
membership  of  these  planning  agencies  is.  It  ought 
to  be  interested  in  encouraging  the  selection  of  the 
type  of  membership  suited  to  the  range  of  planning 
tasks.  This  is  a  problem  which  calls  for  continuous 
observation  so  that  as  changes  occur  either  in  the  scope 
of  planning  activities  or  in  the  articulateness  of  sub- 
State-regional  areas,  the  types  of  membership  of  the 
State  boards  and  their  technical  advisory  bodies  should 
reflect  such  changes. 
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The  Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Planning 
Commission 

Four  of  the  five  members  of  this  board  are  cliair- 
men  of  the  State  planning  commissions.  Up  to  the 
present  time  they  have  assumed  little  responsibility 
for  formulating  directions  to  the  regional  planning 
and  consulting  staff.  If.  as  is  proposed  later  on  in 
the  study,  that  staff  should  be  enlarged  and  made  ready 
for  important  research  work,  there  might  come  a  need 
to  make  provision  for  a  division  of  authority  as  be- 
tween the  State  representatives  on  the  regional  plan- 
ning commission  and  the  representatives  of  the  Na- 
tional Resources  Committee,  in  the  control  of  the 
staff's  research  activities.  If  the  funds  for  the  re- 
gional staff  are  furnished  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment, and  if  the  direction  of  research  undertaken  is  to 
reflect  the  national  interest  in  regional  planning  prob- 
lems, some  definite  agreement  indicating  the  precise 
authority  of  each  segment  of  the  board  may  need  to 
be  reached. 

Already  there  have  been  symptoms  of  possible  dis- 
agreement on  questions  of  this  type.  For  example,  a 
proposed  power  market  study  evoked  considerable  con- 
cern as  to  the  plan  to  be  followed  in  carrying  out  the 
investigation — whether  the  work  would  be  done  in 
larger  part  at  the  commission's  headquarters  in  Port- 
land or  decentralized  among  research  workers  in  vari- 
ous metropolitan  and  higher-education  centers.  The 
problem  may  have  caused  particular  concern  in  its 
consideration  because  it  seemed  to  touch  the  competi- 
tive interests  of  different  sections  in  the  matters  of 
immediate  technical  employment  and  future  industrial 
expansion.  However,  the  solution  arrived  at  involved, 
logically,  both  features — centralized  control  and  co- 
ordination, and  a  maximum  practicable  decentaliza- 
tion  of  the  actual  work  of  research.  "While  it  may 
be  true  that  a  subject  such  as  the  one  cited  is  more 
likely  to  raise  issues  of  particularism  in  research,  it 
is  probable  that  it  would  be  present  in  other  research 
problems  were  the  regional  staff  enlarged  to  imdertake 
them. 

As  one  reads  the  minutes  of  the  regional  planning 
commission's  meetings,  together  with  the  abbreviated 
notes  of  discussions,  one  obtains  the  impression  that 
on  a  number  of  matters  the  commission  tends  to  think 
or  act  upon  the  basis  of  State  interests,  and  also,  often, 
upon  the  basis  of  Northwest  interests,  with  little 
emphasis  upon  the  national  interest  in  the  Northwest. 
This  can  be  illustrated  by  the  action  taken  in  the 
meeting  of  March  2,  1935,  when  the  commission 
adopted  a  blanket  endorsement  of  the  program  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Reclamation  for  irrigation  in 
each  of  the  four  Pacific  Northwest  States.  The  ac- 
tion  was  taken    upon    the    faith   of   the   commission 


in  the  Reclamation  Bureau;  but  without  special  sub- 
committee or  staff  investigation.  In  justification  for 
this  lack  of  special  inquiry  there  may  be  cited:  Tlie 
fact  that. the  program  was  then  before  the  national 
administration  in  the  work-relief  program;  and  that 
the  chairman  and  the  members  of  the  commission 
and  their  consultants  were  familiar  with  the  reclama 
tion  programs  as  a  whole  and  particularly  with  respect 
to  their  respective  States.  The  chairman  has  been 
identified  for  over  16  years  with  the  reclamation 
movement  in  the  West.  The  then  chairman  of  the  Ore- 
gon State  board  was,  for  many  years,  a  special  con- 
sultant to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  the  designing 
of  important  engineering  projects.  Another  member, 
as  an  attorney  and  civic  leader,  has  been  in  close  con- 
tact with  the  Columbia  Basin  project  and  other  recla- 
mation developments  for  a  number  of  years.  The 
fifth  member,  as  State  engineer  and  executive  officer  of 
the  State  water  conservation  board,  has  been  in  inti- 
mate technical  contact  with  the  reclamation  needs  for 
his  State  for  a  long  period.  There  was  no  specific 
consideration  of  the  conclusions  which  had  been  ar- 
rived at  by  the  National  Resources  Board's  subcom- 
mittee on  land  utilization,  tiie  conclusions  which  the 
National  Resources  Board  had  itself  endorsed  con- 
cerning new  reclamation  projects.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  writer  this  is  a  type  of  case  in  which  the  composi- 
tion of  the  regional  planning  commission  by  virtue 
of  the  preponderant  representation  of  State  entities 
was  not  in  a  position  to  take  either  a  balanced  regional 
view  of  the  reclamation  problem  or  oiie  adequately 
reflecting  the  national  policy  within  the  region. 

Other  endorsements  of  projects  have  been  made  by 
the  regional  planning  commission,  in  regard  to  long- 
term  navigation  develoiaments,  that  might  be  men- 
tioned because  of  the  apparent  brevity  of  considera- 
tion by  the  commission  and  the  lack  of  discussion  from 
the  point  of  view  of  national  planning  welfare. 

It  would  seem  to  the  writer,  therefore,  that  the  re- 
gional planning  commission  should  have  a  larger  part 
of  its  membership,  without  detracting  from  the  pres- 
ent State  representation,  which  would  reflect  the  na- 
tional planning  board  point  of  view  within  the  region. 
The  writer  has  made  suggestions  in  the  section  of 
this  report  which  deals  with  organization  for  the 
operation  of  public  works  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
representation  of  the  national  planning  agency  on  the 
regional  planning  commission  to  two  members. 

Another  phase  of  the  problem  of  representation  in 
the  regional  planning  commission's  prix-eedings  has 
to  do  with  the  planning  interests  of  the  Federal  bu- 
reaus operating  within  the  region.  As  the  matter 
now  stands  there  is  no  regular  and  formal  participa- 
tion in  the  discussions  by  officers  of  the  Forest  Service, 
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the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Reclamation  Service,  the 
National  Park  Service,  the  Geological  Survey,  and 
newer  planning  and  development  agencies  such  as  the 
Resettlement  Administration,  the  Works .  Progress 
Administration  or  Public  Works  Administration.  It 
is  true  that  at  certain  meetings  some  officers  from 
these  bureaus  have  been  called  in  where  it  was  known 
tliat  they  would  be  of  service  in  illuminating  the  dis- 
cussion. Certainly  there  is  need  for  securing  the  con- 
sideration of  the  mature  judgment  of  the  officers  of 
the  major  Federal  departments  whose  work  is  affected 
by  the  acts  of  the  regional  planning  commission,  or 
vice  versa. 

The  chief  impediment  in  the  way  of  representation 
on  the  board  of  these  Federal  departments  is  the  ques- 
tion of  numbers  and  departmental  sensitivity.  If,  to 
the  present  membership,  there  were  added  three  or 
four  members  from  the  major  Federal  agencies  operat- 
ing in  the  region,  the  question  would  immediately  be 
presented — which  agencies  to  select  and  what  would  be 
the  consequence  of  leaving  out  others?  One  has  to 
recognize  that  between  bureaus  and  departments  there 
are  traditional  rivalries  and  irritations;  even  between 
the  personnel  directing  certain  offices  within  a  region, 
there  are  likely  to  be  personal  rivalries.  On  this  ac- 
count it  seems  very  difficult  to  propose  an  explicit 
enlargement  of  the  regional  planning  commission 
which  could  stoj)  at  a  reasonable  nimiber.  To  make  it 
a  group  of  more  than  10  or  12  would  be  to  destroy  its 
effectiveness  as  a  discussion  agency;  neither  is  it  de- 
sirable to  swamp  the  State  representation  with  a  large 
number  of  Federal  bureau  officers. 

There  seems  no  way  out  of  this  Gordian  knot  but  to 
cut  it.  It  is  possible  to  satisfy  in  part  this  need  for 
Federal  bureau  representation  by  careful  composition 
of  the  regional  technical  advisory  subcommittees.  Yet 
to  allow  for  the  fullness  of  knowledge  about  the  work 
of  the  major  Federal  bureaus  that  is  needed  in  co- 
ordinated planning  the  regional  commission  must  be 
continuously  and  fully  conversant  with  that  work.  If 
all  questions  discussed  by  the  regional  commission  were 
routed,  prior  to  their  consideration,  to  technical  ad- 
visory committees  concerned  with  them  and  if  a  written 
report  were  sent  to  the  regional  commission  in  each 
case,  the  problem  would  be  partly  solved.  But  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  adhere  strictly  to  such  a  routine 
practice.  Moreover  there  are  many  exploratory  dis- 
cussions which  a  regional  commission  should  constantly 
carry  on,  where  the  exploration  ma}-  be  sterile  or 
aborted  unless  representatives  of  such  important  re- 
search and  planning  bureaus  as  forestry,  reclamation, 
Army  engineers,  and  resettlement  are  present. 

The  status  of  the  Regional  Planning  Commission 
among  the  Federal  bureaus  operating  in  the  Northwest 


is  still  quite  indefinite  and  uncertain.  To  secure  the 
position  among  them  which  is  essential  if  effective 
planning  is  to  be  aciiieved  requires  a  decided  change  in 
administrative  practice  that  will  probably  not  come 
about  unless  Federal  bureau  representation  of  some 
kind  is  secured.  The  commission  needs  the  right  to 
have  bureau  developmental  projects  of  broad  nature 
come  to  it  for  discussion  and  advice  before  they  are 
launched.  It  should  also  be  desirable,  from  their  own 
standpoint,  for  the  Federal  bureaus  to  participate  in 
the  work  of  the  regional  planning  commission.  It 
seems  to  the  writer  that  what  is  required  in  order  to 
present  an  effective  case  for  a  better  Federal  status  es- 
sential to  regional  planning  is  the  inclusion  of  such 
agencies  as  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and  the  Resettlement 
Administration.  To  illustrate  the  need  for  this  con- 
clusion, concretely,  we  may  call  attention  to  the  case 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  which  has  sweeping  legal 
powers  to  initiate  studies  dealing  with  power,  naviga- 
tion, flood  control,  and  irrigation  on  all  the  rivers  in 
this  region.  In  the  judgment  of  the  writer  it  is  illogi- 
cal to  ask  it  to  send  its  projects  to  the  regional  plan- 
ning commission,  so  long  as  that  body  does  not  contain 
some  kind  of  representation  from  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. It  is  possible  that  at  the  present  juncture  Fed- 
eral bureau  members  of  the  planning  commission  should 
not  vote.  While  that  is  not  a  fully  logical  arrange- 
ment, it  is  suggested  for  the  sake  of  furthering  the 
regional  planning  movement  and  establishment  of  a 
more  effective  mutual  status  among  the  Federal  plan- 
ning agencies  and  the  regional  planning  commission. 

The  Regional  Planning  Commission  has  suggested 
a  waj'  of  meeting  this  pi'oblem.  which  would  involve 
the  creation  of  a  Federal  coordinating  committee. 
This  committee  would  be  composed  of  the  the  chair- 
man of  the  Regional  Planning  Commission  and  of  a 
representative  from  each  of  the  following  departments: 
War  Department,  Interior  Department,  and  Agricul- 
ture Department.  The  initial  membership  may  be 
increased  b}'  adding  representatives  from  other  de- 
partments. The  purpose  of  this  committee  has  been 
indicated  "to  consider  and  work  out  solutions  of  all 
problems  of  coordination  in  regional  development  and 
conservation  .  .  .  either  upon  suggestion  of  any  of  its 
members,  or  through  reference  to  it  by  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Regional  Planning  Commission,  and 
whether  such  problems  arise  out  of  relationship  be- 
tween Federal  departments  or  between  Federal  and 
State  agencies." 

This  plan  is  susceptible  of  development  to  meet  all 
of  the  considerations  urged  in  this  analysis,  provided 
the  coordinating  committee  is  used  regularly  to  meet 
with  the  regional  commission  when  that  body  is  in 
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session.  The  difficulty  presented  at  this  point  is  the 
expansion  of  size  envisaged  in  the  proposal.  For 
the  purpose  of  coordinating  the  activities  of  Federal 
and  State  departments  in  the  region,  it  is  very  likely 
that  the  committee  will  need  to  be  enlarged  to  include 
as  many  as  10  or  12  members.  For  the  purpose  of 
regular  attendance  with  the  privileges  of  full  and  free 
discussion  at  the  meetings  of  the  regional  planning  com- 
mission, not  more  than  five  department  representatives 
should  be  present.  It  is,  moreover,  desirable  to  have 
present  at  the  commission's  meetings  those  particular 
bureaus,  as  indicated  above,  whose  activity  tends  con- 
tinuously to  interlock  with  the  Kegional  Planning 
Commission's  tasks. 

It  might  be  a  practicable  solution  of  this  matter  to 
provide  that  the  original  representation  from  the  War 
Department  should  be  a  member  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers ;  from  the  Interior  Department,  a  member  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation ;  from  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, a  member  of  the  Forestry  Service ;  and  include 
an  additional  representative  from  the  Resettlement  Ad- 
ministration. These,  and  perhaps  one  other,  might 
become  a  subcommittee  of  the  coordinating  committee 
possessing  the  added  function  of  regular  attendance 
at  the  meetings  of  the  Regional  Planning  Commission. 

If  the  development  of  this  committee  should  take 
the  directions  just  sketched,  the  proposal  of  the  Re- 
gional Planning  Commission  would  meet  the  sugges- 
tions made  by  the  writer  for  the  desired  membership  of 
the  Regional  Planning  Comniission. 

In  setting  up  a  proper  planning  organization  for  the 
region,  it  is  essential  to  take  the  risks  of  encountering 
bureau  rivalries  and  expect  that  in  time  these  will  be 
moderated  as  the  sense  of  the  value  of  cooperation  in 
planning  gains  strength.  There  is  some  hope  that 
this  may  be  realized  when  we  note  that  the  bitter 
jealousies  of  men  brought  into  State  planning  activity 
from  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  are  showing 
signs  of  distinct  moderation. 

At  the  risk  of  repetition  we  give  the  following  hy- 
pothesis concerning  the  issue  of  membership  on  the  re- 
gional commission :  The  composition  of  a  regional 
planning  commission  ought  to  be  related  to  its  objec- 
tives. The  Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Planning  Com- 
mission drew  up  for  itself  a  statement  of  its  purposes 
at  its  first  meeting  on  January  12,  1934.   This  reads : 

Objectives  shall  be : 

1.  Developed  economy  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
integrated  with  national  interests:  As  immediate 
relief  to  unemployed. 

2.  For  effective  plans  toward  profitable  use  of 
P.  "\V.  A.  projects. 

3.  To  establish  long-range  social  and  economic 
values. 

4.  To  bring  about  widened  human  opportunities 
for  this  and  succeeding  generations. 


This  statement  needs  amplification.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  we  are  dealing  with  governmental 
planning,  and  that  the  scope  of  Government  functions 
is  still  quite  limited,  leaving  a  large  sphere  for  indi- 
vidual enterprise.  We  have  tried  to  suggest  at  another 
point  the  directions  in  which  governmental  planning 
may  successfully  move.  Whatever  is  finally  achieved 
will  be  expressed  chiefly  through  the  acts  of  State, 
local  and  national  legislatures,  and  administrators. 
The  regional  plamiing  organization  is  partly  an  ex- 
pression of  the  need  for  a  body  politic  intermediate 
between  the  State  and  the  Nation,  partly  an  expres- 
sion of  the  inappropriateness  of  existing  State  bounda- 
ries, partly  an  outgrowth  of  the  federalizing  tendency 
which  I'equires  closer  articulation  between  State  and 
national  governmental  activity.  There  is  no  chance 
that  State  boundaries  will  be  changed  or  that  a  re- 
gional body  politic  will  be  created.  Therefore  these 
newly  felt  needs  must  be  realized  by  (1)  uniform 
or  coordinated  State  action,  (2)  coordinated  Federal 
activity  within  the  region,  and  (3)  integrated  Federal- 
State  action. 

If  we  keep  these  three  modes  of  realizing  planning 
purposes  in  mind,  it  will  help  us  to  see  how  a  regional 
planning  commission  must  carry  on  its  work  and 
whom  it  needs  in  its  structure  to  make  that  possible. 
Uniform  or  coordinated  State  action  (and  they  are 
not  the  same)  can  be  attained  only  through  State 
representation.  The  State  members  should  be  par- 
ticularly concerned  with  needed  uniformities  of  State 
policy  relating  to  the  conservation  and  development 
of  similar  natural  resources,  etc.  That  is  one  very 
important  way  in  which  regional  integration  may  be 
achieved.  Where  a  joint  State  administrative  organ 
is  essential  to  coordination,  that  should  be  of  great 
concern  to  the  State  members  of  a  regional  commis- 
sion. Beyond  that  they  are  indispensable  in  suggest- 
ing ways  in  which  Federal  activity  in  the  region  may 
help  or  hinder  regional  integration.  They  ouglit  to 
see  with  special  clarity  those  aspects  of  regional  wel- 
fare that  require  close  ties  with  the  Nation. 

Actually  the  largest  volmne  of  governmental  activ- 
ity that  transcends  State  lines  and  that  tends  to  inte- 
grate and  coordinate  regional  needs  is  the  work  of 
numerous  Federal  administrative  departments  oper- 
ating within  the  region.  But  to  do  their  task  well, 
they  too  need  coordination.  That  is  primarily  the 
task  of  representatives  on  the  regional  commission 
who  can  speak  for  these  Federal  activities.  It  is  also 
the  special  province  of  the  "over-all"  Federal  interests 
that  should  be  expressed  by  representation  coming 
from  the  national  planning  board. 

But  Federal  activity  in  the  region  must  also  be 
coordinated   with   similar   State   activity.     "Coorder- 
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ing"  should  be  done  by  "copartners."  If  the  Federal 
agencies  are  not  represented  on  the  regional  commis- 
sion in  a  manner  consonant  with  the  discussion  above, 
that  cannot  take  place  effectively;  only  one  partner 
will  do  the  "coordering."  The  other,  feeling  that 
after  all  as  compared  with  the  States  it  is  spend- 
ing much  more  money  and  doing  much  more  work  that 
is  regional  in  character,  is  likely  not  only  to  pay  little 
attention  to  such  "coordering"  but  will  not  be  con- 
tinuously anxious  to  keep  the  commission  advised  of 
its  anticipated  programs. 

For  these  reasons  the  regional  planning  commission 
requires  tlu-e«  types  of  representation:  (1)  Repre- 
sentatives from  State  planning  boards,  (2)  representa- 
tion from  the  national  planning  agency,  and  (3)  rep- 
resentation from  the  Federal  bureaus  most  actively 
engaged  on  work  relating  to  the  conservation  and 
development  of  natural  resources. 

Technical  Advisory  Committees — State  Boards 

Since  these  committees  are  the  chief  instruments 
for  research  and  the  formulation  of  programs  of  ac- 
tion for  the  boards,  it  is  important  that  they  enlist 
all  the  available  talent  professionally  fitted  for  this 
work  that  the  public  agencies  can  furnish.  Remark- 
able success  has  been  attained  in  doing  this.  All  of 
the  States  report  splendid  cooperation  of  the  Federal 
officials  and  great  interest  in  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  Probably  Washington  has  made  most  use  of 
the  professional  services  of  technicians  at  the  Uni- 
versity and  State  college.  This  is  due  to  the  research 
emphasis  the  Washington  council  has  preferred.  In 
Montana  and  Idaho  the  great  distances  and  the  lack 
of  adequate  travel  fmids  have  compelled  most  of  the 
committee  work  to  be  carried  on  by  correspondence. 
This  is  not  satisfactory. 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  planning  research  work  is 
the  absence  of  sufficient  office  staff  for  the  planning 
board  executives  or  the  consultants  to  build  up  a  com- 
plete and  current  inventory  of  research  work  under 
way  at  the  institutions  of  higher  learning,  and  in  the 
State  and  Federal  departments.  Such  a  clearing- 
house function  is  very  important.  Its  fulfillment  re- 
quires more  funds. 

■\\Tiile  the  pattern  of  committee  structure  is  similar 
in  all  the  States  and  for  the  regional  commission,  the 
subcommittee  structure  varies  and  the  number  of 
committeemen  differs  greatly.  In  a  number  of  cases 
the  committees  are  very  large.  The  purpose  of  sucli 
lengthy  committee  lists,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Oregon 
land-use  committee,  was  to  create  popular  support  for 
the  work  of  the  committee.  This  may  have  been  neces- 
sary in  the  early  stages  of  the  work,  but  it  is  already 


clear  that  committee  personnel  should  be  shrunk  to  a 
membership  which  will  continue  active. 

In  some  cases,  as  in  that  of  the  minerals  committee 
of  one  of  the  State  boards,  the  work  has  come  to  an 
end,  because  the  main  task  is  one  requiring  the  crea- 
tion of  a  State  department  equipped  to  make  system- 
atic investigations  into  the  mineral  deposits  of  the 
States.  Again  the  work  of  the  committee  on  maps  is 
at  a  standstill  for  the  task  such  a  group  was  able  to 
perform  was  limited  to  a  careful  review  of  the  status 
of  mapping  in  the  State  and  the  preparation  of  a  pro- 
gram of  basic  mapping  studies.  The  latter,  however-, 
must  be  carried  out  primarily  by  well-financed  Fed- 
eral agencies.  The  chairman  of  one  advisory  subcom- 
mittee in  the  same  State  feels  that  not  much  more  can 
be  done  by  his  committee  until  gateway  legislative 
changes  are  made,  and  until  more  cooperation  with 
State  administrative  officials  can  be  secured. 

In  Washington  and  Montana,  where  the  technical 
advisers  of  the  minerals  committees  are  heads  of  min- 
ing schools,  the  work  of  collecting  mineralogical  data 
and  experimentation  with  new  metallic  substances  can 
doubtless  be  continued  if  funds  can  be  found  to  con- 
tinue field  explorations  and  to  supplement  existing 
laboratory  facilities,  staff,  and  supplies. 

These  examples  are  used  to  show  that  the  boards,  and 
particularly  their  consultants,  must  be  constantly 
studying  their  technical  committee  situations  and  modi- 
fying them  as  the  peculiar  circumstances  require. 
Obviously  it  is  demoralizing  to  retain  committees  that 
cannot  function,  or  that  find  their  work  balked  for 
want  of  legislative  or  administrative  changes.  They 
also  indicate  the  importance  of  using  established  re- 
search agencies,  where  supplementary  grants  will  pro- 
duce high  returns  in  the  way  of  basic  data.  And  lastly 
it  indicates  the  need  of  sufficient  funds  to  carry  on 
effective  research. 

It  must  be  realized  that  there  is  a  limit  to  volmitary 
research  activities.  There  has  been  a  large  reservoir 
of  such  philanthropic  effort  in  the  departments  of  the 
institutions  of  higher  learning,  and  among  most  of  the 
Federal  bureaus.  But  the  stream  of  voluntary  effort 
is  bound  to  grow  smaller  as  time  goes  on,  unless  some 
moneys  are  used  to  supplement  the  institutional 
budgetary  allowances  and  bureau  appropriations.  In- 
creasing attention  must  be  given  to  this  fact. 

The  morale  of  the  technical  advisory  subcommittees 
needs  to  be  carefully  guarded.  It  would  be  difficult 
enough  to  ward  off  the  effects  of  changes  of  popular 
sentiment  toward  planning.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary 
to  notice  the  effect  on  morale  that  will  inevitably  be 
produced  by  the  feeling  that  the  committees  are  ac- 
complishing little  or  by  the  feeling  of  futility.  Here 
we  come  again  to  the  question  of  how  secure  plan- 
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ning  boards  are  with  the  legislatures,  for  the  results 
of  work  of  technical  subcommittees  will  normally  be 
expressed  in  legislative  or  administrative  i^olicies. 

It  is  desirable  to  get  clearly  in  mind  the  difference 
between  ordinary  research  and  State  planning.  State 
planning  does  not  stop  with  institutionalized  research, 
but  it  must  go  beyond  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and 
pleasure  which  that  activity  frequently  yields.  Re- 
search without  a  tendency  toward  the  creation  of  social 
policies  which  in  a  democratic  State  emanate  from  the 
legislature  and  the  elective  public  officers  is  not  plan- 
ning.    Implicit  in  Government  planning  are : 

(1)  Direct   action   by   the,   Government   agencies 
themselves,  or 

(2)  Regulation  of  private  activity  through  Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

The  men  who  serve  on  the  technical  advisory  commit- 
tees are  enlisted  because  they  are  concerned  with 
some  phase  of  State  life  which  requires  Government 
support  or  control.  Even  though  they  be  patient  and 
accept  the  fate  of  slowness  with  which  changes  of 
policy  frequently  are  made,  they  are  concerned  with 
results.  If  they  find  the  situation  in  which  they  work 
unlikely  to  produce  these  results,  in  time,  it  will  be 
almost  impossible  to  keep  them  actively  at  work.  If 
the  planning  board  is  tied  too  closely  to  the  Governor, 
there  is  great  danger  that  the  board  will  go  out  of 
existence  when  the  governorship  changes  or  when  the 
legislature  is  antagonistic  to  the  Governor.  (The  Pa- 
cific Northwest  States  have  had  many  examples  of  con- 
flict between  governor  and  legislature.)  Nevertheless 
the  planning  board  and  its  committees  must  work  to- 
ward modifications  of  social  policy.  In  this  dilemnia 
it  may  strive  to  fortify  itself  by  going  outside  the 
regular  business  of  planning,  as  has  been  done  al- 
ready, to  build  support  for  it  directly  in  public  con- 
fidence throughout  the  State.  Here  again  it  may 
be  caught  in  another  dilenima,  for,  to  secure  sustained 
public  confidence,  it  must  be  able  to  produce  visible 
results  without  legislative  and  gubernatorial  support. 
If  the  Federal  works  programs  continue  for  some  time 
and  State  and  county  planning  boards  are  made  an 
integral  part  of  the  organization  which  selects  what 
projects  shall  be  constructed  or  done,  this  function  may 
bridge  the  intenal  of  time  which  is  necessary  to  obtain 
widespread  popular  support  of  permanent  planning 
agencies  for  the  States  and  counties. 

Technical  Advisory  Councils — State 

The  general  pattern  of  planning  organization  in  the 
States  makes  provision  for  what  is  called  technical 
advisory  councils.  This  is  the  group  composed  of  the 
chairmen  and  technical  advisers  of  the  subcommittees. 
It  has  been  expected  that  this  council  would  be  the 


chief  agency  for  correlating  the  special  studies  under 
way  and  for  j^rcparing  programs  of  future  research 
for  the  consideration  of  the  planning  board.  It  might 
also  be  used  to  consider  reports  from  the  special  sub- 
committees when  those  should  deal  with  matters  touch- 
ing a  number  of  fields  covered  by  other  subcommittees. 
The  scheme  has  not  functioned  uniformly  well. 

In  Washington,  after  the  original  meeting  when  the 
advisory  council  was  formed,  it  failed  to  meet  again. 
The  reason  for  this  failure  was  the  rivalry  between 
executives  of  the  university  and  State  college.  As 
this  feeling  moderates,  of  which  there  are  indications, 
it  is  possible  that  this  council  may  revive  and  become 
an  important  part  of  the  machinery  of  planning. 

In  Oregon,  the  similar  body  has  met  six  times.  At 
its  most  recent  meeting,  it  considered  the  question  of 
how  to  keep  the  county  commissions  actively  at  work, 
discussed  the  way  in  which  these  county  bodies  might 
make  contribution  to  the  work  of  the  technical  ad- 
visory committees  of  the  State  board.  It  also  listened 
to  a  brief  report  by  the  chairman  of  each  of  the  tech- 
nical subcommittees  on  the  status  of  the  work  within 
these  committees  and  the  program  for  future  activity 
which  the  chairman  had  in  mind.  The  idea  behind 
this  part  of  the  machinery  seems  good.  But  at  least 
the  expenses  of  the  members  of  this  group  ft)r  attend- 
ing the  meetings  must  be  paid  if  it  really  is  to  have 
a  fair  chance  for  operation.  The  Oregon  planning 
board  is  now  assuming  this  cost  from  its  budget  and 
so  will  be  able  to  give  this  device  a  thorough  trial. 

The  Staff  of  the  State  Boards 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  boards  are  under- 
stafi^ed  for  the  volume  of  work  which  they  are  sup- 
posed to  do.  Owing  to  the  failure  of  State  Emergency 
Relief  Administration  to  supply  continuous  aid,  the 
consultant  to  the  Oregon  board  has  frequently  been 
without  adequate  assistance.  He  has  been  secretary 
of  the  board,  its  executive  officer,  its  promoter  of  plan- 
ning activities  as  well  as  its  consultant  and  consultant 
to  the  technical  advisory  committees.  At  the  present 
time  he  has  some  increase  in  temporarj'  engineering 
assistance.  Unless  provision  is  made  for  a  perman- 
ently increased  staff,  the  work  of  this  board  and  the 
county  planning  commissions,  depending  upon  the 
State  board,  must  suffer. 

The  Washington  Planning  Council  staff  has  two  per- 
manent men  (both  engineers)  plus  stenographic  assist- 
ance. One  of  them  acts  as  secretary,  executive  ofiicer, 
and  consultant,  while  the  other  has  spent  a  considerable 
part  of  his  time  in  research  work  and  in  public-rela- 
tions work,  including  the  formation  and  stimulation 
of  the  county  planning  commissions.  The  peculiar 
emphasis  on  natural  resources,  makes  the  problem  of 
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expansion  of  staff  somewhat  different  than  in  the 
other  States,  because  of  the  injunction  in  the  law  to 
discover  uses  for  Washington  natural  resources.  The 
present  executive  officer  feels  that  new  staff  will  be 
needed  to  push  this  side  of  the  work.  The  men  re- 
quired would  be  primarily  industrial  engineers.  At 
the  present  time  there  is  a  project  jointly  sponsored  by 
the  plaiming  council  and  State  tax  commission  for 
investigation  into  taxation  and  public  finance.  To 
make  this  project  go,  the  Washington  oilice  needs  an 
economist  with  training  in  the  field  indicated. 

The  situation  in  Montana,  indirectly,  has  provided 
more  ample  stall'  than  in  the  two  States  just  men- 
tioned. This  is  true  because  of  the  dual  character  of 
the  Montana  board.  The  executive  officer  and  secre- 
tary of  the  board  is  also  the  State  engineer.  There 
is  in  addition  to  the  consultant,  an  assistant  secretary 
who  is  likewise  trained  as  an  engineer.  The  Siamese 
twin  relationship  between  the  planning  board  and 
water  board  has  promoted  a  more  effective  joint  use 
of  staff  than  has  been  possible  in  the  other  States. 

In  Idaho,  the  staff  situation  has  been  most  difficult. 
For  a  time  (for  reasons  similar  to  those  in  Oregon) 
the  consultant  was  without  stenographic  assistance  or 
regular  office  space.  That  situation  has  improved 
since  the  recent  legislature  placed  the  planning  board 
on  a  definite  statutory  basis.  There  are  now  two  per- 
manent assistants — a  research  assistant,  trained  as  an 
engineer,  and  a  planning  assistant,  trained  as  a  land- 
scape architect. 

From  the  hasty  survey  which  it  has  been  possible 
to  make,  our  conclusion  would  be  that,  if  county  plan- 
ning is  to  go  ahead,  there  must  be  constant  stimulation 
from  the  State  planning  offices.  This  cannot  be  done 
without  staff  assignment  adequate  to  the  task  involved. 
The  staff  is  needed  to  correlate  work  of  the  State  tech- 
nical advisory  committees  to  coimty  activities  and  to 
aid  the  counties  in  moving  toward  the  objective  of 
permanent,  long-time  planning.  There  must  also  be 
sufficient  staff  on  the  State  boards  to  strengthen  the 
voluntary  activities  of  the  subcommittees.  What  this 
needs  will  depend  upon  the  personnel  situation  to  be 
found  among  the  subcommittees.  In  some  cases  the 
conunittees  need  no  help,  as  they  will  contain  members 
with  adequate  technical  training  and  sufficient  insight 
and  time  to  accomplish  the  work  assigned  to  them. 
In  other  cases,  this  is  not  true.  Here  supplemental 
assistance  must  come  from  the  permanent  staff. 

One  phase  of  the  subcommittee  work  that  has  been 
universal  has  been  the  need  for  knowledge  about  State 
and  Federal  legislation.  Nearly  every  conunittee  re- 
port which  has  been  made  contains  suggestions  for 
changes  in  the  statutes  or  points  out  obstacles  due  to 
statutory  provisions.     It  may  be  that  in  some  of  the 


States  either  a  part-time  legal  consultant  should  be 
regularly  retained  by  the  planning  board  or  that  funds 
for  the  purchase  of  legal  advice  from  a  number  of 
lawyers  having  S2>ecial  fields  of  competence  should  be 
made  availal)le.  There  is  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
members  of  one  of  the  State  boards  that  the  technical 
men  on  the  advisory  committees  and  the  staff  need 
si>ecial  training  in  the  art  of  pul^lic  relations  and  in 
civic-mindedness.  The  complaint  is  made  that  men 
trained  in  engineering  or  in  the  physical  sciences  do 
not  know  how  to  deal  with  the  public  to  secure  the 
best  results;  and  the  second  difficulty  alleged  is  that 
in  most  cases  these  men  have  what  may  be  called  the 
"private"  point  of  view,  which  is  an  impediment  in 
their  full  success  in  planning  work.  Perhaps  this  com- 
plaint may  be  remedied  to  some  extent,  so  far  as  the 
immediate  future  is  concerned,  by  the  program  of  in- 
service  training  suggested  in  another  section  of  this 
report. 

Planning  Procedures  on  the  State  Boards 

Early  in  the  history  of  the  State  planning  boards  a 
struggle  occurred  to  keep  the  boards  from  becoming 
the  unconscious  victims  of  "boosters"  practices  in  deal- 
ing with  the  questions  that  came  before  them.  They 
were  bombarded  with  requests  to  endorse,  without  in- 
vestigation, this,  that,  and  the  other  proposal.  So  far 
as  the  Oregon  and  Washington  boards  are  concerned, 
they  have  resisted  rather  successfully  that  temptation, 
for  each  explicitly  adopted  a  bylaw  to  the  effect  that 
the  board  wiU  take  no  action  until  investigation  and 
report  has  been  made.  (A  personal  examination  of 
the  Idaho  and  Montana  experiences  has  not  been 
possible,  but  members  of  the  regional  planning  com- 
mission staff  who  are  familiar  with  their  history  indi- 
cate that  it  is  similar  to  that  of  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton.) It  is  the  writer's  impression  that  there  has  been 
some  failure,  as  might  be  ex^jected,  in  view  of  the  pres- 
sure for  speedy  action,  to  live  up  to  the  principle  thus 
endorsed.  At  times  the  boards  have  referred  matters 
to  a  subcommittee  of  their  own  members  which  ought 
to  have  been  sent  to  a  teclinical  advisory  committee  for 
more  complete  study.  One  reason  for  this  is  the  grave 
difficult}'  of  securing  quick  action  by  a  technical  ad- 
visory committee  which  is  frequently  widely  dispersed 
in  its  membership. 

Another  important  question  of  procedure  and  of 
policy  is  the  attitude  which  the  planning  boards  usu- 
ally take  toward  the  reports  made  by  their  technical 
advisory  committees.  These  reports  often  come  in 
with  recommendations  for  action  by  the  legislature  or 
Congress.  The  board  is  faced  with  the  question 
whether  or  not  it  shall  endorse  the  recommendations. 
Of  coui-se,  if  the  board  feels  that  the  work  has  not 
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been  properly  done,  it  rerefers  the  matter  to  the  com- 
mittee ;  but  where  the  research  conducted  has  been  ade- 
quate, the  board  must  face  the  question  of  its  policy 
toward  its  committees'  recommendations. 

In  Washington  the  chairman  proposed  to  his  col- 
leagues that  the  council  adopt  the  practice  of  not  mak- 
ing endorsements.  Instead,  he  suggested  that  the 
council  send  the  reports  to  the  governor  or  legislature 
with  a  covering  letter  indicating  the  council's  convic- 
tion that  the  committee  had  been  properly  staffed,  and 
had  made  a  careful  study  of  the  subject  covered.  This 
principle  the  Washington  council  formally  accepted. 
Nevertheless,  it  has  not  followed  the  principle  on  a 
number  of  occasions. 

The  Oregon  Planning  Board  has  taken  a  different 
attitude.  It  has  endorsed  a  number  of  recommenda- 
tions proposed  by  the  tecltnical  advisory  committee 
reports  and  has  instructed  its  staff  to  assist  in  prepara- 
tion of  bills  to  modify  the  statutes  indicated.  In  other 
words,  it  has  made  itself  responsible  for  the  policies 
proposed  by  the  subcommittee  reports  which  it  has 
approved.  It  may  be  that  the  way  in  which  certain 
reports  were  made  to  the  Oregon  board  has  had  some 
influence  upon  their  policy  in  this  matter.  Among  the 
first  reports  to  be  presented  to  the  board  were  some 
coming  from  subcommittees  headed  bj^  members  of 
the  board.  Very  naturally  these  members  who  have 
been  in  charge  of  the  study  desire  to  see  their  work 
endorsed  and  have  presented  the  committee's  case  with 
cogency  and  conviction. 

This  question  is  a  rather  fundamental  one.  In  the 
first  place,  the  subcommittee  which  finds  its  work 
dodged  by  the  planning  board  is  not  likely  to  feel 
very  hapi^y  or  eager  to  continue  its  activity.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  board  knows  that  the  governor  or  legis- 
lature may  be  hostile  to  the  recommendations  con- 
tained. It  is  caught  in  the  dilemma  of  our  check-and- 
balance  plan  of  State  government.  Nevertheless  the 
very  nature  of  governmental  planning,  as  has  been 
said  before,  requires  changes  in  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative policy.  If  the  boards  are  then  to  be  full- 
fledged  planning  agencies,  they  cannot  dodge  the  re- 
sponsibility for  making  recommendations. 

Another  phase  of  the  structure  of  State  planning 
boards  is  the  organization  of  subcommittees  of  their 
own  members.  These  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
technical  advisory  conunittees.  The  Oregon  State 
Board  has  a  number  of  such  sulx:ommittees : 

1.  The  executive  committee  with  three  members 
which  acts  as  a  supervising  committee  over  the  staff 
personnel,  which  approves  or  disapproves  expendi- 
tures and  which  is  consulted  by  the  consultant  of 
the  board  on  all  routine  matters. 
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2.  The  planning  coordination  and  development 
committee.  This  has  two  main  tasks.  One  is  to 
coordinate  the  work  of  the  technical  advisory  com- 
mittee with  the  planning  board.  It  makes  the  as- 
signments to  the  advisory  committees  and  it  con- 
siders the  reports  of  those  committees  before  they 
are  presented  to  the  planning  board.  Its  second 
function  is  to  act  as  a  promotional  agency  for 
county  planning.  During  the  past  4  months  this 
function  has  taken  a  great  deal  of  time.  Because 
of  the  interest  of  the  institutions  of  higher  learning 
in  the  planning  movement,  Dr.  Philip  A.  Parsons, 
member  of  the  State  board  and  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Oregon,  was  released 
from  his  academic  engagements  to  spend  time  in  the 
field  on  this  work. 

3.  A  third  subcommittee  deals  with  public  works. 
This  committee  has  been  exceedingly  busy  since  it 
has  undertaken  to  review  all  State-wide  projects 
of  the  P.  W.  A.  and  W.  P.  A.  programs.  It  has  also 
had  charge  of  the  studies  connected  with  the  pro- 
posed new  State  capitol  building  which  has  been  a 
matter  involving  a  great  deal  of  time. 

4.  The  Government  organization  and  research 
committee  has  dealt  with  the  problems  presented  by 
the  proposed  study  of  State  and  local  administrative 
reorganization  and  witli  the  movement  to  consoli- 
date the  adjoining  cities  of  Marshfield  and  North 
Bend.  It  has  also  been  given  the  special  task  of 
reporting  upon  State  prison  quarters  for  first 
offenders. 

5.  The  Oregon  board  has  also  set  up  a  public  lands 
committee  which  is  divided  into  two  major  sec- 
tions— eastern  Oregon  lands  committee  and  the 
O.  &  C.  (Oregon  and  California  land  grant)  land 
committee.  Tnese  committees  really  are  dealing 
with  problems  concerning  large  subareas  of  the  State 
and  are  discussed  in  that  section  of  this  report  relat- 
ing to  regionalism. 

In  Washington  a  program  and  policies  committee 
prepares  the  agenda  for  the  monthly  meetings  and 
makes  the  appointments  to  the  special  technical  ad- 
visory subcommittees.  Its  title  might  imply  a  steer- 
ing committee  function;  but  that  is  not  the  case. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  only  one  subcommittee 
of  the  Idaho  Planning  Board  made  up  of  its  own 
members.  That  committee  consists  of  one  member  and 
the  consultant  and  handles  the  public-works  projects 
which  must  receive  approval  by  the  State  planning 
board. 

The  Montana  board  has  no  regular  subcommittees  of 
its  own  membership. 

Board  Meetings 

Board  meetings  of  the  Planning  Council  of  Wash- 
ington are  held  once  a  month,  usually  in  the  capitol, 
but  sometimes  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  The 
itinerant  practice  was  designed  in  part  to  secure  larger 
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public  interest  in  the  planning  work,  since  the  local 
citizens  are  invited  to  attend  the  meetings.  The  at- 
mosphere of  the  Washington  coiuicil's  meetings  is 
somewhat  formal.  There  is  a  public  speaking  style 
of  discussion  whicli  characterizes  the  meetings  and  to 
some  extent  impedes  the  give-and-take  that  is  requisite 
to  the  best  kind  of  discussion  results.  Doubtless  this 
is  in  part  duo  to  the  educational  objective  of  the 
meetings. 

As  one  looks  through  the  agenda  for  the  Washing- 
ton council  meetings,  the  impression  is  gained  that  the 
subject  matter  covered  at  a  single  meeting  includes 
too  many  different  fields.  It  would  appear  that  more 
progress  might  be  made  in  full  understanding  on  the 
part  of  the  council  and  those  who  hear  their  discus- 
sions, if  important  subjects  were  given  more  ample 
time  for  sustained  consideration. 

The  Oregon  board  also  meets  once  a  month.  Its 
meetings  are  much  more  informal  than  those  of  the 
Washington  council.  The  agenda  seems  to  be  based 
upon  urgent  business  of  which  there  has  been  a  great 
deal,  especially  since  the  burning  of  the  State  capitol. 

No  opportunity  has  been  afforded  your  consultant 
to  attend  the  Montana  or  Idaho  meetings,  and,  there- 
fore, no  analysis  of  their  procedure  can  be  made. 

Regional  Planning  Commission  Subcommittees, 
StaS  and  Procedure 

Technical  divisions  and  their  subcommittees. — The 
charts  (on  pp.  136  and  138)  set  forth  the  plan  of  sub- 
committees projected  for  the  Regional  Planning  Com- 
mission. Not  all  of  the  committees  have  been  ap- 
pointed and  of  those  which  have  been  appointed  only 
the  water  resources  committee  and  the  land  resources 
committee  may  be  said  to  have  functioned  effectively. 
In  these  two  cases  the  chairmen  have  been  men  who 
were  identified  with  Federal  regional  agencies  that 
were  concerned  with  the  field  covered  by  the  commit- 
tee's activity.  The  subcommittees  under  the  water 
resources  committee  have  all  been  active.  Here  per- 
sonnel of  these  committees  has  been  largely  made  up 
of  men  who  were  serving  either  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, State  government,  or  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing. Travel  expense  has  thus  been  available  for  some 
of  these  committeemen  in  connection  with  their  regu- 
lar professional  duties. 

Yet,  even  with  the  reference  to  the  water  resources 
committee,  it  cannot  be  said  that  its  subcommittees 
have  been  able  to  act  as  units;  nor  has  the  committee 
as  an  entire  group  been  able  to  meet  with  sufficient 
frequency  to  secure  the  best  results.  The  fundamental 
difficulty  here  is  the  absence  of  funds,  which  has  been 
pointed  out  earlier  in  the  study. 


It  is  of  vital  importance,  to  the  best  type  of  research 
bj'  the  State  committees  which  parallel  these  regional 
committees,  that  the  attack  upon  similar  problems 
should  be  planned  in  advance  along  the  lines  which 
will  yield  the  best  results  for  the  entire  region.  This 
can  be  illustrated  by  the  teclinique  which  was  used 
when  the  land  planning  studies  were  launched  with 
special  funds  made  available  by  the  appointment  of 
the  National  Kesources  Board  with  a  land  planning 
committee,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  L.  C.  Gray. 
The  State  land  planning  consultants  and  the  regional 
consultant  met  before  the  investigations  were  launched 
to  work  out  standard  map  forms,  report  forms,  and 
other  modes  of  graphic  representation  for  the  data 
which  they  were  about  to  collect.  This  is  the  kind  of 
approach  to  a  great  deal  of  research  in  the  region  that 
should  be  regularly  used. 

Another  reason  for  much  closer  contact  than  has 
been  possible  between  these  State  technical  subcom- 
mittees is  the  opportunity  which  it  affords  to  avoid 
the  mistakes  and  profit  by  the  success  of  each  State 
group.  Oftentimes  short  cuts  can  be  discovered  which 
can  be  taken  by  all  the  States  after  some  State  has 
worked  them  out.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  work 
done  in  Lewis  County,  Wash.,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  State  planning  council,  where  the  school  children 
prepared  the  present  land  use  inventory.  The  chair- 
man of  the  State  land  use  committee  looked  upon  this 
enterprise  as  a  kind  of  laboratory  test  permitting  the 
development  of  sufficient  experience  so  that  when  the 
work  was  extended  to  the  other  counties  of  the  State 
it  might  be  done  with  greatest  expedition  and  most 
effectiveness.  During  that  experience  many  things 
were  learned  not  only  as  to  what  should  be  done  but 
what  should  not  be  done.  This  information  has  never 
been  communicated  in  any  complete  or  effective  fash- 
ion to  the  similar  committees  of  the  other  States.  It 
is  the  kind  of  experience  which  the  regional  land  use 
committee  should  review  and  pass  on  to  the  benefit 
of  all  the  State  groups  concerned  with  this  kind  of 
work. 

The  membership  of  the  regional  technical  advisory 
subcommittees  is  intended  to  include  the  chairman  of 
each  of  the  similar  State  subcommittees.  In  a  good 
many  cases  it  may  be  desirable  to  include  also  the 
technical  advisers  of  the  State  subcommittees  making 
two  representatives  from  each  State.  It  is  clear,  for 
example,  that  in  Washington  where  this  double  device 
is  used,  the  men  holding  these  positions  should  in 
many  cases  both  be  identified  with  the  Regional  Plan- 
ning Commission's  subcommittees.  It  is  also  clear 
that  on  these  regional  technical  subcommittees  a  sys- 
tematic representation   of  the  Federal  agencies  that 
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are  engaged  in  different  types  of  planning  activity 
should  be  provided.  AMiile  some  of  these  agencies  are 
now  represented  on  the  State  committees,  and  on  cer- 
tain regional  committees,  they  are  not  well  represented 
on  the  latter.  A  list  of  Federal  agencies  operating  in 
the  region  that  ought  to  find  recognition  in  this  sub- 
committee organization  would  include: 

Department  ot  Agriculture Resettlement  AdmlnistratioQ. 

Forest  Service. 

Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 

Biological  Survey. 

Soil  Conservation  Service. 
Department  of  the  Interior Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

General  Land  Office. 

Grazing  Office. 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Geological  Survey. 

Bureau  of  Mines. 

National  Park  Service. 

Department  of  War Corps  of  Engineers. 

Department  of  Commerce Bureau  of  Air  Commerce. 

Bureau  of  Fisheries. 

Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

Department  of  Labor Reemployment  Service. 

Federal  Coordinator  of  Transportation. 
Public  Works  Administration.]  % 
Works  Progress  Administration. 
National  Emergency  Council. 

A  word  of  warning  should  be  expressed  which  grows 
from  some  experiences  with  regional  subcommittees. 
Men  should  not  be  asked  to  serve  as  chairmen  who  are 
not  actively  identified  with  the  State  planning  work 
on  the  similar  State  subcommittee  or  with  some  re- 
gional Federal  agency  whose  work  relates  to  the  same 
field.  Committees  which  have  had  outside  chairmen 
have  been  uniformly  and  almost  completely  inactive. 
This  injunction  would  also  avoid  a  definite  danger 
of  "stuffed  shirtism"  when  people  not  engaged  in 
planning  are  selected  for  chairmanships. 

The  only  special  regional  subcommittee  which  has 
dealt  with  an  area  problem  covering  large  sections  of 
two  States  is  the  Columbia  Gorge  committee.  Driven 
by  the  intelligent  and  intense  interest  of  its  chairman 
and  aided  by  the  allotment  of  work-relief  funds  for 
the  technical  services  required,  it  has  made  a  very 
important  contribution  to  one  aspect  of  regional  plan- 
ning in  this  area.  Wliether  such  a  subcommittee 
would  logically  have  been  called  for  had  there  been  an 
inter-county  area  planning  group  on  each  side  of  the 
Columbia  River  in  the  Cascade  Gorge  is  not  certain; 
but  without  such  an  intercounty  and  interstate  organ- 
ization, the  special  regional  subcommittee  was  exceed- 
ingly appropriate  for  the  subject  matter  which  it  has 
handled.  The  difficulties  which  this  last  committee 
experienced  in  connection  with  its  first  chairman's 
resignation  furnish  another  illustration  of  the  im- 
portance of  money  for  effective  planning  work.  In 
this  case  the  first  chairman  was  willing  to  give  the  time 
but  did  not  feel  he  should  pay  his  own  travel  and 
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clerical  expense.  The  second  chairman  has  asstmaed 
these  financial  obligations.  Such  philanthropic  be- 
havior cannot  be  counted  upon  in  setting  up  a  regional 
subcommittee  system. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  not  only  must  there  be  provi- 
sion for  paying  these  necessary  travel  and  clerical  ex- 
penses but  for  compensating  a  good  many  of  the 
regional  subcommittee  chairmen  on  a  part-time  basis. 
This  is  illustrated  by  a  recent  letter  received  from  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on  fisheries.  This 
gentleman  indicates  his  intention  to  resign  from  that 
post  because  he  cannot  devote  the  large  amomit  of  time 
necessary  to  the  proper  accomplishment  of  the  work 
involved.  He  proposes  the  appointment  of  a  paid 
chairman.  This  proposal  indicates  the  need  of  some 
kind  of  financial  arrangement  that  will  permit  the 
commission  to  claim  a  definite  portion  of  the  chair- 
man's time  for  its  committee  work.  In  a  good  many 
cases  if  the  chairmen  are  selected  from  State,  Federal, 
or  university  positions  this  compensation  need  not  be 
very  large.  It  should  be  large  enough  to  release  these 
men  from  their  other  duties  long  enough  to  do  an  ef- 
fective piece  of  work.  It  should  also  be  sufficient  to 
make  these  men  feel  that  that  work  was  really  for  the 
planning  commission  rather  than  a  supplemental  effort 
for  the  bureau  or  institution  to  which  they  were  at- 
tached. Oiily  in  this  way  can  genuine  control  and 
direction  by  the  regional  commission  be  obtained.  The 
fisheries  chairman's  proposal  goes  further  as  it  sug- 
gests a  full-time  paid  chairman.  Where  full-time  serv- 
ices are  required  to  deal  with  a  segment  of  the  planning 
work,  the  person  so  retained  should  be  a  regular  staff 
member  of  the  planning  commission.  This  leads  to  our 
next  subject  which  is  the  regional  staff. 

Regimial  Staff  and  Chairman. — It  seems  patent  that, 
to  keep  the  research  functions  of  the  technical  advisory 
subcommittees  going  properly,  there  must  be  additions 
to  the  permanent  regional  planning  staff.  This  would 
not  only  take  the  form  of  enlargement  of  secretarial 
aid  available  to  the  advisory  committees,  but  also  more 
ample  office  staff  and  more  consulting  service.  The  lat- 
ter is  particularly  needed  to  guide  and  coordinate  tlie 
many  i-esearch  projects  which,  under  proper  reinforce- 
ment of  the  committee  system,  would  be  simultaneously 
under  way. 

During  the  past  2  years  the  chairman's  main  task 
has  been  to  enlist  public  and  official  support  for  the 
planning  idea.  It  has  been  necessary  to  overcome  not 
only  the  inertia  of  prejudice  and  ignorance,  but  to 
secure  active  interest  and  support  for  regional  and 
State  planning.  The  perfection  of  the  planning 
structure  and  the  actual  attainment  of  planning  ob- 
jectives have  necessarily  been  delayed  until  this  move- 
ment had  been  built  up  to  a  point  of  general  acceptance. 
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This  promotional  work  and  organizational  activity 
has  necessarily  absorbed  a  large  part  of  the  energy  of 
the  chairman  of  the  regional  commission.  The  writer 
feels  that  the  situation,  has  reached  a  stage  where  a 
shift  in  emphasis  must  soon  be  made.  That  shift, 
while  not  implying  that  promotion  and  publicity  for 
planning  will  ever  cease,  does  require  that,  relatively, 
it  should  decline  in  importance  and  time  required. 

Increasing  attention  should  be  given  to  the  general 
direction  of  planning.  The  work  of  the  staff  and  of 
the  technical  advisory  subcommittees  should  become 
matters  of  growing  attention  on  the  part  of  the  chair- 
man. To  give  this  general  direction  to  planning  stud- 
ies means  that  the  chairman  must  participate,  not  as 
a  technician,  but  as  a  continuously  careful  student  of 
planning  problems. 

The  second  task,  which  looms  ahead  for  the  chair- 
man, is  that  of  integrating  regional  planning  with 
national  planning.  This  will  require  better  channels 
of  information  flowing  both  ways  between  the  national 
planning  agency  and  the  region.  But  in  addition  to 
this,  it  means  the  chairman  must  be  constantly  in 
touch  with  the  basic  studies  under  way  or  completed 
by  the  national  planning  agency ;  that  he  must  be  con- 
versant with  Congressional  and  administrative  policies 
of  importance  to  regional  planning;  and,  that  he  must 
be  conveying  to  the  national  planning  agency  the  needs 
and  planning  discoveries  within  the  region.  All  of 
these  interests  and  activities  ought,  of  course,  to  be 
shared  with  the  other  members  of  the  regional  plan- 
ning commission;  but,  as  their  leader,  it  is  the  chair- 
man's peculiar  task  to  carry  through  this  integrating 
function. 

Probably  the  fullest  chance  of  success  to  blend  re- 
gional and  national  plans  requires  such  change  in  the 
structure  of  the  national  planning  agency,  as  will  in- 
clude the  chairman  of  each  regional  commission. 

Procedure  and  meetings  of  the  regional  commis- 
sion.— A  decision  was  made  at  the  meeting  of  Decem- 
ber 22,  1934,  that  thereafter  the  commission  should 
meet  every  2  months.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  pressure 
of  business  since  March  has  caused  more  frequent 
meetings.  This  increased  frequency  ought  to  continue 
if  the  commission  is  to  properly  develop  its  own  esprit 
de  corps  and  sense  of  "corporateness."  This  is  a  mat- 
ter of  importance  for  the  effective  functioning  of  the 
commission  in  regional  planning. 

We  have  discussed  above  the  practice  which  has 
been  adopted  to  hold  a  meeting  of  the  State  and 
regional  consultants  on  the  day  prior  to  each  re- 
gional conunission  meeting.  The  consultants  on  these 
occasions,  in  addition  to  other  activities,  plan  proposals 


to  be  presented  to  the  commission  and  discuss  matters 
which  are  placed  upon  the  agenda  of  the  commission's 
meeting  and  prepare  themselves  to  make  recommenda- 
tions. This  meeting  is  a  very  important  tool  for  aid- 
ing the  deliberations  of  the  commission  and  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  continued. 

A  very  important  decision  was  taken  by  the  com- 
mission at  its  meeting  on  March  2,  1935.  It  arose  out 
of  the  request  emanating  from  the  Portland  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  presented  by  one  of  the  commission 
members,  that  the  regional  planning  commission  en- 
dorse a  certain  proposal  calling  for  the  sale,  at  a  very 
low  rate,  of  Bonneville  power  to  paper  mills.  The 
majority  of  the  commission  was  quick  to  see  the  bear- 
ing of  this  request  upon  its  planning  function.  The 
commission,  therefore,  adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

Be  it  resolved.  That  all  such  projects  so  submitted 
shall  be  referred  first  to  the  planning  consultant  of 
the  commission,  and  its  staff,  for  investigation  and 
report  before  the  commission  takes  action. 

The  ability  of  the  commission  to  live  up  consistently 
to  this  very  excellent  rule  of  policy  will  depend  to 
some  extent  upon  the  amplitude  of  its  staff,  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  advisory  committee  system  and  the  fre- 
quency of  meetings.  If  the  staff  or  the  conmiittees 
are  not  equipped  to  go  much  deeper  into  proposals  than 
the  members  of  the  commission  themselves,  this  rule 
will  tend  to  be  disregarded.  Also  if  the  meetings  of 
the  commission  are  held  only  once  in  2  months  and 
the  number  of  proposals  which  come  before  it  increase, 
the  desire  to  get  something  done  within  a  reasonable 
time  will  also  tend  to  break  down  the  rule.  A  compro- 
mise procedure  growing  out  of  this  latter  situation  is 
illustrated  by  another  action  taken  at  the  same  meet- 
ing at  which  this  rule  was  adopted.  That  action  was 
an  agreement,  in  regard  to  a  proposal  looking  toward 
the  increase  of  the  area  coming  under  the  Taylor 
Grazing  Act,  that  the  matter  be  referred  to  the  land 
consultants  for  a  report.  The  latter,  when  prepared, 
would  be  transmitted  to  each  member  of  the  commis- 
sion, and,  if  the  commission  members  should  then  give 
their  appi*oval  in  writing,  that  approval  would  stand 
as  the  action  of  the  commission  at  its  March  meeting. 
"While  there  may  doubtless  be  certain  urgent  matters 
to  justif}'  this  kind  of  procedure,  it  is  a  doubtful 
expedient  for  deciding  important  planning  policies. 
This  practice  omits  the  benefits  which  flow  from  group 
thinking  that  is  an  accompaniment  of  the  discussion 
when  the  whole  membership  meets  together.  "While 
it  may  be  necessary  in  certain  instances  to  use  this 
technique  for  arriving  at  planning  judgments,  it 
should  alwaj's  be  recognized  that  it  is  a  make-shift 
compromise  and  not  conducive  to  mature  consideration. 
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The  Relation  of  the  Pacific 

Northwest  Regional  Planning  Commission  to  a 

National  Planning  Agency 

Introduction 

Regional  planning  cannot  stop  ^Yith  the  considera- 
tion of  regional  interests  alone.  What  happens  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  in  the  failure  of  the  States  which 
compose  it  to  conserve  or  to  properly  develop  the  re- 
sources within  the  region  is  a  matter  of  national  con- 
cern. In  a  sense  the  regional  population  and  the  po- 
litical agencies  which  act  for  them  are  custodians  of 
great  raw  material  supplies  concerning  which  the  Na- 
tion, as  well  as  the  regional  population,  is  vitally  af- 
fected. If  they  are  wasted,  irreparable  national,  as 
well  as  regional,  damage  will  have  been  done.  If 
they  are  wiseh'  used,  benefits  will  flow  out  not  only 
into  the  locality  but  into  the  Nation  at  large.  This 
point  of  view  is  well  expressed  by  the  report  of  the 
water  planning  committee  of  the  National  Resources 
Board,  which  described  the  national  concern  with  con- 
servation of  water  in  the  following  words : 

In  the  interests  of  the  national  welfare,  there  must 
be  national  control  of  all  the  running  waters  of  the 
United  States,  from  the  desert  trickle  that  may 
make  an  acre  or  two  productive,  to  the  rushing  flood 
waters  of  the  Mississippi.  .  .  .  The  task  of  mak- 
ing and  carrying  out  a  national  water  policy  will 
involve  many  agencies,  some  existing,  some  of  which 
must  be  created.  It  will  take  a  long  time.  It  will 
demand  the  highest  order  of  statesmanship  and  pa- 
triotism. .  .  .  Here,  as  in  other  things  that  we  do 
and  plan,  our  children's  children  should  have  cause 
to  thank  us — not  reproach  us. 

Among  other  reasons  for  this  concern  of  the  entire 
Nation  in  the  Northwest  are  such  considerations  as 
the  following: 

First.  The  investment  of  large  sums  of  national 
money  in  great  public  works.  This  region,  like  other 
parts  of  the  West,  has  been  a  field  for  large  Federal 
expenditures  for  irrigation — expenditures  which  are 
likely  to  continue.  It  has  also  received  millions  of 
dollars  for  river  and  harbor  developments,  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  parts  of  the  United  States  with  simi- 
lar ocean  and  river  facilities.  During  the  past  20 
years  huge  sums  have  been  invested  in  Federal-aid 
highways.  There  is  now  beginning  a  large  outlay  in 
hydroelectric  development  which  may  continue  until 
(he  water  powers  of  this  region  are  fully  harnessed  for 
human  use.  It  may  be  anticipated  that  still  further 
funds  will  be  spent  for  flood  control,  though  with 
probably  certain  local  contributions  required. 

Second.  There  is  the  Federal  concern  with  its  own 
domain,  which,  as  has  been  explained,  covers  enormous 
districts  within  the  four  Northwestern  States.     The 


forests  in  the  mountain  area,  the  minerals,  and  the 
grazing  areas  are  all  affected  by  the  quality  of  plan- 
ning effort  displayed  by  the  Regional  Commission  and 
its  State  colleagues. 

Third.  There  are  the  new  Federal  financial  obli- 
gations assumed  during  the  past  few  years  for  the 
relief  of  the  unemployed.  The  expenditures  of  huge 
sums  both  for  direct  relief  and  for  work  relief  is  a 
sufficient  basis  for  the  right  to  have  some  influence 
in  creating  the  conditions  of  regional  activity  which 
affect  employment.  Here  the  National  Government 
has  entered  the  realm  of  social  planning,  with  its  pro- 
posals for  unemployment  insurance,  old-age  pensions, 
the  retirement  of  marginal  lands,  and  the  resettlement 
of  the  population  on  good  lands.  How  far  it  may  go 
in  this  direction  is  not  clear,  but  if  it  retains  the  activ- 
ities just  listed,  it  has  a  very  important  new  place 
in  the  programs  that  may  be  developed  by  the  planning 
agencies  within  the  region. 

It  may  be  interjected  at  this  point  that  the  region 
in  turn  needs  the  guidance  of  a  national  planning 
agency  which  has  a  permanent,  definite  status  in  the 
national  organization.  Such  a  status  involves  the 
recognized  function  of  having  other  national  agencies, 
with  progi-ams  affecting  the  ccmservation  of  natural 
resources  or  the  new  social  programs  recently  under- 
taken, listen  to  the  informed  advice  of  that  national 
planning  board.  To  gain  this  position,  apart  from 
legislative  buttresses  that  may  be  required,  the  national 
board  must  be  given  sufficient  funds  to  employ  a  staff 
that  can  carry  on  the  research  work  required  to  make 
its  advice  to  the  other  national  agencies  and  to  the 
regional  planning  commissions  worth  having.  It  also 
needs  to  participate  in  work  of  other  Federal  planning 
agencies.  A  regional  planning  commission,  no  matter 
how  effective  its  work  within  the  region  may  be,  fre- 
quently requires  action  by  national  departments  or  by 
Congress  to  make  its  work  effective.  A  national  plan 
ning  board  with  real  status  and  influence  is  the  only 
satisfactory  answer. 

This  point  can  be  illustrated  by  the  present  situa- 
tion concerning  the  salmon  fisheries  in  the  Pacific 
Nortliwest.  Here  is  a  case  in  which  the  regional  sub- 
committee on  fisheries  and  the  Washington  State  Plan- 
ning Council's  division  have  made  careful  investiga- 
tion into  a  problem  of  urgent  importance  affec-ting 
the  future  of  the  sockeye-salmon  industry.  These 
State  and  regional  subcommittees  and  boards  have 
given  careful  attention  to  the  proposed  Pugct  Sound- 
Fraser  River  Treaty,  designed  to  do  for  this  branch 
of  the  fishing  industry  in  the  Northwest  what  the 
halibut  fisheries  agreement  has  done  for  halibut.  De- 
spite this  work  and  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
tlie  proposals  made  have  apparently  been  unable  to 
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secure  proper  hearing  at  the  Nation's  Capital.  The 
persons  in  the  Northwest  concerned  with  this  impor- 
tant conservation  project  feel  that  the  National  Re- 
sources Committee  cannot  be  effective  in  this  matter, 
since  it  has  no  national  technical  committee  on  fishery 
resources  to  consider  and  support  their  plan  and  since 
the  National  Resources  Conunittee,  as  now  organized, 
cannot  give  the  sustained  interest  and  effort  to  this 
one  of  its  many  activities.  There  is  cogent  reason 
to  believe  that  the  real  deciding  influences  in  this 
crucial  regional  fishery  matter  will  be  two  United 
States  Senators  and  an  advisory  fishery  committee 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  That  com- 
mittee has  no  connection  with  the  regional  or  national 
planning  conmiittee  structure. 

The  chairman  of  the  regional  subcommittee  feels 
that  if  these  recommendations  can  be  so  completely 
lost  sight  of,  it  is  futile  to  continue  planning  activity 
in  the  region. 

Stafi  Relationships 

The  National  Resources  Board  is  represented  by  one 
member  only  on  the  Regional  Planning  Commission, 
the  chairman.  In  the  selection  of  consulting  staff  for 
the  regional  commission  and  the  four  States,  the  proc- 
ess has  been  for  the  Mational  Board  to  act  as  an  ap- 
proving agency  upon  the  recommendations  of  the 
regional  chairman.  In  the  selection  of  State  con- 
sultants, the  regional  chainnan  has  made  his  nomina- 
tions after  discussion  with  the  State  planning  boards. 

Returning  to  the  matter  of  backgrounds,  the  profes- 
sion of  two  members  of  the  consulting  staff  of  the  re- 
gional-plamiing  commission  and  of  three  of  the  four 
State  consultants  is  engineering.  One  State  consultant 
has  been  identified  with  agricultural  work  for  one  of 
the  western  railroads.  So  far  as  can  be  judged  at  the 
present  time  these  men  have  been  as  well  equipped 
for  their  duties  as  could  be  expected  for  a  new  and  un- 
tried field  into  wliich  they  have  been  inducted.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  after  certain  crisis  phases  of  plan- 
ning activity  in  some  of  the  States  have  been  met, 
there  may  be  a  shift  in  the  planning  functions  requir- 
ing somewhat  different  talent.  In  this  case,  it  may  be 
desirable  to  supplement  the  present  staff  with  sufficient 
consulting  service  to  care  for  the  new  functions. 

In  any  event,  the  men  now  holding  these  positions 
for  the  regional  and  State  planning  boards  are  mar- 
iners on  an  uncharted  sea.  They  must  find  their  way 
from  point  to  point  as  they  go,  hoping  to  see  far 
enough  ahead  to  have  at  least  a  sense  of  the  probable 
direction  their  work  should  take.  It  seems  peculiarly 
appropriate,  therefore,  that  the  National  Resources 
Committee  give  consideration  to  the  creation  of  some 


form  of  in-service  training  to  these  State  and  regional 
consultants.  This  may  not  require  formal  instruc- 
tional facilities,  but  it  does  need  a  systematic  collec- 
tion of  the  best  experience  that  can  be  extracted  from 
the  work  of  the  other  State  and  regional-planning 
commissions  and  the  transmission  of  that  experience 
in  the  most  effective  way  to  all  of  the  men  in  charge 
of  the  staff  work  for  the  State  and  regional  commis- 
sion in  the  Northwest.  It  may  involve  the  iJrovisions 
of  funds  with  which  to  bring  to  the  Northwest  men 
who  arc  doing  a  particularly  worthwhile  piece  of 
work  in  other  States  or  regions.  It  may  require  the 
periodic  assembly  of  the  consultants  at  the  Nation's 
Capital  for  the  purposes  of  mutual  information,  stim- 
ulation, and  guidance.  Whatever  the  form  taken,  it 
is  clear  that  there  is  urgent  need  to  make  quickly  and 
continuously  available  the  best  in  planning  insights 
that  can  be  discovered. 

It  seems  necessary  to  comment  here  upon  the  finan- 
cial relationship  now  existing  between  the  National 
Resources  Committee  and  the  State  consultants.  At 
the  present  time  they  are  employed  upon  a  20-day 
basis  by  the  national  committee.  In  Oregon  the  ad- 
ditional period  of  each  month  is  paid  for  by  the  Ore- 
gon planning  board.  In  Montana,  it  is  met  by  the 
Montana  Chamber  of  Commerce.  In  Idaho  the  con- 
sultant goes  without  additional  pay.  Presumably  the 
Washington  council  will  meet  the  extra  costs  now  that 
it  is  given  similar  consulting  service.  It  must  be  con- 
ceded  that  the  Idaho  situation  is  undesirable  and  the 
Montana  situation  may  be  characterized  as  unhealthy. 
It  ought  not  to  be  possible  for  a  private  agency,  rep- 
resenting a  particular  economic  group  which  fre- 
quently comes  in  conflict  with  other  groups  within 
the  State  electorate,  to  assmne  this  kind  of  financial 
obligation.  It  is  clear  that  whatever  basis  of  sharing 
costs  between  the  National  Resources  Committee  and 
the  States  which  may  be  agi'eed  upon,  the  position 
should  be  on  a  monthly  basis.  However  different  the 
situation  elsewhere  may  be,  it  is  wise  to  subsidize  these 
States  in  tliis  way  in  order  to  get  planning  started. 
It  is  also  clear  that  it  will  be  wise  to  continue  it  both 
because  the  State  plamiing  function  is  still  insecure  and 
because  it  furnishes  an  indispensable  connection  with 
the  regional  planning  commission.  This  arrangement 
makes  coordination  between  the  regional  and  State 
offices  effective,  so  far  as  a  single  position  can  accom- 
plish that.  It  will  probably  be  desirable  at  certain 
times  for  the  National  Resources  Committee  or  the 
national  planning  agency  to  furnish  additional  funds 
for  consulting  service,  whenever  special  objectives  of 
particular  importance  require  it.  There  is  also  a  need 
to  place  the  selection  of  these  men  upon  a  permanent 
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basis,  ending  the  system  of  semij-early  appointments 
for  State  consultants. 

The  Routing  of  Instructions 

In  routing  of  information  or  instructions  to  the 
State  planning  consultants,  it  is  desirable  to  pour 
these  through  the  regional  commission  offices.  The 
practice  has  departed  from  this  principle  probably  be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  regional-planning  commissions 
in  other  parts  of  the  Nation.  Instructions  given 
directly  to  the  State  consultants  tend  to  produce  two 
difficulties.  First,  it  is  made  almost  impossible  to 
produce  the  proj^er  refinements  and  adaptations  fre- 
quently needed  to  get  best  results.  Such  refinements, 
the  regional  office  will  frequently  be  in  a  position  to 
make.  It  is  rather  intimately  in  contact  with  the  work 
going  on  and  can  get  much  better  returns  for  thn 
National  Board  in  most  instances  than  the  board  can 
get  for  itself.  The  second  difficulty  produced  by  the 
practice  indicated  is  that  it  makes  for  iiTitation.  This 
is  inevitable  because  the  regional  staff  finds  itself  fre- 
quently ignorant  of  what  is  going  on  until  after  the 
event  has  transpired,  and  it  is  unable  to  make  the  con- 
tribution which  its  experience  and  connection  with  the 
details  of  the  area  make  possible.  On  the  part  of  thci 
State  staff  the  irritation  arises  since  the  requests  for 
special  activity  have  frequently  falleii  at  times  when 
the  burden  of  other  work  was  absorbing  all  the  energy 
possible  to  give.  A  more  systematic  recognition  of  the 
functions  which  the  regional  office  may  perform  in  the 
routing  of  requests  and  instructions  will  produce  better 
results. 

Relations  of  Regional 

and  National  Technical  Committees 

Perhaps  one  of  the  major  drawbacks  in  the  practice 
affecting  the  work  in  the  Northwest  is  the  lack  of  ar- 
ticulation between  the  technical  advisory  committees 
appointed  by  the  National  Resources  Committee  and 
the  similar  technical  committees  operating  for  the 
State  and  regional  planning  groups. 

There  have  been  distinguished  illustrations  of  excel- 
lent coordination  between  these  research  activities  car- 
ried on  simultaneously  on  the  national,  regional,  and 
State  levels.  The  best  example  is  that  of  the  land- 
planning  section  of  the  National  Resources  Board  and 
the  land-policies  section  of  the  A.  A.  A.  In  that  case 
a  special  staff  was  appointed  for  the  Pacific  Northwest 
region  with  a  land-planning  consultant  for  each  State 
and  for  the  region  as  a  whole.  Here  the  work  was  de- 
veloped in  cooperation  with  the  regional  and  State 
committees  and  staff,  with  beneficial  results,  certainly 
for  the  regional  and  State  committees.     It  must  have 


been  of  importance  in  helping  the  national  committee 
fill  out  its  national  picture  of  land  information. 

AVhen  the  water  planning  committee  was  created 
to  carry  on  a  Nation-wide  study,  a  regional  consult- 
ant was  appointed  by  the  National  Resources  Commit- 
tee, though  without  the  advance  advice  of  the  Regional 
Planning  Commission.  After  his  appointment  the  re- 
gional staff  arranged  for  contact  between  that  consult- 
ant and  the  committee  chairmen  within  the  region. 
There  was,  however,  no  direct  conunittee  participation 
and  sharing  in  the  research  activity.  This  failure  to 
make  as  complete  use  as  might  have  been  possible  of 
the  regional  and  State  groups  set  up  for  research  pur- 
poses in  the  same  field  is  particularly  important  in 
view  of  the  recommendations  made  by  that  committee 
which  expressed  the  great  need  for  cooperation  of 
State,  local,  regional,  and  national  agencies  if  the  effec- 
tive use  and  conservation  of  water  resources  are  to  be 
secured. 

The  mineral  policies  committee  appointed  by  the 
National  Resources  Board,  which  reported  last  Jan- 
uary, carried  on  its  work  quite  independently  of  re- 
gional and  State  technical  subcommittees.  It  also 
stressed  in  its  conclusions  the  importance  of  State  ac- 
tion, particularly  involving  modifications  of  the  tax 
laws,  as  a  means  of  conserving  mineral  resources.  It 
urged  the  development  of  interstate  compacts  as  an- 
other method  of  attaining  the  objectives  sought.  It 
seems  unfortunate,  therefore,  that  any  chance  to  edu- 
cate State  and  regional  planning  groups  through  the 
process  of  sharing  in  the  research  activity,  or  at  least 
sharing  in  the  knowledge  while  the  activity  was  going 
on,  should  be  overlooked. 

On  January  9,  1935,  announcement  was  made  in  a 
release  by  the  National  Resources  Board  of  the  crea- 
tion of  a  technical  advisory  committee  on  stream  and 
water  pollution.  Not  until  the  release  of  September 
30,  which  arrived  at  the  regional  office  October  2,  and 
which  announced  the  findings  of  this  committee,  did 
the  regional  commission  know  of  its  work.  In  this 
case  it  maj^  be  said  that  the  subcommittees  to  whom 
this  type  of  problem  has  been  assigned  in  the  North- 
west region  and  States  have  not  been  very  active.  It 
would  have  been  a  splendid  chance  had  they  been 
brought  into  the  research  enterprise  to  energize  them 
and  to  develop  interest  on  the  part  of  the  State  plan- 
ning boards  which  might  facilitate  the  adoption  of 
State  and  local  policies  which  will  be  necessary  to 
achieve  the  objectives  of  the  committee.  These  were 
stated  by  the  National  Resources  Board  to  be : 

A  crystallization  of  possible  relationships  between 
Federal  and  State  agencies  will  be  undertaken  and 
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suggestions  for  joint  participation  in  abatement  of 
stream  pollution  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  findings 
of  the  committee. 

The  recommendations  just  amiounced  call  for  a  six- 
jjoint  progiam  in  which  State  and  regional  action  will 
play  a  key  part. 

A\niile  the  regional  and  the  State  boards  have  been 
quite  free  in  reconmiending  lines  of  policj'  to  the 
National  Kesources  Board,  dealing  with  urgent  plan- 
ning problems,  there  has  not  been  a  corresponding  use 
by  the  National  Resources  Board  of  the  regional  and 
State  commissions.  The  special  repoi'ts  made  by  the 
committees,  to  which  reference  has  just  been  made, 
have  in  every  case  contained  important  recommenda- 
tions of  policy  which  would  require  for  their  fulfill- 
ment State  and  local  action.  We  have  already  indi- 
cated what  some  of  these  proposals  were,  but  many 
other  recommendations  of  the  same  sort  have  been 
imbedded  in  these  reports.  If  the  work  of  the  Na- 
tional Committees  is  to  bear  fruit,  it  seems  necessary 
that  a  systematic  and  continuous  effort  be  made  to 
solicit  the  careful  consideration  by  the  regional  and 
State  planning  commissions  of  their  proposals.  It  is 
doubtful  if  the  members  of  the  State  planning  boards 
have  read  these  committee  reports.  Surely  the  best 
way  to  acquaint  them  with  the  research  bearing  upon 
their  own  tasks  is  to  insist  that  they  give  the  recom- 
mendations consideration  and  report  their  reactions 


back  to  the  National  Resources  Conunittee.  In  this 
way  the  process  of  educating  tlie  Stat«  and  regional 
commissions  in  the  national  implications  of  their  woik 
and  in  pushing  the  reports  toward  the  stage  of  fulfill- 
ment can  be  greatly  facilitated. 

Conclusion 

In  conclusion  we  may  summarize  briefly  four  major 
suggestions : 

First.  Lines  of  administrative  control  and  the  rout- 
ing of  business  between  the  National  Resources  Com- 
mittee and  the  States  should  pass  through  the  regional 
office  in  both  directions. 

Second.  Lines  of  research  activity  shall  connect  the 
national,  regional,  and  State  technical  advisory  com- 
mittees and  consultants,  when  they  are  engaged  in  the 
same  kind  of  research. 

Third.  The  movement  of  recommendations  and  pro- 
posals from  the  State  and  regional  commissions  to  the 
National  Resources  Committee  shall  have  a  return 
journey.  Streams  of  policy  proposals  resulting  from 
the  research  of  technical  advisory  committees  should 
pour  in  each  direction  systematically  to  the  appro- 
priate boards. 

Fourth.  There  is  need  for  a  permanent  national  plan- 
ning board  with  definite  status  and  recognized  advisor}- 
relationships  to  all  the  national  departments  partici- 
pating in  activities  requiring  systematic  planning. 


STAFF    REPORT— SECTION     IV 
2.   ORGANI  ZATION     FOR  THE    CONSTRUCTION    OF 

PUBLIC   WORKS! 


Introduction 

The  task  of  analyzing  the  administrative  machinery 
now  used  for  building  public  works  and  suggesting 
changes  for  improvement  is  difficult  to  do  in  so  brief 
a  period  of  time  as  has  been  given  for  this  study.  "\A'ere 
an  attack  upon  the  problem  to  start  from  proposals 
looking  toward  the  establishment  of  a  public  work? 
department  in  the  President's  Cabinet,  as  has  been 
proposed  at  intervals  during  the  past  30  years,  sug- 
gestions for  organization  for  building  public  works 
in  the  Pacific  Xorthwest  would  necessarily  have  to  be 
molded  into  the  pattern  of  such  a  major  change. 

It  is  a  fact  that  tliose  in  the  region  who  have  come 
in  contact  with  the  public  works  activity  of  different 
Federal  departments  have  a  high  regard  for  the  effi- 
ciency with  which  these  are  prosecuted.  The  hearings 
held  by  the  regional  commission  elicited  the  opinion, 
which  was  unanimous,  that  the  construction  of  irriga- 
tion, navigation,  flood  control,  river  and  harbor  work 
is  in  good  hands.  There  was  no  discussion  of  the 
works  activity  of  the  Forest  Service,  Park  Service, 
or  Bureau  of  Public  Eoads;  yet,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  all  these  agencies  enjoy  a  high  rating  for  ca- 
pacity and  intelligence  in  their  construction  activity. 

The  Federal  agencies  now  concerned  with  public 
work  construction  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  region  are 
indicated  in  the  following  list : 

riilXCIPAL  PEEMAXEXT  FEDERAL  DEPARTMENTS  AXD 
AGEXCIES  HAVIXG  TO  DO  WITH  COXSTRUCTIXG  PUBLIC 
WORKS   IX   PACIFIC   XORTHAVEST  REGIOX 

"\A"ar  Department : 

Corps  of  Engineers. 

Quartermaster  Department. 
Department  of  Interior : 

Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Xational  Park  Service. 
Department  of  Agriculture: 

Bureau  of  Public  lloads. 

Forest  Service. 

Soil  Conservation  Service. 
Xavj'  Department : 

Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks. 

Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair. 
Ti'easury  Department : 

Procurement  Branch. 
Independent  Offices: 

Veterans'  Administration. 


'  liy    Cliarlos    McKinley,    consultant,    profossor   of    poUticnl    science. 
Reed  CoUi'Ke.   Portland,   Oreg. 


EMERGEXCY  COXSTRCCTIOX  AGEXCIES 

Federal     Emergency     Administration     of     Public 

Works. 
Works  Progress  Administration. 
Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration. 
Emergency  Conservation  Work. 
Resettlement  Administration. 

The  kinds  of  public  works  for  which  Federal  funds 
are  being  spent  includes  the  following: 

Rivers  and  harbors,  and  flood-control  works. 

Hydroelectric  power  plants. 

Reclamation:  Irrigation  and  di-ainage  works. 

Highways,  Federal,  State,  forest  and  park. 

Park  improvements. 

Xavj-  yards,  docks,  and  other  public  works. 

Xaval  vessels. 

Post  offices  and  office  buildings. 

Hospitals. 

Army  posts,  camps,  and  cemeteries. 

Fisheries, 

Airwaj'S, 

We  have  been  unable  to  make  any  analysis  of  tlie 
w(jrk  of  the  existing  construction  agencies  and  activi- 
ties looking  toward  proposals  for  modifying  the  exist- 
ing pattern.  That  is  a  task  which  calls  for  a  well 
financed  and  lengthy  examination  to  be  undertaken  on 
a  Xation-wide  basis. 

We  do  feel,  however,  that  it  would  be  desirable  to 
coordinate  more  carefully  the  design  of  multiple-pur- 
l^ose  works,  particularly  since  there  is  large  prospect 
that  these  types  of  activity  will  be  very  important  in 
the  future  development  of  the  Columbia  and  its  tribu- 
taries. The  purposes  of  power,  irrigation,  navigation, 
flood  control,  and  fish  conservation  will  l)e  present  in 
greater  or  less  degree  in  practically  all  of  the  proposed 
development  projects  that  have  been  sketched  out  for 
the  future  of  this  great  river  system.  It  should  not  be 
a  difficult  matter  to  provide,  as  we  suggest  later  in  this 
discussion,  for  a  coordinating  board  or  boards  to  be 
created  which  would  have  the  joint  control  over  major 
design  aspects  of  such  structures. 

Public  Works  Planning 

The  intimate  relation  of  the  planning  movement  to 
public  works  is  indicated  in  the  genesis  of  State  and 
regional  planning.  In  a  sense  it  is  a  direct  outgrowth 
of  the  first  public  works  program,  for  it  was  the  re- 
gional adviser  of  that  program  who,  with  the  encour- 
agement of  the  Xational  Resources  Board  (then  Xa- 
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tional  Planning  Board)  took  the  initiative  in  organiz- 
ing a  regional  planning  commission  and  in  stimulating 
the  States  to  organize  planning  boards.  Such  a  gene- 
sis seems  completely  logical  since  the  social  value  of 
the  money  being  poured  into  construction  jjrojccts 
could  scarcely  be  made  certain  without  a  background 
of  planning  analysis  concerned  with  much  more  than 
the  engineering  soundness  of  projects  or  their  merely 
obvious  desirability.  While  the  inunediate  crisis  has 
justified  the  approval  of  projects  presented  outside  of  . 
any  context  of  local,  State  or  regional  planning;  such 
a  makeshift  policy  should  not  be  permitted  longer 
than  the  period  essential  to  the  creation  of  basic 
planning  programs. 

It  is  now  nearly  2  years  since  attention  to  these  funda- 
mentals began  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  As  we  have 
tried  to  show  in  the  i:)receding  section  those  months 
have  largeh'  been  occupied  in  building  the  planning 
structure  and  in  creating  poi^ular  understanding  and 
support  for  it.  However,  by  December  1934,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  regional  planning  commission  felt  that  the 
organization  was  sufficiently  well  developed  to  begin  to 
function  for  public-works  purposes.  It  therefore 
adopted  a  motion  at  its  meeting  on  that  date  which 
reads  as  follows: 

The  commission  authorized  the  chairman  to 
recommend  to  the  National  Kesources  Board  on  be- 
half of  the  commission  that  it  is  not  only  desirable, 
but  essential,  that  State  planning  boards  in  each  of 
the  four  States  act  as  State  advisory  boards  in  con- 
nection with  P.  W.  A.  projects  within  the  respective 
States,  and  that  the  regional  planning  commission 
act  as  an  advisory  body  in  coniK'ction  with  P.  W.  A. 
projects  of  regional  scope. 

Although  one  member  of  the  commission  expressed 
a  fear  that  if  State  planning  boards  undertook  this 
function  it  would  cause  them  embarrassment  and 
might  harm  tl.e  planning  movement,  the  motion  was 
unanimously  adopted. 

Prior  to  that  time  (on  Dec.  1,  1934)  the  Washington 
State  Planning  Council  had  set  up  a  committee  on 
advance  planning  of  public  works  which  sent  a  re- 
port, after  approval  by  the  council,  to  the  National 
Resources  Board.  The  State  P.  W.  A.  administrator 
was  technical  adviser  to  that  committee.  In  that  re- 
port it  recommended  a  group  of  Federal,  State,  and 
municipal  projects  running  into  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars.  The  projects  included  consisted  of  high- 
ways, hospitals,  irrigation.  Grand  Coulee  high  dam, 
all  kinds  of  public  buildings,  flood  control,  military 
and  naval  plant,  recreational  developments,  etc.  The 
manner  in  which  the  committee  undertook  its  task  is 
told  on  page  75  of  the  first  biennial  report  of  the 
Washington  State  Planning  Council: 


Each  member  of  the  committee  agreed  to  under- 
take a  survey  in  his  particular  field  of  the  amount 
of  construction  during  the  next  10  years  and  tiie 
probable  or  desirable  construction  for  tlie  next  10 
years.  The  information  was  to  be  segregated  into 
private  and  public  projects.  The  purpose  of  ob- 
taining the  first  information  was  to  determine  the 
relative  importance  of  construction  work  in  the  gen- 
eral economy  of  the  State;  and  the  ratio  of  public 
construction  to  private  construction,  and  from  this, 
measure  their  relative  importance.  Through  a  sub- 
committee consisting  of  flavors  Charles  F.  Smith  of 
Seattle  and  George  A.  Smitley  of  Tacoma,  ques- 
tionnaires were  .sent  to  all  towns  and  cities,  asking 
each  one  to  tabulate  future  necessary  construction. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  all  this  information  was 
essential  in  order  that  a  coordinated  program  might 
be  built  up  not  only  for  the  State  but  for  the  region 
and  the.  United  States. 

This  was  a  fine  initial  effort  to  take  an  integrated 
view  of  public  works  needs,  but  can  hardly  be  taken  as 
a  model  of  what  is  desirable  as  a  permanent  arrange- 
ment for  public  works  planning.  Because  of  the  al- 
most complete  absence  of  the  basic  data  concerning 
land  use,  population  trends,  and  the  multitude  of  other 
significant  facts  which  effective  planning  requires  and 
which  can  be  obtained  only  after  planning  has  been 
well  develojx'd  it  was  impossible  to  take  a  fully  bal- 
anced and  adequately  discriminating  view  of  the  many 
proposals  that  were  poured  into  the  lap  of  the  com- 
mittee by  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  officials. 

Early  in  the  present  year  Administrator  Ickes  asked 
each  of  the  State  planning  boards  to  cooperate  with 
P.  W.  A.  in  making  an  inventory  of  useful  public 
works.  The  effort  to  do  this  involved  the  holding  of 
meetings  in  many  parts  of  the  State  which  were  at- 
tended b}'  local  (ifficials  and  interested  citizens.  It 
doubtless  created  a  wide  popular  interest  in  the  work 
of  the  State  planning  boards,  and  began  the  process 
of  serious  thinking  about  local  and  State  jilamiing 
needs.  (The  feeling  exists  that  the  inventory  which 
was  compiled  had  little  influence  in  detennining  the 
decisions  of  P.  W.  A.  officers.) 

The  Oregon  board  has  done  a  very  large  amomit  and 
a  high  quality  of  work  in  the  public  works  planning 
field.  Two  months  prior  to  Mr.  Ickes'  request  for  a 
public- works  inventory  it  had  compiled,  on  the  basis 
of  questionnaires  to  nearly  500  public  officials,  a  ratlier 
full  analysis  of  the  needs  of  local  government  bodies  in 
each  county  for  future  public  works.  When  its  re- 
port was  completed  it  included  data  prepared  with  the 
help  of  school  superintendents  throughout  the  State 
setting  forth  a  program  of  school  building  needs.  It 
also  contained  a  library  building  program  prepared 
with  the  aid  of  the  State  librarian.  Moreover,  it  con- 
tained a  fairly  exhaustive  study  of  past  construction 
in  the  State,  both  public  and  private,  from  1920  to 
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1&34,  together  with  analysis  of  wage  rates,  seasonal 
employment  trends,  etc.,  of  workers  engaged  in  the 
construction  industry  and  estimates  of  needed  volume 
of  public  and  private  construction  to  give  a  reasonable 
degi-ee  of  employment.  The  planning  approach  to  this 
problem  was  further  fortified  by  data  for  each  county 
showing  the  wealth,  debt,  population,  unemployment, 
and  relief  conditions,  and  the  P.  W.  A.  allotments  each 
had  received. 

The  Oregon  board  has  also  plunged  into  the  public 
building  jaroblem  for  the  State  by  making  a  report 
on  the  building  needs  of  four  State  institutions,  and, 
as  is  indicated  elsewhere,  for  a  new  State  capitol. 

"WHiile  it  did  not  endorse  in  its  inventoiy  a  large  list 
of  projects,  it  did  select  a  special  "list  reconunended  as 
being  worthy  of  special  considei'ation  for  the  purpose 
of  employment  and  developing  natural  resources." 

All  of  the  State  jalanning  boards  have,  under  na- 
tional direction,  assumed  an  advisory  function  to  the 
P.  W.  A.  and  W.  P.  A.  Administrators.  The  effect  of 
this  advisory  activity  and  the  amount  of  effort  used 
in  preparing  information  useful  for  this  purpose  has 
varied  with  the  welcome  shown  by  the  administrators 
of  these  Federal  agencies  toward  aid  of  the  plamiing 
boards.  In  most  cases  that  interest  has  been  genuine, 
while  in  certain  others  the  administrator  has  not 
wanted  advice.  These  are  largely  matters  of  per- 
sonality. It  is  possible  that  procedural  changes  might 
improve  the  relationship  that  is  needed,  but  we  are  not 
yet  in  a  position  to  suggest  them.  This  is  a  situation 
which  resembles  that  found  in  the  highway  organiza- 
tion. There  a  planning  section  is  required  under  the 
Federal  rules  for  grants  in  aid.  It  is  also  desirable  for 
the  highway  officers  to  secure  the  data  and  advice  of 
the  State  planning  boards.  Some  of  them  desire  and 
use  this  advice,  others  do  not. 

The  practices  which  have  grown  up  in  the  handling 
of  this  advisory  task  by  the  State  boards  is  worthy  of 
note.  Xo  two  boards  use  the  same  machinery  for  ex- 
amining projects.  In  Oregon  it  is  done  by  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  board  itself;  in  Idaho  the  consultant  and 
one  member  of  the  board  are  assigned  to  the  task;  in 
Washington  the  work  is  done  by  the  staff  executive 
officer.  The  actual  process  used  by  the  Idaho  board  is 
described  in  the  following  statement  of  the  consultant, 
which  is  quoted  because  it  indicates  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  "advisory"  function  which  is  probably 
typical : 

.  .  .  under  date  of  October  25,  the  Idaho  State 
Planning  Board  appointed  "Will  Simons,  chairman, 
and  J.  D.  Wood,  consultant,  as  a  committee  of 
the  board  to  review,  comment  and  pass  upon  all 
public  works  project  applications  .  .  .  submitted  to 
the  board  for  action  bv  the  P.  W.  A.  and  W.  P.  A. 


Of  necessity  the  actual  carrying  out  of  this  pro- 
cedure has  been  left  to  the  consultant,  who  adopted 
the  policy  of,  first,  obtaining  from  the  local  county 
planning  commissions  by  questionnaire  and  letter 
tlieir  conunents  and  recommendations  relative  to  the 
l^roject  api)lications  submitted;  then  .  .  .  submit- 
ting this  to  P.  W.  A.  or  W.  P.  A.,  as  the  case  may  be, 
with  a  general  anah'sis  of  the  facts  and  information 
obtained  in  regard  to  the  project  and  its  relation  to  a 
local  and/or  State  planning  program. 

Specific  projects  are  not  endorsed  or  rejected,  but 
every  effort  is  made  to  show  to  what  extent  the  ap- 
plication has  been  submitted  to  planning  considera- 
tion, and  the  facts  and  information  used  in  consider- 
ing these  projects. 

This  policy  of  seeking  information,  analyzing  the 
facts  of  the  situation,  and  j^assing  them  on  to  the 
P.  W.  A.  or  W.  P.  A.  is  not  a  full  advisory  fimction. 
Yet  it  is  the  policy  which  has  been  rather  generally 
followed.  It  is  probably  a  necessary  curtailment  of  the 
function  which  ultimately  should  be  fuUy  assumed  if 
the  planning  of  public  works  is  to  be  best  done.  The 
State  boards  have  rightlv  felt  their  insecurity  as  a  new 
planet  in  the  constellation  of  established  agencies. 
Were  they  actually  to  approve  or  disapprove  projects 
they  would  at  once  arouse  the  hostility  of  those  State 
departments  or  private  groups  which  are  well  estab- 
lished and  fully  implemented  in  the  State  legal  and 
political  situation.  Moreover,  the  accumulation  of  in- 
formation needed  to  pass  definitively  upon  man}'  pro- 
jects has  not  yet  occurred.  Advice  is  no  better  than 
the  information  upon  which  it  is  based;  and  the  plan- 
ning movement  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  too  young 
to  make  possible  the  rendering  of  final  judgment  about 
many  proposals  that  have  been  presented.  A  sense  of 
modestj'  has  therefore  mingled,  very  properly,  with 
the  sense  of  direction. 

The  local  planning  boards  have  been  used  for  giving 
advice  about  local  projects  to  the  city  and  county 
governing  boards.  We  have  pointed  out  in  the  pre- 
ceding section  that  up  to  the  present  the  chief  interest 
of  the  comity  boards  has  been  that  of  securing  Federal 
funds  for  their  locality — although  there  are  signs  of 
a  growing  appreciation  of  basic  county  planning.  The 
members  of  these  local  planning  boards  will  generalh' 
require  a  longer  period  of  education  into  the  purpose 
and  nature  of  governmental  planning  than  is  true  of 
the  State  boards.  It  may  be  wise,  therefore,  if  their 
advisory  functions  are  temporarily  restricted  to 
gathering  information  and  making  comments  upon 
proposed  projects  relating  to  public  works,  rather  than 
approving  or  rejecting.  In  tliis  way  their  minds  may 
be  turned  toward  a  research  interest  which  must  be 
generated  if  local  planning  is  to  be  worth  while,  and 
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the  customary  impulse  to  act  under  the  influence  of 
the  "booster"'  spirit  be  subordinated  to  its  proper  place. 

It  would  be  a  great  stimulus  and  challenge  to  the 
planning  groups,  on  all  levels,  if  the  Fciieral  adminis- 
trators in  charge  of  the  release  of  funds  for  P.  W.  A. 
and  AV.  P.  A.  would  demand  from  the  sptjusoring  body 
a  full  explanation  whenever  its  recommendations  run 
contrary  to  the  advice  or  comment  of  the  planning 
boards.  Unless  something  of  this  sort  is  done  there  is 
danger  that  the  sjionsoring  bodies  may  take  the  in- 
structions relating  to  the  securing  of  planning  board 
advice  in  a  purely  perfunctory  spirit. 

The  acts  creating  the  Washington  and  Oregon  State 
planning  agencies  explicitly  require  them  to  prepare 
a  program  for  piiblic  improvements.  The  Montana  act 
commands  the  board  to  "make  and  adopt  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  for  the  physical  development  of  the  State." 
The  Idaho  legislation  is  not  so  explicit  in  its  terms 
about  public  works  but  its  language  is  so  broad  as  to 
certainlj'  include  that  phase  of  planning.  In  every 
case  the  work  of  the  board  is  placed  upon  an  advisory 
basis.  This  position  is  sound,  but  it  could  be  made 
more  potent  were  the  following  provisions  of  the 
Washington  statute  ultimately  copied  by  the  other 
States : 

The  council  shall  prepare  and  perfect  from  time 
to  time  a  State  master  plan  for  flood  control,  State 
public  reservations  .  .  .  sites  for  State  public  build- 
ings. .  .  .  Such  master  plan  shall  be  a  guide  to  the 
council  in  making  recommendations  to  the  officers, 
boards,  commissions,  and  departments  of  the  State. 
TAHienever  an  improvement  is  proposed  to  be  estab- 
lished by  the  State,  the  State  agency  having  charge 
of  the  establishment  thereof  sliall  request  of  the 
council  a  report  thereon,  and  such  report  shall  be 
furnished  within  a  reasonable  time  after  such  re- 
quest. In  case  such  an  improvement  is  not  estab- 
lished in  conformity  with  the  report  so  furnished,  the 
State  agency  having  charge  of  the  establishment 
thereof  shall  file  in  its  office  and  with  the  State 
]ilanning  council  a  statement  setting  forth  its  reasons 
for  rejecting  or  varying  from  such  report  and  sucli 
statements  shall  be  open  to  public  inspection.  The 
comicil  shall,  so  far  as  possible,  secure  the  coopera- 
tion of  adjacent  States  and  of  counties  and  munici- 
palities within  the  State  in  the  coordination  of  their 
proposed  improvements  with  such  master  plan.- 

When  the  State  planning  boards  have  reached  the 
point  in  their  study  of  the  State's  resources  and  needs 


=  Sec.  3,  Ch.  54,  Session  Laws  of  the  State  of  Washington,  extraordi- 
nary session,  1933. 


that  they  are  ready  to  prepare  comprehensive  ])ublic 
works  plans,  they  should  assume  the  full  stature  of  an 
advisory  agency  which  is  envisaged  in  the  Wasliington 
planning  act. 

The  regional  planning  board  has  had  no  recognized 
advisory  relationshiji  to  P.  AV.  A.,  W.  P.  A.,  or  the 
Federal  construction  agencies  operating  within  the 
region.  The  first  agency  is  set  up  on  a  State  basis,  the 
second,  while  pos.sessed  of  a  regional  officer,  operates 
on  State  lines.  The  Federal  con.struction  agencies  are 
under  no  obligation  to  seek  advice  of  the  regional 
commission,  and  while  some  advice  has  been  volun- 
tarily proffered  it  is  not  likely  to  have  much  force 
until  the  change  of  status  and  organization  which  we 
have  sketched  in  the  preceding  section  has  taken  place. 

As  a  result  of  conferences  with  W.  P.  A.  officials  in 
Washington  and  in  the  region,  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  the  appointment  by  the  W.  P.  A.  of  a  man  in 
each  State  to  coordinate  research  and  planning  projects 
coming  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  State  and  regional 
planning  boards. 

Since  there  is  ample  evidence  to  indicate  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  large  volume  of  unemployment  for  some 
years  to  come,  the  need  for  public  works  ])lanning 
cannot  be  expected  to  disappear  quickly.  On  the  con- 
trary its  use  as  a  means  of  creating  employment  and 
"priming  the  pimip"  of  business  seems  destined  to  con- 
tinue for  some  years.  With  recurrent  business  disturb- 
ances in  the  future  will  come  the  need  to  have  ready 
well-laid  programs  of  construction,  prepared  when  the 
volume  of  public  building  is  slight  and  private  build- 
ing is  large.  To  meet  these  situations  requires  much 
more  than  public  building  planning.  That  is  just  one 
segment  of  comprehensive  Government  planning  and 
must  have  for  its  setting,  if  it  is  to  be  projjerly  done, 
the  planning  information  and  pi()grams  relating  to 
l^opulation,  land  use,  water  and  other  resources  that 
are  the  elements  of  general  planning  activities.  All 
along  the  line,  therefore,  must  come  improvement  in 
the  general  planning  jirocesses. 

Conclusion 

We  close  this  section  with  the  suggestion  that  a  con- 
clusion as  to  the  best  organization  for  the  construc- 
tion of  public  works  cannot  be  wisely  reached  without 
at  least  two  Nation-wide  studies :  (1 )  The  constructicm 
organization  and  experience  of  existing  Federal  de- 
partments, and  (2)  the  lessons  revealed  bv  the  history 
of  P.  W.  A.  and  W.  P.  A. 
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Introduction 

While  the  Federal  Government  has  been  buildmg 
or  lending  money  for  a  great  many  public  projects  in 
the  northwestern  region,  our  special  consideration  is 
directed  toward  the  large  irrigation,  navigation,  and 
hydroelectric  enterprises.  Up  to  the  present,  most  of 
the  flood-control  works,  when  completed,  have  been  ad- 
ministered by  local  agencies.  If  large-scale  diking 
systems  are  undertaken,  or  if  large  reservoirs  for 
flood  control  are  constructed  in  the  future,  this  policy 
ma}'  be  changed.  We  know,  however,  that  there  must 
be  Federal  operation  of  the  great  projects  now  taking 
shape  at  Bonneville  and  at  Grand  Coulee  on  the  Co- 
lumbia; and  of  the  anticipated  structures  to  be 
thrown  across  the  Columbia,  the  Clarks  Fork,  the 
Snake,  and  the  Willamette,  when  the  programs  en- 
visioned bj-  the  i^lanning  agencies  ultimately  find  em- 
bodiment in  physical  structures. 

The  two  outstanding  questions,  so  far  as  we  can  now 
see  the  problem  of  operating  these  enterprises,  are: 
(1)  The  proper  organization  to  administer  the  genera- 
tion and  transmission  of  electric  power,  and  (2)  the 
coordination  of  the  operating  agencies  handling  the 
other  functions  when  these  impinge  upon  one  another. 
Coordination  can  in  part  be  realized  through  the 
habits  of  working  together  that  should  become  a  con- 
stant byproduct  of  the  association  which  the  various 
Federal  bureaus  will  establish  through  proposed  joint 
membership  on  the  regional  planning  conmiission. 
Where  there  is  additional  need  for  more  intensive 
coordination,  special  temporary  coordinating  commit- 
tees should  be  set  up  by  or  through  the  regional  plan- 
ning commission  to  deal  with  the  specific  problems. 
There  will  be  need  of  a  permanent  coordinating  com- 
mittee to  regulate  the  release  of  waters.  This  is  dis- 
cussed below.  Other  mechanisms  sliould  be  devised  by 
the  Federal  agencies  represented  on  the  regional  plan- 
ning commission  which  may  need  to  call  on  the  de- 
jiartment  heads  at  Wasliington  to  make  such  devices 
function. 

.Alternatives 

We  center  our  attention  in  the  following  discussion 
on  the  first  question  suggested  above :  What  i.s  the  best 
form  of  organization  for  administering  generation 
and  transmission  of  the  electric  energy  to  be  released 


"By  Charlos  ^^cKlnleJ•,  consuUant  (professor  of  polltionl  science.  Reed 
College,  Portland,  Oreg.),  with  the  assistance  of  .1.  ('.  Itettie,  economist. 


by  the  new  Federal  works?  In  thinking  of  this,  there 
are  five  major  alternatives  which  have  seemed  worthy 
of  careful  analysis.    These  are  the  following: 

1.  To  entrust  to  the  agencies  that  construct  the 
task  of  operation  when  construction  is  completed. 

2.  To  give  to  one  of  the  existing  agencies  the  func- 
tion of  operating  all  of  these  works  (generation  and 
transmission)  or  at  least  all  of  the  more  important 
power  functions. 

3.  To  create  a  new  Federal  bureau  or  commission 
to  take  on  the  operation  of  these  works  or  at  least 
the  newest  function  in  the  Northwest  region — tlie 
genei-ation  and  transmission  of  electric  energy. 

4.  To  create  a  Columbia  Valley  authority,  re- 
sembling in  its  functions  tlie  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority. 

5.  To  establish  a  new  Government-owned  corjjo- 
ration  endowed  with  but  a  single  function — the  oper- 
ation of  the  hydroelectric  generating  plants  and  the 
transmission  of  that  energj'  to  the  distribution 
centers. 

These  are  the  most  important  variant  possibilities 
that  seem  worthy  of  review,  and  which  we  shall  briefly 
discuss  in  the  sections  that  follow.  Wlien  the  discus- 
sion assumes  the  creation  of  a  new  operating  agency, 
we  consider,  incidentally,  the  relation  of  this  agency  to 
construction. 

General  Tests  for  a  Desirable  Operating  Agency 

In  the  consideration  of  operating  agencies,  it  is  de- 
sirable to  keep  certain  general  tests  before  us.  The 
best  o^Jerating  structure  must  make  provision  for  these 
basic  conditions. 

1.  Unified  management  of  the  primary  function 
and  of  other  functions  so  closely  related  as  to  be 
indispensable  to  it. 

2.  The  attainment  of  a  driving  power  and  admin- 
istrative talent  adequate  to  secure  the  maximum 
social  advantage  of  the  new  and  projected  public 
works.  This  is  particularly  important  for  the  new- 
est Federal  function  being  provided  by  those  works, 
namel}',  the  generation  of  liydroelectric  energy. 
What  kind  of  organization  will  offer  bc-^t  promise' 
of  seeing  and  grasping  the  opportunities  for  tlie 
fullest  social  usage  of  tiiis  great  resource  released 
for  our  benefit  by  the  Federal  Ciovernmont? 

3.  Responsiveness  to  regional  sentiment  and  de- 
sires. How  can  the  operating  agency  Ik'  made  re- 
sponsive to  the  desires  and  interests  of  tiie  people 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  wiiile  still  remaining  re- 
sponsible to  the  National  Government,  to  which  it 
must  ultimately  be  accountable^ 

4.  The  maximiiin  protection  of  the  national  inter- 
est  in   operation   through   proper  attention   to  tlie 
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business  requirements  of  the  enterprise.     How  can 

tlie  varying  problems  of  whiit  is  in  effect  a  great 
business  be  most  readily  ami  effectively  met  ^  How 
can  the  management  of  such  enterprises  be  con- 
stantly challenged  to  make  them  rest  upon  their 
own  economic  foundations? 

5.  Articulation  with  regional  planning.  The  op- 
eration of  such  vital  functions  cannot  be  divorced 
from  regional  i^lanning  activity.  What  is  the  na- 
ture of  the  rolatit)ns  tliat  should  be  provided  for, 
and  what  the  meciianisms  for  handling  these  joint 
interests?  How  will  one  tj'pe  of  agency  facilitate 
or  hamper  the  establishment  of  close  connections 
between  planning  and  operation? 

Construction  Agency 

to  Operate  after  Completion 

Experience  of  Existing  Agencies 

There  are  reallj^  only  two  construction  agencies  in 
the  Northwest  to  be  seriously  considered  as  possible 
power-operating  units.  These  are  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  United 
States  Army.  They  are  the  two  Federal  services  which 
have  behind  them  exijerience  in  the  construction  of 
great  public  works  and  which  are  sufficiently  staffed 
to  assume  a  new  function  related  in  certain  respects 
to  the  function  of  construction. 

At  the  present  time  the  Bonneville  Dam,  designed 
for  navigation  and  hydroelectric  generation,  is  in  the 
control  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  The  Grand  Cou- 
lee enterprise,  which  is  primarily  for  reclamation  but 
also  linked  with  the  generation  of  a  huge  volume  of 
hydroelectric  enei-gy,  is  in  the  control  of  the  Bureau 
of  Eeclamation.  The  latter  agency  has  large  experi- 
ence behind  it  in  the  construction  of  this  type  of  pub- 
lic work.  It  has  built  great  dams  throughout  the  West 
for  irrigation  and  for  joint  purposes  of  irrigation  and 
power  development.  It  has  a  highly  organized  tech- 
nical staff",  centering  in  Denver,  for  the  planning  and 
execution  of  this  kind  of  activity.  It  was  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  that  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority turned  for  aid  in  designing  the  dams  it  is  now 
building.  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  had  con- 
siderable experience  in  operating  a  number  of  smaller 
plants,  but  it  has  not  had  any  particular  experience 
in  the  operation  of  large  hydroelectric  plants  nor  in 
the  large-scale  transmission  of  electric  energj'. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  a  construction  sphere 
somewhat  different.  Its  forces  have  been  engaged  in 
river  and  harbor  improvements  of  various  kinds,  in 
the  construction  of  flood-control  levees,  and  in  the 
building  of  low  dams  and  locks.  Obviously,  it  has  not 
had  as  much  opportunity  to  operate  hydroelectric  enter- 
prises as  has  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  For  a 
period  it  operated  the  great  Muscle  Shoals  plant  on 
the  Tennessee  River,  insofar  as  that  was  used.    The 


Corps  of  Engineers  has  behind  it  also  the  experience 
in  the  Panama  Canal.  But,  when  all  is  said  for  this 
experience,  it  should  be  recognized  tliat  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  have  never  before  undertaken  to  operate 
great  generating  plants  or  build  and  operate  large 
transmission  systems. 

Effects  of  Future  Construction 
Upon  Dual  Operation 

AVe  should  keep  in  mind  at  this  point  what  the  fu- 
ture possibilities  are  for  the  creation  of  additional 
enterjjrisi's  of  similar  character  in  the  Pacific  north- 
west region.  Plans,  prepared  by  the  CorjJS  of  Engi- 
neers, call  for  the  ultimate  construction  of  navigation- 
hydroelectric  dams  at  The  Dalles,  at  Umatilla  Rapids, 
and  at  other  points  upon  the  Columbia  and  Snake. 
Each  of  these  will  require  an  ojjerating  staff  and  trans- 
mission lines  in  order  to  market  the  energy  generated. 
The  proposed  dam  at  Umatilla  would  also  be  an  im- 
jiortant  unit  in  the  reclamation  of  a  large  tract  of 
fertile  arid  land. 

On  the  AVillamette  River  another  series  of  dams  and 
reservoirs  is  projected,  to  aid  the  more  intensive  de- 
velopment of  that  very  important  agricultural  area. 
The  purposes  of  the  AVillamette  River  project  works 
are  also  multiple — including  navigation,  flood  control, 
drainage,  irrigation,  and  the  generation  of  electric  en- 
ergy. No  one  knows  at  the  present  time  who  will 
build  all  of  these  future  projects  when  they  are  under- 
taken. 

If  the  policy  is  followed  of  leaving  to  the  construc- 
tion agency  the  operating  task,  then  the  Northwest 
may  see  a  distribution  of  authority  between  these  two 
Federal  bureaus,  and  perhaps  others,  that  will  have 
very  little  relation  to  a  logical  organization  plan  for 
efficient  operation,  particularly  for  the  electric  power 
develojjed  by  these  public  works. 

Once  the  full  picture  of  future  construction  (already 
proposed)  is  unrolled  it  becomes  quite  evident  that 
some  degree  of  unification  will  be  essential,  unless  we 
wish  deliberately  to  hamper  operation  by  a  compli- 
cated, disintegrated  structure.  There  might  be  compe- 
tition and  duplication  in  the  building  of  transmission 
facilities,  and  almost  certainly  the  danger  of  frustrat- 
ing the  creation  of  a  superpower  system  which  must 
be  conceived  and  developed  as  a  unity.  Wage,  person- 
nel, and  other  administrative  policies  are  likely  to  dif- 
fer between  the  two  agencies. 

It  must  also  be  evident  that  it  is  essential  to  secure 
some  degree  of  unity  in  the  management  of  the  water 
to  be  used  for  these  multiple  and  at  times  conflicting 
purposes.  It  is  true  that  the  Columbia  River  has  so 
ample  a  supply  of  water  that  the  competition  between 
the  needs  of  hvdroelectric  enenrv  and  irrigation  and 
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navigation  may  be  postponed  indefinitely,  but,  when 
tlie  Willamette  is  taken  into  account,  it  becomes  very 
clear  that  no  such  favorable  setting  for  administrative 
particularism  exists.  There  the  water  must  be  care- 
fully husbanded  to  secure  the  maximum  return  for 
navigation,  irrigation,  and  hydroelectric  purposes,  and 
these  functions  must  be  harmonized  with  the  require- 
ments of  flood  control.  Unity  of  ojjeration  in  that 
tributary  of  the  Columbia  will  be  indispensable  from 
the  start.  The  situation  as  to  the  Snake  is  rather 
similar. 

In  any  long-range  development  of  the  Columbia  and 
its  upper  tributaries,  proper  control  of  the  water  sup- 
ply will  require  both  adoption  of  interstate  and  in- 
ternational compacts  to  define  the  relative  water  rights 
of  the  States  and  Canada.  Some  measure  of  unified 
management  should  be  provided  for  in  those  com- 
pacts.* Some  one  agency  must  decide,  even  though  it 
operates  under  rules  laid  down  under  agreement  by  a 
group  of  agencies,  just  when  water  is  to  be  released 
from  storage  and  how  much. 

Operating  Functions  Involved  in  Federal 
Power  Enterprises 

Our  most  important  immediate  interest,  in  unified 
operation,  is  connected  with  the  development  of  power 
at  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee.  The  nature  of  the 
task  involved  in  the  most  effective  long-time  program 
for  achieving  the  maximum  use  of  that  power  at  lowest 
cost  is  set  forth  in  another  section  of  this  report.^  A\'e 
assume  the  soundness  of  that  analj^sis,  and  discuss 
from  this  point  forward  organization  for  operation 
as  the  alternative  possibilities  seem  to  facilitate  or 
impede  the  fulfillment  of  those  objectives.  For  the 
sake  of  clarity  we  itemize  the  specific  functions  that 
this  larger  purjiose  seems  to  require.  They  may  be 
grouped  into  two  classes,  as  follows: 

A.  Powers  that  should  be  entrusted  wholly  to  the 
operating  agency — 

1.  Major    transmission    lines    (planning,    design, 
construction,  maintenance,  and  operation). 

2.  Interconnection  of  plants. 

3.  Interchange  and  dispatch   of  energy,  and   its 
measurement. 

4.  Design  of  power  facilities. 

5.  Development  of  power  markets. 

6.  Specific  planning  for  further  development  of 
power  .system. 

7.  Sale  of  power  (wholesale),  the  rates  which  it 
determines,  with  suitable  control  over  resale  rates. 

8.  I'ower  production  control. 

9.  Kelease  of  water  from  Federal  storage  reser- 
voirs. 


*  The  technical  reasons  for  these  conclusions  have  been  set  forth  in 
other  sections  of  this  report,  sec.  II. 

'Appendix,  on  file  at  the  olTiccs  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Regional 
Plannlnc  Commission,  Portland.  Ores.,  and  the  National  Resources 
CommlVtee,  Washington.  D.  C. 


B.  Powers  that  must  be  given  but  may  be  shared 
with  other  agencies — 

1.  Establishment  of  rates — might  be  shared  with 
Federal  Power  Commission,  liut  better  results  an- 
ticipated if  latter  agency  functions  in  advisory 
capacity. 

"2.  Purchase  of  power— contracts  to  be  subject  to 
criticism  and  advice  of  Federal  Power  Commission. 

3.  Power  production — ought  to  be  under  complete 
control  of  operating  agency  but  actual  operation 
could  be  done  b}-  other  agencies. 

4.  Release  of  waters  stored  b}'  Federal  works — 
within  the  provisions  of  interstate  compacts  and  by 
cooperation  with  State  agencies  charged  with  the 
duty  of  water  distribution. 

5.  Research  and  experimentation — o  p  e  r  a  t  i  n  g 
agency  should  be  expected  to  push  this  activity  m 
directions  aiding  in  widening  power  market  but 
would  coojierate  with  regional  and  State  plamiing 
commissions  and  other  research  agencies. 

6.  Construction  of  new  dams,  reservoirs,  etc. — 
right  to  decide  when  and  what  kind  of  hydroelectric 
installations  to  be  in  hands  of  operating  agency; 
to  cooperate  with  other  agencies  concerned  with 
navigation,  flood  control,  irrigation,  and  fisheries,  as 
to  when  and  where  new  dams  and  reservoirs  to  be 
built;  construction  to  be  given  to  Army  engineei's 
and/or  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  or  other  agencies. 

Once  the  list  of  activities  under  A  is  accepted,  it  is 
clear  that  only  one  operating  agency  for  these  over- 
all hydroelectric  functions  can  be  considered.  The 
further  question  is  immediately  raised,  should  it  be 
(1)  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  (2)  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, or  (3)  a  new  agency? 

We  postpone  further  consideration  of  that  question 
until  we  can  review  certain  general  problems  of  ad- 
ministrative organization  that  have  an  important  bear- 
ing on  the  answer  which  should  be  made. 

The  Relative  Advantages  of  Bureau, 
Corporation,  and  Commission 

Before  we  go  further  let  us  examine  in  some  detail 
tlie  relative  suitabilit}'  for  these  operating  functions 
of  three  different  kinds  of  administrative  structure — 
a  bureau,  a  Government  corporation,  or  a  commission. 
As  we  do  this  we  should  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that 
the  two  existing  agencies  that  have  been  "nominated" 
for  tlie  operating  function  are  bureaus.  While  each 
of  these  has  its  unique  features,  which  we  will  point 
out  in  a  subsequent  section,  the  general  analysis  which 
we  give  here  will  cou.stitute.  in  effect,  a  description  of 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  two  bureaus  with 
wiiich  we  shall  be  particularly  concerned — the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Bureau  Organization 

It  is  our  l)eliof  that  the  ordinary  bureau  organiza- 
tion is  not  adapted  to  many  of  the  needs  which  are 
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basic  to  till'  best  operation  of  a  superpower  system. 
I/et  us  siiiniuarize  some  of  tbe  more  important  difficul- 
ties tbat  the  typical  bureau  would  meet  in  trying  to 
fulfill  this  function : 

1.  The  bureau  is  tied  to  a  department.  Every  de- 
l)artment  is  a  multipurpose  organization,  although  in 
certain  cases,  of  the  many  purposes  that  it  has  been 
designed  to  take  care  of,  one  or  two  may  be  outstand- 
ing. To  engraft  an  operating  bureau  on  any  existing 
department  in  our  present  Federal  administrative 
structure  would  mean  that  it  would  be  tied  to  certain 
other  tasks  regarded  as  of  primary  importance.  AVe 
have  no  public-utility  bureau  or  department,  except 
tiie  quasi-judicial  agencies,  like  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
etc.  These  are  not  operating  concerns,  but  are  regu- 
lating agencies.  A  new  bureau  would  thus  be  handi- 
capped in  the  scramble  for  consideration  at  the  hands 
of  the  head  of  the  department  by  the  older,  well-estab- 
lished and  primary  divisions  of  that  department. 

2.  Bureau  organization  means  that  the  center  of 
decisions  and  control  is  "Wasiiington.  It  is  true  that 
the  degree  of  centralization  varies  from  department  to 
department,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Department  of 
War,  certain  bureaus  and  divisions  are  permitted  con- 
siderable local  autonomy.  Nevertheless,  for  many  of 
its  administrative  policies,  a  bureau  must  look  tO' 
"Washington.  It  seems  very  unlikely  that  any  bureau 
organization  can  be  given  sufficient  regional  autonomy 
to  meet  eitlier  the  democratic  rerjuirements  of  con- 
sideration for  regional  sentiment  and  needs,  or  the 
business  demands  implicit  in  the  power  business.  The, 
chief  task  before  a  bureau  with  which  we  are  con- 
cerned is  that  of  building  up  regional  use  of  electric 
energy  in  order  to  absorb  the  maximum  output  released 
by  these  public  works.  To  do  this  requires  more  than 
these  public  works.  To  do  this  requires  more  than 
ordinary  ability  to  make  decisions  in  the  region. 

3.  A  Government  bureau  is  subject  to  the  customary 
civil-.service  regulations.  While  making  full  recogni- 
tion of  the  great  progress  whicli  has  been  made  since 
tiie  Pendleton  Act  was  passed  in  1883,  it  must  still 
be  conceded  that  the  techniques  in  use  under  our  pres- 
ent Federal  employment  system  are  not  yet  adequate 
to  the  unusual  needs  of  a  new  and  developing  public- 
service  business.  While  it  must  be  insisted  that  any 
agency  created  to  undertake  this  task  give  careful 
attention  to  the  selection  of  its  staff  upon  the  basis  of 
merit,  the  devices  for  accomplisliing  this  puri)ose  must 
be  somewiiat  different  for  some  time  to  come  than 
those  found  in  our  present  civil-service  regulations. 
It  is  the  view  of  students  of  public  administration 
that  the  time  is  not  yet  ripe  to  apply  our  Federal 


civil-service  rules,  unmodified,  to  wiiat  would  be  in 
essence  a  large  public-utility  business. 

4.  A  bureau  is  not  endowed  with  capital  structure. 
It  must  depend  for  its  investments  in  plant  and  for 
its  maintenance  and  operating  costs  normallj'  upon  an- 
imal appi'opriations.  For  some  purposes,  Congress 
may  pass  a  continuing  appropriation,  which  means 
tliat  the  same  sum  for  the  same  jjurpose  is  released  year 
after  year  until  the  act  is  repealed.  Annual  appropria- 
tions must  go  through  the  usual  budgetary  procedure. 
Tliis  means  that  the  bureau  must  present  its  estimates 
to  the  department  and  then  to  the  Bureau  of  Budget, 
from  which  they  go  to  the  President,  thence  to  Con- 
gress. Here  it  is  needful  to  get  clearlj-  before  us  cer- 
tain difficulties  that  are  implicit  in  this  procedure.  It 
is  impossible  to  estimate  accurately  either  capital  or 
operating  costs  for  as  l<jng  a  period  in  advance  of 
actual  exiaenditures  as  the  budgetary  procedure  re- 
quires. The  business  of  selling  power  will  be  a  fluctuat- 
ing business,  having  its  periods  of  rapid  growth,  slow 
growth,  no  growth,  and  perhaps  corresponding  de- 
clines. The  preparation  of  estimates  that  have  to  go 
tlirough  the  regular  budgetary  channels  must  begin 
nearly  2  years  in  advance  of  the  time  when  the  money 
will  be  completely  expended.  Two  years'  time  is  a 
verj'  long  period  in  the  life  of  a  power  enterprise.  The 
^•<)lume  of  sales  maj'  cliange  and  so  require  new  capi- 
tal and  operation  costs  that  must  be  met  when  they 
occur.  To  make  this  situation  clear  let  us  simunarize 
the  budgetary  process.  The  Budget  Bureau  sends  out 
its  requests  for  estimates  late  in  the  summer  for  the 
fiscal  year  which  is  to  begin  the  following  Juh'.  For 
example,  estimates  are  called  for  in  August  1U35. 
These  will  be  under  consideration  and  revision  in  the 
department  or  between  the  department  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Budget  during  the  following  autumn  and  early 
winter.  Before  Congress  meets,  the  President  must 
consider  them  and  decide  what  he  will  recommend, 
liave  tiie  budget  printed,  and  prepare  his  budget  mes- 
sage. Congress  meets  early  in  January  1936,  and  the 
budget  proposals  are  presented.  If  the  proposals  are 
enacted,  the  money  becomes  available  July  1.  1936;  but 
it  is  not  fully  spent  until  June  30,  1937.  In  this  inter- 
val it  is  needful  that  the  estimates  prepared  nearly  2 
years  before  shall  have  accurately  envisaged  the  ex- 
l)enditure  needs  and,  in  this  case,  the  revenue  returns 
which  would  occur  during  the  entire  fiscal  j-ear — July 
1,  1936,  to  Jmie  30,  1937.  It  should  be  apparent  that 
a  power  merchandising  concern  cannot  accurately  fore- 
cast these  budget  needs  so  long  in  advance. 

6.  The  life  of  a  bureau  is  always  subject  to  either 
extinction  or  suffocation  by  the  failure  of  Congress 
to  make  appropriation  or  by  its  reduction  of  necessary 
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appropriations  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cripple  the  bu- 
reau service.  An  illustration  of  this  possibility-  is 
that  of  the  commission  created  by  Congress  early  in 
President  Taft's  administration — the  Commission  on 
Efficiency  and  Economy.  This  was  a  pioneer  research 
commission  TYhich  began  the  important  work  of  re- 
vealing our  national  need  for  u  budget  system  and  for 
administrative  reorganization.  It  so  liappened  that 
a  change  in  the  complexion  of  the  lower  House  in  the 
middle  of  the  Taft  administration  created  a  situation 
of  antagonism  between  the  Executive  and  the  Legis- 
lature so  that  appropriations  for  this  Commission 
were  not  made.  It  continued  to  have  a  legal  exist- 
ence but  not  an  existence  in  fact.  It  should  be  par- 
ticularly noticed  at  this  point  that  it  does  not  require 
the  affirmative  action  of  Congress  to  emasculate  a 
bureau  or  commission.  Evidence  is  still  fresh  that 
if  an  aijpropriation  comes  up  toward  the  close  of  the 
congressional  session,  the  filibustering  by  a  single  Sen- 
ator may  accomplish  this  result.  Again,  it  is  possible 
for  a  majority  in  one  House  to  block  a  bureau  appro- 
priaticm  desired  by  the  other  House  and  the  President. 
It  is  also  possible  for  the  President,  despite  the  desire 
of  Congi'ess  to  continue  such  bureau  activity,  to  veto 
an  appropriation  for  this  purpose,  though  he  would 
have  to  veto  all  items  in  the  same  bill. 

It  is  also  important  to  notice,  while  a  bureau  for 
handling  such  a  function  as  that  we  are  discussing 
Avould  be  created  by  the  affirmative  act  of  the  two 
Houses  and  the  President,  indicating  a  rather  unified 
national  desire  (so  far  as  that  can  be  expressed)  that 
this  service  be  undertaken,  the  bureau  can  be  brought 
to  an  end  merely  by  the  negative  behavior  of  a  single 
one  of  the  other  partners  in  the  national  legislative 
process;  and  occasionally  by  the  physical  endurance 
of  a  single  healthy  Senator. 

6.  The  legal  powers  of  a  bureau  are  specified  in  de- 
tail. It  is,  as  a  consequence,  tied  to  the  "letter  of  the 
law."  Whenever  a  new  situation  arises  not  covered 
bj'  the  detailed  grant  of  powers,  it  must  supplicate 
Congress  for  the  legal  changes  necessary  to  perform 
the  task  required.  The  bearing  of  this  fact  upon  the 
functions  which  we  are  considering  for  the  operation 
of  public  works  is  illustrated  by  an  episode  which 
occurred  in  the  history  of  the  Inland  Waterways  Serv- 
ice, while  it  was  still  an  unincorporated  agencj^  within 
the  War  Department.  There  came  a  sudden  and  un- 
precedented droj)  in  the  level  of  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Warrior  Rivers,  where  the  Service  was  operating 
its  barges.  As  a  consequence,  the  barges  were  stranded 
for  some  days,  unable  to  collect  or  to  deliver  freight. 
The  result  was  large  financial  loss,  because  the  ship- 
pers had  not  received  their  freight.  The  Service  was 
bound  to  recoup  the  shippers"  losses  and  it  lost  new 


freight  business  during  the  period  of  enforced  inac- 
tivity. This  totally  unexpected  situation  wiped  out 
the  profits  of  the  Service  and  required  the  inunediate 
ability  to  raise  funds  to  pay  the  losses.  The  only  legal 
way  this  could  be  done  was  to  sell  certain  of  the  assets 
of  the  Service  at  sacrifice  prices.  Kather  than  do  that 
the  Service  found  it  necessaiy  "to  make  a  hasty  appli- 
cation to  Congress  for  an  appropriation.  Fortunately 
this  was  secured  but  not  until  considerable  doubf  had 
arisen  in  the  minds  of  various  shippers  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  service  would  be  continued.'^ 

Another  illustration  of  the  kind  of  detailed  powers 
which  must  continually  be  requested  by  the  bureau  is 
foimd  in  a  recent  act  ( Public,  No.  409)  passed  by  the 
Seventy-fourth  Congi-ess.  This  act  is  the  river  and 
harbor  bill,  which  sets  forth  certain  powers  and  duties 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  It  appears  that  the  Army 
engineers  have  constructed  a  water  main  to  serve  the 
Bonneville  Dam  activities  on  tlie  Columbia.  The  town 
of  Cascade  Locks,  which  houses  a  number  of  dam 
workers,  is  a  short  distance  above  Booneville.  It 
wishes  to  safeguard  its  population  by  improving  its 
ability  to  cope  with  fires,  and  for  this  purpose  has 
sought  to  secure  water  from  the  Government  water 
main  at  the  Bonneville  Dam.  Permission  to  do  this, 
however,  could  not  be  given  without  special  congres- 
sional authority,  wliich  has  now  been  granted  in  sec- 
tion 11  in  this  new  act,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Sec.  11.  That  the  Secretary  of  War  is  authorized 
to  grant  permission,  on  such  terms  as  he  may  deem 
reasonable,  to  the  city  of  Cascade  Locks.  Oreg.,  to 
make  connection  with  the  Government-owned  water 
main  at  Cascade  Locks  and  take  water  therefrom  for 
use  for  fire-protection  purposes  only. 

Another  illustration  of  the  difficulties  faced  bj-  bu- 
reau organization,  when  attempting  to  carry  on  busi- 
ness functions,  is  taken  from  the  Inland  and  Coastwise 
AVaterways  Service  (before  it  became  a  corpoi'ation). 
It  was  in  need  of  terminal  facilities  in  order  to  carry 
on  its  business  properly.  For  this  purpose  it  made 
a  request  upon  Congress  for  money  which  was  granted. 
It  turned  out  that  no  provision  had  been  inserted  in 
the  law  specifically  allowing  the  Waterways  Service 
to  buy  land.  On  this  account  it  found  itself  unable 
to  use  the  money  that  had  been  allowed  for  building 
terminals  until  it  resorted  to  the  stratagem  of  lending 
money,  which  it  had  the  right  to  do,  to  the  city  in 
which  the  terminal  was  to  be  constructed.  The  citv 
tliereupon  bought  the  desired  land  and  leased  it  back 
to  the  Watenvaj's  Service. 

7.  Any  Federal  bureau  or  commission  partakes  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the   Federal   Government.     It  is, 

*  Van  Dorn,  Government-owned  Corporations,  p.  220. 
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therefore,  immune  from  all  liability  for  tortuous  acts 
Avhii'h  it  may  commit.  It  cannot  be  sued  c.\cei)t  by 
the  grace  of  Congress  and  that  grace  lias  always  been 
very  grudgingly  given  and  when  given  limited  very 
strictly  in  scope  and  time.  Tiiis  peculiarity,  charac- 
teristic of  bureaus  and  commissions  which  are  the 
creatures  of  the  National  Government,  is  a  matter  of 
real  importance  when  such  a  government  agency  un- 
dertakes the  type  of  function  which  is  essentially  like 
the  activities  of  a  large  private  power  business.  The 
bureau  in  charge  of  such  an  undertaking  must  make 
contracts  just  as  a  private  business  would  do.  It  will 
inevitably  injure  persons  in  the  course  of  carrying  on 
its  business  activity.  High-tension  lines  and  electrical 
equipment  are  no.  more  immune  from  accident  when 
owned  by  the  Government  than  when  owned  by  a 
private  concern.  If,  therefore,  they  injure  persons  or 
damage  property,  the  agency  in  charge  of  them  ought 
to  be  obligated  to  care  for  such  damage  in  the  same 
manner  that  a  private  business  would.  It  should  not 
require  a  special  act  of  Congress  to  permit  a  suit  in 
the  Court  of  Claims  for  such  purposes.  Nevertheless, 
a  biu'eau  or  commission  would  have  to  be  made  spe- 
cially liable  or  no  rights  of  redress  would  vest  in  the 
injured  parties.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  Ontario  Hy- 
droelectric Commission,  which  has  l>een  named  in  the 
Ontario  statute  that  creates  it  a  "body  corporate",  the 
right  of  injured  parties  to  sue  the  Commission  for  torts 
has  been  granted  only  in  piecemeal  stages.  The 
Canadian  and  American  legal  theories  on  this  subject 
are  ^practically  identical. 

Public  Corporation 

In  contrast  with  the  bureau  form  of  organization 
for  operating  a  public-service  enterprise,  such  as  we 
are  discussing,  the  publicly  owned  corporation  pos- 
sesses a  great  many  advantages.  Let  us  enumerate 
them : 

1.  A  public  corporation  usually  possesses  a  single 
large  function,  that  of  carrying  on  a  particular  kind  of 
business.  (This  is  not  true  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  as  we  point  out  later.)  The  directorate  and 
management  of  such  a  corporation  w^ould  be  free  from 
competition  with  other  bureaus  within  the  depart- 
ment, for  funds  and  for  the  attention  which  is  cus- 
tomarily essential  to  a  bureau,  since  it  would  have  its 
own  financial  basis  of  operation.  It  would  probably 
lie  outside  any  existing  department.  Its  charter  would 
state  its  powers  in  general  terms.  Should  there  be 
other  corporations  created  for  other  regions,  entrusted 
with  similar  functions,  there  will  be  need  in  the  future 
for  some  cooperation  in  some  of  their  activities.  This 
seems  most  likely  to  be  required  in  the  research  activi- 
ties that  such  corporations  may  undertake,  and  per- 


haps with  regard  to  tiieir  need  for  similar  auditing 
services.  If  similar  operating  corporations  are  set  up 
in  adjacent  regions,  there  will  also  be  need  for  inter- 
connections for  tiie  interchange  of  power. 

2.  A  ])ublic-owned  corporation  would  have  its  center 
of  gravity  within  the  region  in  which  it  carriers  on  its 
business.  The  management  would  have  to  be  there. 
It  would  also  be  most  likely  that  the  board  of  direc- 
tors would  meet  in  the  region,  where  tiie  books  and 
peisonnel  of  the  management  would  be  readily  avail- 
able for  consultation  and  for  inquiry.  This  fact  is  of 
imijortance  also  because  it  would  facilitate  presenting 
to  the  board  of  directors,  as  well  as  to  the  management, 
regional  attitudes  toward  the  corporation's  business. 

3.  Corporations  owned  by  our  Federal  Government 
have  never  yet  been  made  subject  to  civil-service  laws 
and  regulations  that  apply  to  the  bureaus  and  com- 
missions. This  appears  to  be  desirable  for,  as  indi- 
cated above,  the  services  we  are  concerned  with  are 
essentially  those  of  a  business  nature  and,  until  greater 
flexibility  has  been  introduced  into  the  rules  and  prac- 
tices concerned  with  the  administration  of  the  Federal 
civil  service,  it  appears  wise  to  exempt  such  corpora- 
tion from  their  impact.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to 
meet  business  competition  without  such  flexibility, 
although  it  should  be  clearly  stipulated  in  any  law 
creating  such  a  corporate  agency  that  it  should  create 
its  own  personnel  S3'stem  for  the  selection  and  promo- 
tion of  men  upon  the  basis  of  merit.  What  can  be  done 
in  this  direction  has  alreadj'  been  demonstrated  by  the 
personnel  practices  introduced  by  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority.  "It  is  possible  to  achieve  the  benefit  of 
a  civil-service  system  by  the  establishment  of  tradi- 
tions and  practices  without  formalizing  and  rigidifying 
the  regulations  relative  to  personnel  management."' 

4.  Perhaps  the  most  important  consideration  is  the 
effect  of  the  corporate  form  or  organization  upon  the 
financial  stability  and  soundness  of  a  large  utility  en- 
terprise. Marshall  Dimock,  who.  as  a  professional 
student  of  public  administration,  has  given  more 
study  to  this  subject  than  any  American  writer,  sum- 
marizes this  phase  of  the  situation  succinctly  in  the 
following  paragraphs: 

The  principal  advantages  of  a  Government-owned 
corporation  over  an  ordinary  Government  depart- 
ment are  to  be  found  in  the  ease  and  independence 
with  which  the  undertaking's  financial  affairs  and 
purchasing  operations  can  be  conducted.  The 
ability  to  raise  capital  funds,  the  right  to  expand  the 
business,  the  necessity  of  earning  money  before  it 
can  be  spent,  the  assurance  that  income  depends  upon 
economic  factors  rather  than  upon  the  benevolence 
of  the  legislature,  the  right  to  borrow  money  on  the 

'  M.  Dimopk,  Government  operated  ent  Tprises  In  tl>e  riinnm.!  Caual 
Zone,  p.  202. 
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cuiporation's  credit,  llio  freedom  to  build  up  reserves 
for  the  replacement  of  land  and  the  expansion  of 
the  business,  the  knowledge  that  accounts  can  be  kept 
on  a  business  basis  and  audited  in  conformity  with 
commercial  practice,  and  the  desire  to  run  the  busi- 
ness as  efficiently  as  possible  because  the  enterprise 
will  be  judged  on  its  own  financial  showing — these 
are  some  of  the  respects  in  which  the  public  corpora- 
tion excels  on  the  financial  side  in  contrast  with  the 
Government  department. 

*  *  if  if  *  *  * 

Corporate  finance  is  more  likely  to  encourage  effi- 
ciency and  economy  than  is  departmental  finance. 
AVhen  Congress  makes  the  api^roiDriation,  there  is 
a  constant  temptation  for  the  department  to  be  ex- 
travagant in  case  a  prospective  surplus  appears  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  inasmuch  as  all  such  sums  must 
revert  to  the  Treasurj-;  in  the  public  corporation,  on 
the  other  hand,  surpluses  are  expected  and  nourished, 
inasmuch  as  the  success  of  the  venture  and  its  ability 
to  expand  are  judged  by  the  earnings  remaining  at 
the  end  of  the  year. 

The  public  corporation  starts  out  with  a  lump  sum, 
the  capital  stock,  with  which  it  can  meet  emergencies 
and  develop  the  business  as  necessity  and  experience 
dictate;  the  great  tragedy  of  the  Government  de- 
partment is  that  no  matter  how  efficient  or  how  suc- 
cessful it  may  be,  the  means  whereby  it  may  expand 
are  controlled  firmly  by  the  legislature  instead  of 
being  in  its  own  hands.  With  its  nest  egg  the  public 
corporation  may  divert  funds  original!}'  intended 
for  one  phase  of  the  business  to  another,  if  wise 
business  policy  so  counsels.  .  .  . 

Xot  only  does  the  public  corporation  have  an 
initial  financial  advantage  over  the  ordinary  Gov- 
ernment establishment,  but  it  can  borrow  on  its 
credit  as  emergencies  arise  or  as  the  desirability  of 
expansion  occurs.  If  the  Panama  Canal  were  in- 
corporated, for  example,  it  could  issue  bonds  or 
make  short-term  loans  from  banks — power  which  it 
lacks  at  the  present  time.  It  must  be  obvious  that 
any  commercial  undertaking,  particularly  a  competi- 
tive one,  must  be  vouchsafed  the  right  to  borrow  on 
its  credit,  because  sooner  or  later  it  is  almost  sure  to 
need  this  right. 

Congress  has  usually  placed  an  outside  limit  on 
the  amount  which  a  Government-owned  corporation 
will  be  permitted  to  borrow,  and  this  is  probably  a 
wise  precaution.  .  .  . 

The  right  of  a  public  corporation  to  retain  its 
annual  earnings  over  and  above  a  fixed  payment, 
which  goes  to  the  Treasury,  and  to  use  said  profits 
to  build  up  a  financial  reserve  and  to  undertake 
financial  improvements — this  right  is  proof  positive 
of  self-contained  finance.  AVithout  such  a  guaranty 
no  public  corporation  can  be  expected  to  be  a  com- 
plete success  for  very  long.  The  right  to  retain 
profits  provides  an  incentive  which  produces  ef- 
ficiency and  enthusiasm.  Any  capable  executive 
values  the  assurance  that  his  particular  enterprise 
has  financial  reserves  that  it  can  fall  back  on,  and  it 
is  onlv  human  to  want  to  expand  ones  business. 
The  significance  of  these  incentives  should  not  be 
minimized.    Judged  by  any  standards,  it  is  sound 


polic}-  for  an  enterprise  to  retain  its  profits  and  to 
expand  its  services  so  long  as  it  is  rendering  an 
efficient  and  a  profitable  service.* 

Let  us  point  this  discussion  toward  our  immediate 
electric  power  operating  problem.  No  administration 
will  be  somid  which  cannot  be  made  financially  stable. 
This  implies  that  there  shall  be  no  permanent  subsidiz- 
ing of  the  service.  Anj^  primary  lowering  of  rates  for 
the  sake  of  developing  load  or  an}'  postponement  of 
interest  charges  should  be  worked  out  with  the  delib- 
erate intention  that  the  system  will  be  obliged  at  the 
proper  time  in  the  future  to  assume  full  responsibility 
for  those  charges.  No  Govermnent  department  nor 
ordinal'}'  commission  can  properly  be  charged  with  this 
necessary  financial  responsibility,  since  it  does  not  con- 
trol its  own  budget,  including  its  revenues.  If  the 
whole  financial  liability  is  simply  carried  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  as  an  integral  part  of  its  general  debt 
obligations,  there  is  created  a  fundamentally  anoma- 
lous condition.  The  productive  investment  which  is 
represented  by  the  amount  of  funds  expended  in  the 
construction  of  these  works  is  confused  with  all  the 
other  forms  of  Government  spending;  accordingly, 
this  productive  investment  is  placed  in  jeopardy  with 
every  drive  which  is  made,  justifiably  in  some  cases, 
against  Government  spending. 

5.  Closely  related  to  the  financial  question  just  dis- 
cussed is  the  difference  that  exists,  or  should  exist,  in 
the  accounting  and  auditing  practices  of  a  corporation 
as  comiJared  with  a  bureau  or  commission.  Account- 
ing systems  serve  not  only  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
information  about  the  legality  and  honesty  of  opera- 
tions, but  are  of  primary  importance  as  tools  of  man- 
agement. Corporate  accounting  systems,  with  their 
need  to  use  cost  accounting  practices,  are  particularly 
adapted  to  the  carrying  on  of  business  functions. 
They  differ  markedly  from  the  systems  in  vogue  in 
departmental  and  bureau  accounting  which  are  con- 
cerned primarily  with  honesty  and  legality. 

6.  Government-owned  corporations  are  liable  for 
torts  committed  against  private  persons.  While  the 
Government  cannot  be  sued,  as  indicated  above,  with- 
out its  own  consent,  a  Govermnent-owned  corporation 
may  be.  "In  order  tliat  no  question  of  immunity  may 
po-^sibly  arise,  Congress,  when  creating  public  corpo- 
rations by  direct  action,  has  inserted  a  specific  provi- 
sion authorizing  tlie  corporation  to  sue  and  be  sued." 
Xo  doubt  this  is  a  desirable  precaution.  However, 
when  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  attempted  to 
claim  that  it  partook  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  hence  could  not  be  sued,  the  Supreme 
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Court  held  that  it  was  answerable  for  its  acts  as  was 
any  other  corporation,  even  tiiough  it  was  the  agent 
of  the  (iovernment."  It  may  be  said,  i)areiithetically, 
that  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  was  not  incorpo- 
rated by  congressional  act,  but  under  the  general  incoi- 
poration  laws  adopted  for  the  District  of  Cohnnbia. 

Commission  Organization 

The  term  ••connnission"'  has  l)een  applied  to  a  num- 
ber of  different  purposes  in  connection  with  public 
administration.  One  kind  of  commission  is  a  policy- 
making agency.  This  may  be  permanent  or  intermit- 
tent. Suggestions  have  been  made  by  chamber  of  com- 
merce groups  in  this  region  that  suc-h  a  commission  or 
hoard  should  be  created  to  determine  rate  policies  and 
perhaps  certain  other  joint  interests  of  the  hydroelec- 
tric enterprises  at  Bonneville  and  at  (hand  Coulee. 
The  anaylsis  of  the  power  proi)lem  made  earlier  in  this 
report  and  of  the  functions  which  need  to  be  under- 
taken, makes  it  clear  that  such  a  policy-making  and 
coordinating  commission  is  quite  inadequate.  We 
therefore  dismiss  that  kind  of  commission  from  con- 
sideration and  turn  to  a  second  type,  which  is  an  ad- 
ministrative commission,  created  to  carry  out  an  im- 
portant administrative  task  of  a  permanent  and  con- 
tiiming  character.  This  is  usually  a  group  of  three  or 
five  persons  directly  in  charge  of  an  administrative 
service.  This  form  of  organizing  an  operating  agency 
for  the  special  public  business  with  which  we  are  con- 
cerned suffers  from  many  of  the  difficulties  outlined 
in  our  analysis  of  the  bureau  form  of  organization. 

1.  A  commission,  like  a  bureau,  must  depend  upon 
Congress  for  appropriations  each  year,  unless  Congress 
should  do  the  unusual  thing  of  adopting  a  continuing 
appropriation  for  such  an  agency.  A  continuing  ap- 
propriation would  be  a  fixed  sum  for  specified  pur- 
poses, released  each  year  until  repealed.  That  method 
of  financing  current  operations  would  be  quite  inexact 
and  rigid,  taking  no  due  account  of  the  changes  in 
current  needs  as  those  needs  fluctuated  from  year  to 
j-ear.  Revenues  from  the  enterprise  under  commis- 
sion dii-ection  would  normally  be  turned  into  the  gen- 
eral treasury,  instead  of  remaining  as  a  part  of  the 
source  of  finance  with  which  to  carry  on  operations. 
If  the  commission  were  allowed  to  retain  its  receipts, 
then  obviously  a  continuing  appropriation  would  be 
entirely  unsuited  to  the  fiscal  situation  thus  presented. 
As  for  capital  funds  for  investment  purposes,  a  com- 
mission has  ordinarily  to  ask  for  these  when  it  needs 
them,  and  unless  Congress  were  willing  to  adopt  the 
extraordinary  practice  of  making  a  large  sum  avail- 
able to  be  drawn  upon  from  time  to  time  as  the  com- 
mission might  require,  the  commission  would  be  com- 
pelled to  go  to  Congress  each  year  and  ask  for  money 


with  which  to  build  its  transmission  lines  and  install 
its  other  capital  etpiipment.  AVitlioiit  sucli  resources, 
were  an  accident  to  occur  which  involved  the  destruc- 
tion of  large  capital  equipment,  the  commission  would 
very  likely  not  be  able  to  replace  such  structures  with- 
out special  congressional  authority.  In  the  meantime, 
the  entire  enterprise  might  be  stalled.  It  is,  of  course, 
conceivable  that  Congress  might  exempt  it  from 
annual  appropriations  and  might  furnisii  it  with  the 
financial  resources  to  deal  with  its  needs  in  a  manner 
comparable  to  that  of  a  corporation.  If  so,  it  would 
be  a  drastic  departure  from  past  practice  and  tanta- 
mount to  clothing  tlie  commission  with  corporate 
powers. 

2.  A  commission  would  be  free  of  the  competitive 
struggle  for  recognition  among  other  bureaus  within 
an  established  dei:)artment,  for  it  would  presumably 
be  set  up  as  a  special  independent  establishment.  If 
the  members  were  chosen  solely  with  reference  to  their 
fitness  to  i>erform  the  duties  entrusted  to  the  connnis- 
sion, it  ought  to  be  as  well  guided  as  a  corporation 
would  be.  However,  if  the  commission  is  composed 
of  representatives  from  other  Federal  bureaus  or  de- 
partments, then  decisions  would  tend  to  be  made  bj' 
those  representatives  after  consultation  with  or  in  the 
light  of  the  views  of  the  chief  of  the  member's  bureau. 
So  far  as  these  members  are  concerned,  the  result 
would  be  some  degree  of  "remote  control"'  in  the  Wash- 
ington offices  of  these  agencies.  Moreover,  these  mem- 
bers would  not  be  primarily  interested  in  the  commis- 
sion's functions  since  their  main  job  would  be  that  of 
working  for  the  bureau  or  department  to  which  they 
were  attached.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  they  would  be 
especially  equipped  either  in  terms  of  technical  infor- 
mation or  social  orientation  to  deal  with  the  functions 
of  this  agency  with  most  effect,  unless,  a.s  in  the  case 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  or  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration,  their  own  departmental 
functions  bore  first-cousinly  relationship  to  those  of 
the  commission  itself.  If  representation  should  be 
given  to  any  of  the  bureaus  which  have  expected  or 
wanted  to  perform  the  functions  the  commission  will 
take  away  from  them,  it  seems  almost  inevitable  that 
the  commission  will  lack  "the  drive  aiul  the  enthusiasm 
for  making  the  most  of  a  great  opportunity  to  pioneer 
in  a  new  regional  enterfjrise. 

3.  Commissions  have  not  customarily  been  given  anj' 
more  freedom  in  the  management  of  staff  personnel 
matters  than  Federal  bureaus.  However,  Congress 
could  change  the  situation  and  permit  the  same  free- 
dom that  it  has  customarily  allowed  to  corporations. 

4.  The  commission,  like  the  bui-eau.  would  be  de- 
pendent ui)on  Congress  for  amendments  to  legislation 
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whenever  new  situations  arose  not  covered  by  the  spe- 
cific grants  of  power  under  whicii  the  commission  was 
operating.  Here  again  it  resembles  the  situation  of 
a  bureau.  Again,  it  may  be  possible  for  Congress  to 
grant  a  scope  of  power  similar  to  that  of  a  public 
corporation,  but,  if  this  were  done,  such  grants  would 
have  to  be  couched  in  the  general  terms  customarily 
used  in  corporate  charters;  otherwise  there  would  be 
the  need  for  continual  legislative  tinkering  in  order 
to  meet  new  situations  involved  in  running  the  power 
business.  We  have  alreadj^  given  examples  of  these 
difficulties  in  the  discussion  above. 

Another  example  which  might  be  cited  at  this  point, 
is  one  which  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  Inland  and 
Coastwise  Waterways  Service,  before  it  became  a  cor- 
porate organization.  Like  the  regular  bureaus  and 
departments,  that  Service  came  within  the  rules  which 
govern  the  making  of  government  contracts.  Those 
rules  contain  the  jirovision  that  no  contract  when  made 
may  be  modified  except  in  the  intei'est  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  that  such  modifications  must  be  approved  by 
the  Comptroller  General.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
tills  is  a  very  good  rule  for  an  ordinary  departmental 
bureau  or  commission  business.  That  it  does  not  suit 
all  situations  which  a  power  commission  would  be 
likely  to  meet  is  shown  by  the  example  given  in  the 
following : 

.  .  .  the  Inland  and  Coastwise  AVaterways  Serv- 
ice made  a  contract  with  a  shipbuilding  company 
in  Xew  Orleans  for  the  remodeling  of  several 
barges.  Under  the  terms  of  the  contract  the  Gov- 
ernment agreed  to  deliver  the  barges  to  the  company 
at  a  certain  time  and  the  comj^any  agreed  to  com- 
plete the  remodeling  by  a  specified  date.  Due  to 
unavoidable  circumstances  the  Government  was  un- 
able to  deliver  the  boats  at  the  time  agreed  upon  and 
the  company  was  therefore  delayed  in  cari'ving  out 
its  part  of  the  contract.  The  administrator  in 
charge  of  the  Service,  recognizing  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  at  fault,  returned  the  $2,500  which  the 
company  had  forfeited  under  the  contract.  The 
company  was  satisfied  and  so  was  the  Service.  The 
Comptroller  General,  however,  maintained  that  the 
contract  had  not  been  altered  in  the  interest  of  the 
Government  and  insisted  that  the  penalty  be  re-col- 
lected. This  was  done  and  as  a  result  the  company 
sued  tlie  Service  for  $:50,000  for  failure  to  furnish 
the  boats  in  time.  This  situation  woultl  certainly 
have  been  avoided  by  the  Inland  and  Coastwise 
Waterways  Service  had  it  been  allowed  the  freedom 
of  contract  which  it  now  has  as  a  Government-owned 
corporation." 

If  Congress  attempted  to  give  the  commission  a  gen- 
eral grant  of  power  similar  to  that  which  is  used  in 
chartering  corporations  to  which  it  has  given  birth  and 
if  that  general  grant  escaped  the  legal  pitfalls  as  to 
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its  validity,  then  the  commission  would  be  in  elTect  a 
corporation.  Should  those  powers  include  an  author- 
ization of  capital  funds  sufficient  to  build  up  the  busi- 
ness of  the  commission,  and  should  it  include  the  other 
freedoms  from  annual  appropriations,  etc.,  the  com- 
mission would  be  a  full-fledged  corporation,  minus  the 
usual  paraphernalia  of  stock  voting  and  the  name  of 
a  boaril  of  directors.  In  this  last  respect,  be  it  noted, 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  a  corporation,  is  not 
typical.  It  has  no  voting  stock.  Its  directors  are 
administrators  who  are  in  charge  of  the  departments 
of  a  lai'ge  business  and  so  their  functions  resemble  the 
activities  of  an  administrative  commission.  A  commis- 
sion rebuilt  to  such  corporation  specifications  as  to 
suit  the  needs  of  operating  a  super-power  system 
would  be  so  little  different  from  the  normal  corporate 
organization  as  to  present  no  important  reason  for 
serious  difference  of  opinion,  excepting  that  of  the 
name  and  the  uuiuner  of  selecting  members. 

Unified  Operation 

Under  an  Existing  Agency 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  operation  of  the 
hydroelectric-water-control  function  by  a  single  bureau 
would  be  definitely  superior,  as  a  permanent  plan,  to 
oix'ration  l)y  two  different  bureaus.  It  would  provide 
the  unity  of  management,  which,  if  our  analysis  in  the 
first  chapter  of  this  section  is  sound,  is  indispensable 
to  success. 

Qualities  Required  in  Operating  Structure 

At  the  risk  of  repetition  let  us  restate  the  qualities, 
which  in  addition  to  unification  of  management,  must 
be  sought  for  in  the  operating  structure.  We  want 
to  secure  (1)  "driving  power  and  administrative  talent 
adequate  to  secure  the  maxinnmi  .social  advantage" 
from  these  public  works,  (2)  the  maximum  "respon- 
siveness to  regional  sentiment  and  desires",  (3)  "the 
maximum  jirotection  of  the  national  interest"  .  .  . 
"through  proper  attention  to  the  business  requirements 
of  tlie  enterprise",  and  (4)  the  best  "articulation  with 
regional  jtlanning." 

Qualities  of  Existing  Agencies 

\\'e  must  at  once  recognize  that  both  agencies  sug- 
gested as  possible  candidates  for  this  operating  task 
have  many  meritorious  (jualities.  Xo  one  can  doubt 
the  engineering  competence  of  the  Bureau  of  Kecla- 
mation  or  the  Corps  of  Engineer  for  the  work  with 
which  each  has  long  been  identified.  Tlie  record  of 
achievement  of  the  Reclamation  Service  engineers  in 
designing  and  constructing  some  of  the  greatest  dam.s 
in  the  world  is  clear  to  all.  Similarly  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  has  demonstrated  in  all   I  lie  parts  of  the 
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Xation  having  river  and  harbor  facilities  its  depend- 
able talent  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
these  public  works.  Not  least  in  our  consciousness  is 
the  speed  and  success  with  which  the  great  works  at 
Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  arc  now  proceeding 
under  the  engineering  direction  of  these  two  bureaus. 

Nevertheless,  despite  these  facts,  it  is  true  that  the 
engineering  emphasis  required  to  the  power  operations 
with  which  we  are  particularly  concerned  is  rather 
different  than  either  bureau  is  now  equipped  to  give. 
Each  has  had  operating  experience,  but  of  a  distinctly 
limited  character,  with  hydroelectric  generation  and 
transmission.  Neither  has  ever  managed  a  supergrid 
power  business,  such  as  will  be  possible  and,  as  has  been 
argued  elsewhere  in  this  report,  is  required  if  fullest 
social  use  is  made  of  the  power  from  Bonneville,  Grand 
Coulee,  and  future  works.  The  specialized  engineer- 
ing skill  and  the  business  personnel  which  will  be 
needed  to  perform  this  operating  task  would  have  to 
be  created  by  whatever  agency  is  entrusted  with  this 
responsibility. 

Most  of  the  disadvantages  attaching  to  the  bureau 
form  of  operation,  which  we  have  noted  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  would  be  present  whether  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  or  the  Keclamation  Service  wore  placed 
in  charge.  Let  us  notice  another  bureau  situation 
unfavorable  to  highest  success.  The  minds  directing  a 
modern  power  network  need  freedom  from  the  tradi- 
tional routines  which  the  bureau  environment  appears 
to  develop;  they  need  broad  and  penetrating  concep- 
tion of  the  social  implications  of  their  work,  and  the 
capacity  to  drive  through  the  obstacles  that  stand  in 
the  way  of  those  objectives.  What  is  called  "red 
tape"  is  necessary  in  considerable  degree  in  the  regular 
Government  department,  since  it  is  a  guarantee  of  uni- 
formity of  treatment.  Men  become  accustomed  to  re- 
straints upon  initiative  and,  as  a  consequence,  fre- 
quently lose  the  desire  to  show  too  large  an  imaginative 
grasp  of  the  possibilities  of  their  work.  The  atmos- 
phere of  the  bureau  organization  is  not  congenial  to 
the  qualities  which  need  to  be  enlisted  continuously  in 
the  direction  of  the  important  business  enterprise  we 
are  discussing. 

We  must  also  note  that  what  is  urgenth'  needed  is 
the  establisliment  of  an  operating  structure  that  will 
be  favorable  to  the  use  of  an  accounting  system  like 
that  of  a  private  corporation,  designed  to  maintain  a 
soundly  managed,  economic  enterprise.  Over  a  period 
of  years,  the  power  enterprise  should  pay  out.  or  at 
least  make  clear  to  itself  and  to  the  public  the  reasons 
for  which  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  unable  to 
balance  its  accounts.  The  bureau  form  of  organization 
is  not  likely  to  be  favorable  to  this  continual  scanning 


of  the  balance  sheet,  notwithstanding  its  sensitivity  to 
congressional  criticism. 

Bureau  of  Reclamation 

If  we  look  at  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  we  may 
note  certain  advantages  it  possesses.  It  is  greatly 
interested  in  the  use  of  the  Columbia  River  system, 
and  the  construction  of  multiple-purpose  works.  This 
interest  is  particularly  pronounced  in  the  upper  river 
and  in  the  tributaries  east  of  the  Cascades.  It  is 
charged  with  the  construction  of  the  Grand  Coulee 
project  on  the  upper  Columbia.  It  was  the  construc- 
tor of  the  Boulder  Dam  on  the  Colorado.  It  has  done 
a  great  deal  of  construction  work,  some  of  which  has 
led  to  the  building  of  electric  power  plants  and  their 
subsequent  management.  These  power  operating 
enterprises  have  been  incidental  to  irrigation  and, 
while  important,  have  not  been  on  a  scale  comparable 
to  Grand  Coulee  or  Bonneville. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger  must  be  placed  the 
fact  that  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  as  its  special- 
ized purpose  the  reclaiming  of  arid  land  for  agricul- 
ture, although  the  duties  have  greatly  broadened  since 
beginning.  The  ultimate  function,  whatever  engi- 
neering skills  are  used,  is  an  agricultural  one.  Very 
properly,  therefore,  the  primary  concern  of  the  di- 
recting executives  nmst  be  the  agi-icultural  success  of 
their  work.  This  is  not  the  most  favorable  orienta- 
tion for  managing  a  superpower  business  to  serve 
every  vocational  group  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  It 
is  necessary  also  to  call  attention  to  the  pattern  of 
organization  within  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  ThLs 
is  one  of  a  high  degree  of  centralization.  Doubtless 
that  form  of  organization  has  been  the  product  of  its 
own  peculiar  needs,  but  it  would  appear  to  be  rather 
unfavorable  to  ready  response  to  regional  desires  if 
decisions  were  to  be  habitually  referred  to  the  Wash- 
ington or  Denver  headquarters.  Wliile  in  recent 
months  a  regional  officer  has  been  selected  to  act  as 
project  coordinator  (in  operation  and  maintenance), 
it  is  doubtful  if  that  device  M'ould  meet  the  require- 
ments for  decentralized  management  which  we  regard 
as  fundamental  in  handling  the  power  function. 

Corps  of  Engineers 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  a  larger  jurisdiction 
over  multiple  water  purposes  than  does  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation.  "\Aniile  it  began  its  civilian  service  as 
an  agency  for  the  improvement  of  navigation  (and 
its  major  function  is  still  related  to  that  task),  it  has 
taken  on  many  added  civil  duties  connected  with  river 
and  stream  improvements.  The  scope  of  the  present 
activity  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  is  well  indicated  by 
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inislnicl ions  iippearinij;  in  ono  of  (lie  sections  of  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  of  Marcli  3,  1925,  in  which  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion were  enjoined  to  report  and  recommend  concern- 
ing investigation  on  navigable  streams  and  tributaries : 

Whereon  power  development  appears  feasible  and 
practicable,  with  a  view  to  the  formation  of  general 
plans  for  the  most  effective  improvement  of  such 
streams  and  for  the  purposes  of  navigation,  and  the 
prosecution  of  such  improvement  in  combination 
with  the  most  efficient  development  of  water  power, 
the  control  of  floods,  and  the  need  of  irrigation. 

After  the  submission  of  the  "308"  reports  by  the 
Army  engineers,  Congress  directed  (in  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  Jan.  21,  1927)  that  surveys  be  made  on 
various  streams  which  include  the  Columbia  and  its 
more  important  tributaries,  the  most  important  streams 
emptying  into  Puget  Sound  and  the  North  Pacific, 
and  the  Missouri  and  its  major  upper  tributaries. 

In  the  session  of  Congress  just  closed,  the  planning 
jurisdiction  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  over  electric 
power  (and  other)  developments  on  the  rivers  of  this 
region  was  further  extended  by  Public  Act  No.  409, 
which  reads : 

.  .  .  and  that  hereafter  Federal  investigations  in 
matter  of  rivers,  harbors,  and  other  waterways  shall 
be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  and  prosecuted  by  tlie 
War  Department  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
SeciTtary  of  War  and  the  supervision  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided 
by  act  of  Congress. 

The  right  of  this  bureau  to  cijnduct  continuous 
studies  of  electric  power  and  other  river  questions  was 
further  amplified  by  section  6  of  the  same  law. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  is  charged  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  Bonneville  Dam  on  the  lower  Colum- 
bia River  and  with  the  improvement  of  the  river  and 
its  major  tributaries  for  navigation.  Further  major 
construction  projects  of  the  future  for  navigation  and 
power,  as  for  example  the  Umatilla  and  The  Dalles, 
will  fall,  logically,  to  its  lot. 

It  is  clear  that  the  experience  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  its  wide  jurisdiction  over  the  water  resources 
and  their  multiple  uses  gives  that  body  a  closer  con- 
nection with  the  proposed  operating  service  than  is 
true  for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

Another  advantage  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  is 
the  flexibility  of  its  oiganization.  It  is  mucli  more 
decentralized  than  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  In 
fact  it  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  good  bureau 
organization  for  a  regional  enterprise.  At  the  present 
time  its  policy  leaves  large  freedom  of  judgment  to 
the  division  engineers  and  to  the  district  engineers 
within  their  respective  areas.  Moi-eover.  the  relation- 
ships between  the  district  and  the  division  are  not 


frozen,  but,  on  the  contrarj',  are  flexible,  permitting 
the  degi'ee  of  district  or  divisional  autonomy  to  varj' 
with  changing  circumstances  and  needs.  There  is  a 
similar  flexibility  as  between  the  division  and  the 
Washington  office. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  north  Pacific  division  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  now  coincides  in  territorial  bound- 
aries very  closely  with  the  Pacific  northwest  region. 
As  a  consequence  of  these  organizational  facts,  the 
Coi'ps  of  Engineers  is  in  a  position  to  respond  more 
quickly  to  the  desires  of  the  people  of  the  region  than 
is  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

Tliere  are,  however,  certain  disadvantages  of  the 
Engineei's'  organization,  which  are  peculiar  to  it,  and 
not  shared  by  bureau  organization  generally.  The 
members  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  who  direct  the 
work,  rotate  from  district  to  district  in  search  of  a 
variety  of  engineering  experience.  Rarely  do  they  stay 
longer  in  one  district  than  -1  years.  From  the  military 
point  of  view  this  is  sound  practice.  From  a  civilian 
point  of  view,  which  is  concerned  with  this  new  func- 
tion, a  rotating  directorate  is  not  desirable.  It  is 
fundamentally  incompatible  with  the  elTective  develop- 
ment and  management  of  a  great  vital  public  busi- 
ness, which  requires  continuity  of  planning  control. 
The  undoubted  success  which  the  Ontario  hydroelectric 
enterprise  attained  during  the  first  20  j'ears  of  its 
activity  was  in  very  large  part  due  to  the  continuous 
direction  of  a  very  gifted  man  who  served  during  that 
entire  period.  Sir  Adam  Beck  not  only  launched  that 
gi'eat  project  but  guided  and  directed  its  lines  of 
growth  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Probably  the  greatest  disadvantage  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  is  that  the  primary  concern  of  the  service, 
i)y  virtue  of  its  origin,  is  the  Military  Establishment. 
Our  problem  is  the  operation  of  a  great  business  civil 
function  which,  were  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  be  in 
charge,  would  be  controlled  by  officers  of  that  branch 
of  government,  primarily  trained,  not  for  the  peacetime 
pursuits  of  business  and  industry,  but  for  military  de- 
fense and  war.  The  conviction  is  widespread  that  the 
custom  and  social  traditions  of  Army  officers  are  jiecu- 
liar  to  that  vocation  and  set  them  somewhat  apart  from 
civilian  society,  with  its  rather  different  gamut  of  life 
experiences,  its  different  problems  of  economic  mal- 
adjustment, and  its  peculiar  aspirations  for  a  more 
abundant  civil  life. 

Conclusion 

The  writer  is  convinced  that  neither  the  Corps  of 
Engineei-s  nor  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  should  bo 
assigned  to  (his  new  regional  operating  service.  In- 
stead, the  unique  character  of  the  task  and  its  key  im- 
portance calls  for  the  creation  of  a  new  and  special 
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Federal  operatinji  agency.  There  are  so  many  far- 
reaching  possibilities  of  social  benefit  to  our  people 
which  may  come  from  this  great  natural  resource  that 
the  President  should  be  free  to  c(»mb  the  entire  Nation 
to  find  the  men,  whether  they  be  in  public  service  or 
private  business,  with  social  insight  and  business  judg- 
ment adequate  to  bring  these  things  to  pass.  Whoever 
is  selected  to  direct  this  enterprise  must  start  free  from 
loA'alties  to  established  competing  Federal  bureaus,  or 
to  competing  private  utilities.  It  requires  men  with  a 
talent  for  public  business  comparable  with  the  capacity 
of  our  ablest  captains  of  private  enterprise;  they  must 
have  a  public  rather  than  a  private  point  of  view 
toward  their  task. 

Proposed  Operating  Organization 

Duplication  of  T.  V.  A.  Not  Advisable 
in  Pacific  Northwest 

In  planning  the  scope  of  jiower  to  be  given  to  a  (Jov- 
ornment  corporation  or  connnission  for  operating  pub- 
lic works  in  this  region,  it  is  desirable  to  consider  the 
applicability  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act 
to  the  Pacific  Northwest.  We  have  found  certain  as- 
pects of  the  social  purposes  and  the  corporate  struc- 
ture of  the  T.  Y.  A.  very  useful  in  our  consideration 
of  operating  organization  for  public  works  on  the 
Columbia.  However,  we  have  reached  the  conclusion 
that  the  scope  of  duties  entrusted  to  that  agency  is 
broader  than  is  appropriate  here.  This  is  true  in 
part  because  of  a  number  of  events  which  have  trans- 
pired since  the  creation  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, and  also  because  of  certain  important  differ- 
ences between  the  two  regions. 

Shortly  after  the  Tennes.see  Valley  Authority  was 
established,  (he  Soil  F.rosinn  Sei-vico  •'  was  created,  op- 
erating iiiside  the  Dei^artment  of  the  Interior.  It  is 
now  extended  on  a  Nation-wide  scale,  with  its  own  staff 
of  experts  and  with  large  allotments  of  funds  for  dem- 
onstration projects  and  for  educational  jmrposes  in 
the  interests  of  soil  conservation. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  undertook  as  one 
of  its  functions  the  conservation  of  soil  from  erosion. 
The  nature  of  the  soil,  the  rainfall,  and  the  despoliation 
of  the  forests  in  that  area  make  soil  erosion  a  matter 
of  grave  importance  not  only  to  the  farming  classes 
and  to  their  dependent  communities,  but  to  the  Gov- 
ernment agencies  operating  the  dams  on  the  Tennessee 
River  and  its  tributaries.  Unless  erosion  is  checked 
soon  not  only  will  irreparable  damage  be  done  to  agri- 
cultural interest,  but  the  reservoirs  will  be  silted  up. 
^Vhile.  in  the  Pacific  northwest  region,  soil  erosion  is 


"  It   bas   since  been  transferred   to  the  Department   of   Agriculture 
and  Is  now  called  Soil  Conservation  Service. 


a  fact,  and  a  matter  of  i-eal  importance,  it  is  not  nearly 
so  closely  related  to  the  main  public  Avorks  enterprise. 

Tlie  areas  within  the  region  where  soil  erosion  is 
most  acute  are  east  of  the  Cascades.  Some  of  them  lie 
outside  the  Columbia  Basin  and,  while  most  of  them 
are  embraced  within  the  region,  they  have  relatively 
little  elfect  upon  the  reservoirs  that  may  be  created. 
The  Soil  Conservation  Service  has  made  a  very  com- 
petent beginning  in  this  region,  and  has  recently  re- 
ceived authorization  for  increased  expenditures  hero 
for  control  and  demonstration  purposes.  There  is  no 
good  reason  to  think  that  the  work  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  now  well  under  way,  could  be  bet- 
ter done  by  a  Government  corporation  or  commission 
performing  many  other  functions. 

This  is  a  function  large  enough  and  important 
enough  to  require  unified  national  management.  To 
liandle  it  successfully  involves  the  creation  of  a  staff 
whose  special  competence  will  have  vei-y  little  con- 
nection with  the  business  of  generating  and  distribut- 
ing electric  energy.  It  would,  therefore,  seem  quite 
unwise  to  transfer  jurisdiction  over  this  agricultural 
jsroblem  to  the  agency  having  power  as  its  principal 
function. 

Another  national  service  now  in  the  process  of  rapid 
development  is  the  Resettlement  Administration.  This, 
too,  has  come  into  being  since  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  was  created.  The  Resettlement  Adminis- 
tration will  undertake  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
submarginal  lands,  by  withdrawing  them  from  inap- 
propriate uses  and  finding  locations  on  good  soil  to 
which  the  population  displaced  from  the  foi-mer  areas 
may  move.  There  are  many  jiroblem  areas  of  this  sort 
in  these  four  northwestern  States.  Certain  of  the 
State  governments — notably  Montana,  have  been  vigor- 
ously prosecuting  a  similar  objoctive  (through  the  pro- 
\ision  of  water-conservation  projects  permitting  ex- 
tensive resettlement) .  It  would  appear  that  the  nature 
of  the  functions  involved  in  resettlement  tie  much 
more  closely  into  the  activities  of  the  Forest  Service 
and  other  agricultural  agencies  than  into  the  tasks 
involved  in  operating  the  hydroelectric  public  works. 
An  early  project  requested  by  Administrator  Tugwell 
was  one  involving  a  forest-homestead  project  in  Lane 
County,  Oreg.  This  is  to  be  a  joint  progi-am  of  the 
Resettlement  Administration  and  the  Forest  Service. 
It  is  to  provide  for  settlers  who  will  engage  in  farm- 
ing and  in  seasonal  work  in  the  timber  and  sawmills. 
This  is  cited  as  an  example  of  the  kind  of  activities 
involved  in  resettlement  work  on  the  western  slope. 
It  is  clear  from  this  example  that  it  has  very  little 
direct  functional  connection  with  the  Columbia  River 
power  projects. 
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Let  us  hasten  to  add  that  there  are  doubtless  possi- 
bilities in  which  the  wurk  of  the  Resettlement  Admin- 
istration may  be  aided  by  the  power-rate  policies 
adopted  by  the  agency  in  charge  of  Bonneville  and 
Grand  Coulee  power.  Nevertheless  the  work  of  this 
new  Nation-wide  organization  is  on  the  whole  a  dis- 
tinctly different  function.  It,  too,  calls  for  concentra- 
tion of  purpose,  and  specialized  skill  in  order  to  be 
successful.  Coordination  with  the  other  activities  in- 
cluding the  transmission  of  electric  energy  will  be 
needed,  but  it  is  not  at  all  clear  tiiat  that  coordination 
would  be  best  achieved  by  permitting  the  organization 
which  would  operate  hydroelectric  enterprises  to  swal- 
low up  the  Resettlement  Administration  in  the  region 
in  order  to  coordinate  it. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  gave  birth  to  an- 
other activity  that  has  subsequently  been  expanded 
on  a  national  scale.  This  is  the  encouragement,  by 
low-cost  financing,  of  the  construction  of  rural  electric 
lines  and  the  stimulation  of  increased  consumption  of 
electric  energy  by  the  masses  of  the  people  through 
the  promotion  and  sale  of  standardized  low-cost  elec- 
tric ranges,  refrigerators,  etc.  The  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  now  offers  to  this  region,  as  to  all 
other  parts  of  the  Nation,  the  opportunity  to  share  in 
the  benefits  of  this  service.  Doubtless  the  controlling 
authority  over  the  Bonneville,  Grand  Coulee,  and  other 
electric  generating  projects  would  be  concerned  with 
acting  in  close  harmony  with  the  R.  E.  A.,  but  there 
is  no  good  reason,  in  view  of  the  existence  of  the  latter, 
for  it  to  duplicate  the  functions  which  the  R.  E.  A. 
has  assumed. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has  also  under- 
taken the  task  of  adult  education  and  of  modifying 
cultural  habits  and  attitudes.  Here  it  is  doing  the 
work  of  a  properly  organized  system  of  education.  It 
may  well  be  that  such  functions  were  particularly 
required  in  that  region.  Despite  the  existence  of 
many  economic  and  social  maladjustments  within  the 
Pacific  Northwest  region,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
a  duplicate  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  in  this 
region  could  accomplish  nearly  as  much  in  this  direc- 
tion as  can  the  existing  public  and  private  educational 
agencies.  These  are  well  organized  and  on  the  whole 
are  much  better  equipped  to  do  such  a  herculean  task. 
When  the  power-operating  agency  undertakes  a  large 
construction  work,  it  might  very  well  emulate  the  ex- 
ample of  the  T.  V.  A.  in  training  its  temporary  em- 
ployees for  skilled  craft  or  industrial  work.  Like  the 
T.  V.  A.  it  ought,  as  a  part  of  an  enlightened  labor 
policy,  furnish  adequate  opportunities  either  in  its  own 
establishments  or  in  cooperation  with  existing  educa- 
tional institutions  for  improving  the  vocational  educa- 
tion of  its  own  employees. 


It  is  also  true  that  there  are  acute  difficulties  in  the 
Northwest  where  mining  activities  have  come  to  an  end 
and  left  miners'  families  stranded,  and  where  lumber 
operations  have  cut  the  available  timber  and  left  mills 
and  whole  towns  in  decay.  These  are  challenges  to  the 
States  and  national  services  within  the  Northwest 
region.  They  are  symbols  of  what  may  go  on  in  in- 
creasing volume  during  the  next  20  years,  urdess  the 
steps  which  have  been  pointed  out  earlier  in  this  report 
are  taken  to  deal  with  them. 

It  is  distinctl}'  possible  that  from  the  Government 
public  works  on  the  Columbia  and  its  tributaries, 
which  produce  the  electric  energy  that  ultimately  is  to 
be  poured  into  a  super  grid  system,  may  come  certain 
forces  that  can  assist  in  rehabilitating  the  population 
in  certain  of  these  exhausted  mining  and  cut-over  tim- 
ber areas.  One  way  in  which  such  assistance  may  be 
rendered  will  be  through  the  creation  of  a  power-rate 
structure  which  will  encourage  the  decentralization  of 
industry.  If  a  blanket  rate  structure  is  established  for 
large  areas,  it  may  be  more  practicable  for  the  Reset- 
tlement Administration  or  other  agencies  to  assist  the 
people  of  the  stranded  to^vns  in  the  denuded  timber 
and  milling  districts  to  establish  small  industries. 
What  can  be  done  in  this  direction  to  salvage  these 
communities  or  to  stabilize  them  in  the  future  cannot  be 
forecast  at  this  time. 

The  real  solution  for  this  basic  difficulty  which  con- 
fronts the  mining  and  timber  areas  is  a  change  of  an 
almost  revolutionary  character  in  our  attitudes 
toward  the  conservation  and  exploitation  of  these 
resources.  What  is  required,  in  the  way  of  legal  and 
administrative  changes,  has  been  indicated  in  the  sec- 
tions on  forestry  and  mining.  These  proposals  have 
little  relevance  to  the  functions  of  a  T.  V.  A. 

The  directorship  of  an  operating  concern  having  the 
diverse  functions  of  a  T.  V.  A.  makes  unique  demands 
upon  human  capacity.  Granted  that  this  capacity  has 
been  discovered  in  the  admirable  personnel  that  now 
guides  the  destinies  of  that  corporation,  it  is  unwise  to 
predicate  schemes  of  public  administration  upon  their 
recurrence.  Effective  public  administration  normally 
requires  that  a  single  major  purpose  or  a  limited  group 
of  closely  related  purposes  shall  be  entrusted  to  one 
administrative  organization.  Any  plan  which  violates 
this  canon  gambles  with  the  future.  Speculation  of 
this  character  may  have  been  well  justified  in  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  situation.  Reports  from  students  of 
public  administration  who  have  examined  the  work  of 
the  T.  V.  A.  are  \&vy  complimentary  to  the  adminis- 
trative talents  displaj-ed.  Yet,  in  view  of  the  consider- 
ation which  we  have  outlined  above,  we  doubt  the  wis- 
dom of  proposing  a  Columbia  Valley  Autiiority  witii 
duties  duplicating  the  T.  V.  A. 
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There  is  a  further  reason  that  fortifies  this  conchi- 
sion.  A  corporation  utuK'rtakiiifr  so  many  ameliora- 
tive and  philanthropic  tasks  in  atklition  to  its  power 
operations  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  refrain  from 
continual  suhsidy  of  tiie  former  purposes  from  powci- 
revenues.  Either  it  must  carry  those  on  with  fumls 
secured  from  its  husiness  operations  or  it  must  make 
contiiMKiI  requests  for  congressional  appropriations. 
A\'hen  the  mood  of  Congress  changes  concerning  the 
ameliorative  functions  of  the  corporation,  as  is  quite 
possible,  and  new  funds  denied,  either  these  activities 
must  stop  or  be  tiuiinced  from  power  earnings.  This 
will  thoroughly  confuse  the  issues.  The  success  of  the 
loderuliy  owned  and  operated  power  enterprises  seem 
likely  to  be  jeopardized  by  this  admixture  of  tasks. 

The  Nature  of  an  Operating  Organization  and 
Its.\rticulation  With  Regional  Planning 

A  corporation  (or  a  commission  endowed  with  cor- 
porate powers)  should  be  created  by  act  of  Congress 
endowed  with  the  usual  rights  and  obligations  ac- 
corded to  Government-owned  corjDorations — to  sue  and 
be  sued,  to  make  contracts,  to  purchase  and  lease  prop- 
erty for  carrying  on  its  business  and  to  do  all  things 
necessary  to  fulfill  the  functions  (as  already  listed) 
which  are  needed  to  achieve  successful  opei-ation  of 
Federal  power  enterprises. 

In  the  writer's  opinion,  this  agency  should  be  con- 
trolled by  a  board  preferably  of  three  members,  two 
of  whom  should  be  nominated  by  the  National  Ke- 
sources  Committee  (or  its  permanent  successor)  and 
appointed  by  the  President.  The  third  member  should 
be  appointed  by  the  President  upon  his  own  motion. 
These  directors  should  be  chosen  from  whatever  part 
of  the  United  States  might  yield  the  desired  personnel. 
All  three  members  should  avow  their  belief  in  the 
purposes  and  feasibility  of  the  enterprise.^- 

It  is  desirable  that  one  of  the  two  members  sug- 
gested to  the  President  by  the  National  Resources 
Committee  should  be  called  the  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors,  the  other  member  made  the  chairman  of 
the  regional  planning  commission.  The  chairman  of 
the  corporation  should  also  be  a  member  of  the  re- 
gional planning  commission.  Both  should  be  men 
with  such  broad  experience  and  training  as  to  give 
them  unusual  insight  into  the  economic  and  social  ob- 
jectives at  stake  in  the  power  enterprise  and  in  the 
task  of  plaiming  for  the  conservation  and  wise  devel- 
opment of  the  resources  of  the  region.  The  board 
ought  to  have  the  capacity  to  present  the  corporation's 

"Tills  last  suggestion  Is  copied  from  a  provision  in  the  T.  V.  A.  Act. 
While  the  full  force  of  the  sanctions  of  tlie  oath  has  doubtless  greatly 
Olmlnlshed  in  modern  times,  It  Is  desirable  to  use  every  feasible  device 
to  insure  against  the  acceptame  of  a  place  on  the  board  by  persons 
hostile  or  unsympathetic  toward  tlie  ol)Jective»  of  thf  organization.  See 
also  recommendatlona  of  Uegional  Planning  Commission,  p.  9. 


power  piogram  and  planning  to  the  people  of  the  re- 

"ion,  to  i)e  able  to  t'ive  such  effective  direction  to  the 
rcsi'arch  and  planning  staff  as  to  facilitate  the  Integra 
lion  of  regional  with  national  planning  policy. 

The  relation  of  the  board  of  directors  to  the  admin- 
istration of  the  corporation  needs  explanation.  In- 
stead of  assuming  the  burdens  of  administrative  di- 
rection, the  members  would  assume  the  functions  of 
the  usual  private  corporation  directorate.  They 
would  decide  all  important  questions  of  corporate  pol- 
icy but  leave  the  management  in  the  hands  of  admin- 
istrators whom  they  would  employ.  In  this  respect 
their  functions  would  differ  from  the  directors  of  the 
T.  V.  A.  The  reasons  for  departing  from  the  pattern 
of  that  organization  are  set  forth  convincinglj'  in  the 
special  study  made  by  Marshall  Dimock  for  the  na- 
tional committee  on  regionalism  of  the  National  Ke- 
sources  Board.    He  says: 

.  .  .  the  three  directors  of  the  T.  V.  A.  have 
divided  their  supervisory  work  into  three  parts,  and 
each  has  the  primary  responsibility  for  the  carrying 
out  of  the  functions  falling  within  his  allocation. 
Although  the  agreement  through  which  this  alloca- 
tion was  effected  states  that  "'this  does  not  mean  that 
the  individual  directoi-s  will  formulate  policies  for 
their  separate  divisions.  The  board  as  a  whole  will 
continue  to  adopt  all  policies",  nevertheless  such  an 
administrative  arrangement  is  of  doubtful  w-isdom. 
It  is  almost  inevitable  that  each  director  should  come 
to  look  upon  his  sphere  of  control  as  his  particular 
bailiwick,  and  consequently  integration  of  policies 
and  programs  becomes  increasingly  difficult.  If  the 
board  were  to  consist  of  five  rather  than  three  mem- 
bers, the  temptation  to  divide  the  detailed  duties 
would  be  lessened,  and  the  way  would  be  opened  to 
more  effective  concentration  upon  planning  and 
policy  formation  on  the  part  of  the  board  acting  as 
a  unit.  This  is  simply  a  recognition  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  sound  corporate  administration,  under 
which  the  board  of  directors  should  be  the  policy- 
formulating  unit,  and  although  exercising  complete 
surveillance  and  ultimate  control  over  the  manage- 
ment, should  not  interfere  with  administrative  de- 
tails. Under  such  an  arrangement,  the  crying  need 
is  for  a  general  manager  of  the  corporation  who  is 
given  complete  administrative  control  over  every 
phase  of  the  organization's  activity.  Such  an  officer 
is  nowhere  to  be  found  in  the  T.  V.  A.,  since  the 
directors  have  been  reluctant  to  relinquish  the  ad- 
ministrative power  which  they  have  assumed.  How- 
ever, the  integration  and  coordination  of  activity 
which  would  result  from  the  creation  of  the  otlice. 
let  us  say,  of  the  jiresident  of  the  board  and  general 
manager,  would  be  very  beneficial.  Regional  de- 
velopment authorities,  like  other  going  concerns, 
need  unity  of  management.  Above  everything  else 
at  this  juncture  the  T.  V.  A.  demands  synthesis  of 
policy  and  planning  activities  and  integration  of  ad- 
ministrative functioning.  The  common  corporate 
practice  of  making  the  president  of  the  board  also 
the  general  manager  may  quite  conceivably  be  the 
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best  policy  foi'  regional  au(liori(ies  to  follow.  If 
there  were  integration  al  the  to])  there  would  soon  be 
coordination  all  along  the  lim — in  ijlaiining.  in  re- 
search, and  in  industrial  promotion. 

The  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  might  well 
assume  the  duties  that  the  chairman  of  the  Ontario 
Hydro-Electric  Commission  jx'rfornis.  He  is  the  only 
member  of  that  conmiission  that  draws  a  full-time 
salary  from  the  commission.  His  work  is  not  so  much 
administrative  as  it  is  the  handling  of  public  relations 
and  dealing  with  the  provincial  government  to  which 
the  commission  is  responsible.  Most  of  the  manage- 
ment direction  is  in  the  hands  of  a  unified  management 
stail.  This  is  similar  to  the  suggestion  made  by  Mr. 
Dimock  for  T.  V.  A. 

As  we  indicate  below,  the  initial  capital  for  financ- 
ing the  corporation's  work  would  be  furnished  by  the 
Federal  Treasury,  but  there  ought  to  be  a  provision  in 
the  charter  law  allowing  any  or  all  of  the  four  north- 
western States  to  furnish  new  capital.  If  any  State 
should  take  advantage  of  this  provision,  it  should  re- 
ceive voting  power,  through  a  State  representative 
(perhaps  the  chairman  of  the  State  planning  com- 
mission), ju-oportionate  to  its  financial  investment. 

The  purpose  of  this  suggestion  is  to  allow  the  people 
of  the  Northwest  to  share  in  the  financial  obligations 
as  well  as  the  benefits  of  Federal  investments  in  these 
large  public  works.  It  would  also  constitute  an  in- 
centive to  sujjplement  existing  works  with  new  enter- 
prises of  si^ecial  concern  to  certain  of  the  States. 

The  formulation  of  planning  policies  for  the  corpo- 
ration ought  to  be  closely  tied  with  the  general  task 
of  regional  and  State  planning.  This  may  be  partly 
accomplished  by  the  interlocking  directorate  device 
suggested  above,  and  partly  by  making  the  full  re- 
gional planning  commission  (as  has  been  proposed 
hereinbefore)  an  advisory  board  to  the  corporation. 
This  should  be  included  in  the  law  creating  the  cor- 
poration. It  would  be  wise  to  provide  that  immedi- 
ately prior  to  every  regular  meeting  of  the  directorate, 
a  meeting  of  the  regional  planning  commission 
should  be  held  at  which  time  suggestions  might  be 
freely  offered  by  any  or  all  members  of  the  regional 
planning  commission  concerning  the  activities  of  the 
corporation,  and  al.so  at  which  time  the  advice  of  this 
group  should  be  solicited,  by  the  board  of  directors. 
It  may  even  be  desirable  to  provide  this  advisory  com- 
mittee with  a  right  to  make  investigations  into  the 
work  of  the  corporation  and  to  publish  the  results  of 
its  inquiries.  For  this  purpose,  it  would  need  to  be 
endowed  with  the  legal  right  of  access  to  the  books  of 
the  corporation  and  to  information  j)ossessed  by  its 
officers  and  its  employees. 


Since  the  States  will  be  rcpivsented  on  tlu^  legional 
planning  commission  tliis  ailvisory  conunittee  relation- 
ship would  provide  a  splendid  <liannel  of  rnnuuunica- 
tion  between  the  people  of  the  region  and  the  Federal 
operating  body.  The  Federal  bureau  representation 
on  the  planning  commission  would  also  be  in  a  most 
advantageous  position  to  present  the  relationships  of 
their  work  to  the  power  function. 

Another  reason  for  these  close  ties  is  the  need  to 
articulate  the  research  work  of  the  corporation  witii 
the  regional  planning  commission.  The  research  woi'k 
carried  on  by  the  corporation  would  probably  center 
in  those  directions  concerned  with  the  development  of 
markets  for  i^ower,  and  particularly  in  the  field  of  new 
applications  of  power  for  the  extraction  or  refining  of 
natural  resources.  Not  only  would  it  desire  to  have 
its  own  research  staff  for  certain  of  these  piu'poses,  but 
it  would  find  it  advantageous  to  subsidize  research  be- 
ing carried  on  by  certain  of  the  State  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  other  goveriuiiental  or  semipublic  re- 
search agencies,  or  the  technical  subcommittees  of  the 
State  and  regional  planning  commissions.  At  the 
present  time  the  technical  subcommittees  of  the  AVash- 
ington  State  Planning  Council  are  engaged  in  work 
on  electrical  house  heating,  on  the  use  of  minerals,  etc., 
which  would  be  directly  serviceable  to  the  power  cor- 
poration. 

The  regional  planning  commission  would  be  needed 
to  take  the  lead  in  negotiating  the  interstate  (ami  in- 
ternational) compacts  that  will  ultimately  be  needed 
for  allocating  the  waters  of  the  Columbia  and  its  east- 
ern tributaries  between  the  interested  States.  It  ought 
also  to  be  a  key  agency  for  facilitating  the  making  of 
allocation  rules  concerning  the  water  needs  of  the  com- 
peting Federal  and  State  interests — navigation,  irriga- 
tion, power,  fish.  etc. 

This  design  of  plainiing  organization  would  imple- 
ment planning  in  a  way  which  otherwise  seems  imprac- 
ticable of  attainment.  It  wiU  tie  planning  to  the 
hydroelectric  program  and  permit  it  to  share  in  the 
work  of  that  key  activity.  It  will  also  make  coordina- 
tion real.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  real  coordi- 
nation is  impossible  of  attainment  unless  the  coordi- 
nators know  rather  intimately  the  ditferent  activities 
going  on  in  the  region.  Unless  a  planning  boai'd 
knows  what  is  being  "ordered'"  it  cannot  "coorder" 
parallel  or  conflicting  behavior. 

The  ]ilan  suggested  ought  to  provide  ami)le  safe- 
guards against  the  bureaucratic  tendency  imputed  to 
Federal  departments.  There  should  not  be  much  "'au- 
tocracy" on  the  part  of  a  corporation  whose  directors 
must  listen  to  the  advice  of  the  ]ilanning  commission 
and  whose  chairman  ami  vice  chairman  will  be  in  con- 
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tinuous  contact,  through  their  regional  i)lanning  func- 
tions, with  the  spokesmen  of  the  people  in  the  region. 

Financial  and  Other  Provisions  of  tlie 
Proposed  Corporate  Charter 

Capital.— The  allocation  of  the  costs  of  Bonneville 
and  Grand  Coulee  and  later  works  should  be  made  by 
a  board  selected  for  that  one  purpose  by  the  Presi- 
dent. It  ought  to  contain  representation  from  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  safeguard  the  interests  in  navi- 
gation and  flood  control,  from  the  Bureau  of  Keclama- 
tion,  and  from  the  board  of  directors  of  the  ciu-pora- 
tion.  Perhaps  additional  membership  should  be  pro- 
vided, making  a  board  of  five. 

As  soon  as  the  allocation  of  costs  of  the  Bomieville 
and  Grand  Coulee  Dams  shall  have  been  made,  setting 
up  the  items  chargeable  to  navigation,  irrigation,  hy- 
droelectric generation,  flood  control,  and  unemploy- 
ment relief,  that  part  of  the  cost  due  to  generation  of 
electric  energj'  should  be  set  up  on  the  boolis  of  the 
corporation  as  an  investment  item  in  llie  "capital 
account."  (It  is  assumed  that  no  such  allocation  will 
l)ecome  effective  as  an  obligation  of  the  corporation's 
capital  account  until  the  structures  are  finished  and 
ready  for  the  transmission  of  electric  power.)  A 
depreciation  account  should  be  set  up,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  depreciation  rules  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  covering  all  capital  investment. 
It  should  be  possible  to  use,  under  the  regulations  of 
the  Commission,  certain  portions  of  the  depreciation 
reserve  for  new  capital  construction.  As  soon  as  the 
finances  of  the  corporation  permit,  it  should  be  al- 
lowed to  set  aside  a  fund  fi-om  surplus  for  operating 
capital.  Other  surplus  funds  should  go,  after  a  period 
of  30  years,  to  amortization  of  the  investment.  Here 
again,"the  rules  developed  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission (except  for  the  change  from  20  to  30  years) 
should  be  followed. 

Additional  capital  for  new  construction  of  transmis- 
sion lines,  substations,  etc.,  for  the  grid  system  and 
for  completion  of  the  generator  installations  at  Bomie- 
ville and  at  Grand  Coulee,  and  for  other  capital  ex- 
penditures needed  in  the  business  of  the  corporation 
should  be  supplied,  initially,  from  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury. Operating  capital  should  also  be  provided  from 
the  same  source  until  the  returns  from  the  business 
show  sufficient  surplus  to  create  the  operating  fund 
suggested  above.  The  initial  capital  fund  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  $50,000,000  may  be  obtained  by 
the  issue  of  serial  bonds  by  the  corporation  on  the 
credit  of  the  United  States,  with  maturities  not  greater 


» TblB  cost  should  be  reduced  by  an  amount  proportionate  to  the 
excess  cost  resulting  from  the  construction  of  these  dams  as  work-relief 
projects. 
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than  TiG  years,  and  with  interest  not  over  Sy^  percent, 
using  the  same  provisions  concerning  the  way  these 
shall  be  issued  and  their  legal  status  as  are  found  in 
section  15  of  the  original  T.  V.  A.  Act. 

Another  possible  method  of  securing  the  needed  cap- 
ital would  be  for  the  Federal  Government  to  issue  a 
special  kind  of  security,  either  with  or  without  Treas- 
ury guarantee,  to  cover  the  total  capital  expenditure 
which  is  properly  allocable  to  power.  This  is  the  prac- 
tice which  has  been  followed  in  the  provision  of  capi- 
tal both  for  the  Ontario  Hydroelectric  Commission 
and  the  Central  Electricity  Board  of  Great  Britain. 
It  has  two  important  virtues  in  that  it  turns  the  whole 
financial  orientation  from  that  of  spending  to  that  of 
investment;  and  it  places  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
power  administrative  organization  full  responsibility 
for  making  services  economically  self-supporting. 

"\Ylien  other  dams,  from  which  electric  energy  is  to 
be  generated,  are  needed  (e.  g.,  the  Umatilla,  Hungry 
Horse,  or  Snake  River  Dams)  the  corporation  should 
make  a  special  report  to  the  President,  setting  forth 
the  facts  and  indicating  the  desirability  of  such  struc- 
tures for  the  effective  fulfillment  of  the  corporation's 
purposes.  It  should  also  indicate  the  kind  of  structure 
to  be  erected,  with  the  probable  distribution  of  ex- 
pense as  between  power,  navigation,  irrigation,  and 
flood  control,  and  recommend  to  the  President  such 
appropriations  from  the  Federal  Treasury  as  may 
be  required  to  build  such  structures.  In  making  such 
report,  it  should  cooperate  with  and  receive  the  help 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
and  the  regional  planning  commission.  It  should  be 
permitted  that  any  of  the  States  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west region  may  furnish  capital  required  for  such  new 
works  (as,  for  example,  in  the  development  of  the  Wil- 
lamette River)  and  thereby  become  a  joint  owner  of 
the  corporation  with  voting  privileges  proportionate 
to  its  capital  investment. 

In  the  case  of  these  new  structures,  the  expenditures 
chargeable  to  power  development  should  be  added  to 
the  capital-investment  item,  and  an  interest  charge 
paid  thereon. 

In  the  corporate  powers  provision  should  be  in- 
cluded which  will  permit  the  corporation  to  purchase 
lands  adjacent  to  its  main  structure  or  activity  centers 
in  order  that: 

1.  The  corporation  may  prevent  unearned  incre- 
ment in  land  values  from  going  to  private  land 
speculators,  and  thus  secure  for  the  corporation  such 
added  values  as  may  be  produced  by  its  (or  the  Gov- 
ernment's)   expenditures,  and 

2.  That  the  nature  of  adjacent  development  may 
be  controlled  in  the  interest  of  the  public — prevent- 
ing a  reproduction  of  the  shack  slum  communities 
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which  have  erupted  on  the  ground  adjacent  to  Bon- 
neville and  Grand  Coulee. 

Construction. — In  general,  the  existing  construction 
agencies  should  be  employed  in  the  completion  of 
dams  now  under  construction  and  the  building  of  new 
dams. 

All  dams  which  are  not  to  be  used  for  irrigation  per- 
haps might  be  built  under  direction  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers;  other  dams,  by  such  agencies  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  designate.  In  the  construction  of  new  dams 
to  be  used  for  the  generation  of  power,  and  in  instal- 
lation of  electric  generating  equipment  at  Bonneville 
and  Grand  Coulee,  the  major  design  features  of  such 
electric  equipment  ought  to  be  determined  solely  by 
the  corporation.  General  dam  designs  need  to  be  co- 
ordinated for  the  multiple-uses  involved ;  that  is,  wa- 
ter conservation,  flood  control,  power,  irrigation,  navi- 
gation, fisheries,  and  perhaps  other  minor  interests. 
This  coordination  of  design  should  be  done  by  a  board 
representative  of:  The  power  corporation,  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  and  other 
interests  that  may  be  directly  concerned. 

Audit 

The  books  of  the  corporation  should  be  audited  by 
commercial  auditing  firms  set  up  for  corporate  audit- 
ing, rather  than  by  the  Comptroller  General.  That 
office  should  select  auditing  firms  and  write  any  addi- 
tional specifications  for  the  audit  which  it  might  feel 
necessary.  In  a  business,  accounting  is  a  tool  of  man- 
agement and  it  should  not  be  imduly  hampered  by  the 
rather  ditferent  purjwses  which  it  serves  for  tlic  usual 
Governmejit  bureau. 

AVe  Iia\e  already  indicated  Ihe  iiiisuilabilily  nC  aji 
plying  the  tj-pical  governmental  accounting  and  aiidil 
ing  systems  to  an  agency  exercising  corporate  func- 
tions.    The  situation  is  aptly  characterized  by  Diinock 
in  the  following: 

Government  accounts  merely  show  where  money 
goes,  primarily  how  it  is  spent;  business  accounts 
mdicate  the  complete  financial  position  of  the  cor- 
poration, emphasizing  the  profit  and  loss  statement. 
Hence,  the  public  commercial  undertaking  should 
be  free  to  adopt  the  most  modern  accounting  methods 
of  private  business.  Moreover,  the  public  cor- 
poration should  secure  its  outside  audit  from  a  rep- 
utable firm  of  commercial  auditors,  just  as  do 
private  corporations.  These  firms  are  better  versed  on 
the  accounts  and  the  operations  of  a  public  commer- 
cial undertaking  than  aie  the  agents  of  the  Comp- 
trolk'r-General's  office.  The  latter's  attention  is  con- 
fined almost  entirely  to  spending  departments  which 
jicrt'orm  functions  not  of  a  commercial  character; 
it  is  natural,  therefore,  that  government  auditors 
should  be  interested  in  honesty  and  legality  to  the 


almost  complete  exclusion  of  matters  relating  to 
efficiency.  The  commercial  auditor,  on  tlie  other 
hand,  makes  it  his  business  to  point  out  unbusiness- 
like or  wasteful  practices.'* 

Taxes 

The  principle  that  the  corporation  should  pay  taxes 
in  the  region  comparable  to  those  paid  by  private 
utilities  should  be  incorporated  in  the  law.  How  to  give 
that  principle  best  expression  is  a  matter  requiring 
further  study.  It  seems  doubtful  if  the  percentage 
payment  idea  incorporated  in  the  recent  McNary- 
Steiwer  bill '''  for  the  sale  of  Bonneville  power  is  a  cor- 
rect application  of  that  principle;  neither  does  the 
provision  in  the  T.  V.  A.  Act  realize  this  objective.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  simplest  way  is  to  place  the  prop- 
erty of  the  corporation  used  for  the  production  and 
transmission  of  power  upon  the  tax  rolls  of  the  coun- 
ties in  which  they  are  located.  But  this  would  lead  to 
flisproportionate  tax  returns  to  the  counties  in  whicli 
tlie  large  generating  plants  happen  to  be  located.  It 
might  be  advisable  to  allow  the  States  to  levy  and 
collect  a  tax  based  upon  the  average  rate  paid  by  pri- 
vate electric  utilities  and  on  the  same  percentage  of 
true  value  and  leave  the  moneys  thus  produced  to  the 
State  to  apply  as  it  may  determine.'^ 

Whatever  the  precise  method  used,  the  corporation 
should  pay  a  general  property  tax  comparable  to  those 
being  paid  by  private  electrical  utilities.  There  is  evi- 
dence to  indicate  that  the  Ontario  Hydroelectric  Com- 
mission would  have  been  better  off  had  its  physical 
improvements,  as  well  as  its  land,  been  subject  to  the 
usual  taxes. 

Clontrol  of  Rates  and  Rate  Policy 

In  gi\iug  the  corporation  power  In  fix  the  rates  al 
which  it  will  sell  electric  energy,  it  is  ipiite  imporlani 
(o  endow  it  with  the  right  to  determine  maximum  rates 
for  the  different  types  of  service  in  the  resale  of  tluit 
power.  This  right  of  control  over  resale  maxinnnn 
rates  should  attach  whenever  any  public  or  private 
distributing  system  buys  all  or  a  major  portion  of  its 
energy  fi'om  the  Government  corporation.  T^nless 
control  over  the  rates  to  the  ultimate  consumer  is  j^ro- 
vided,  the  fundamental  objective  of  the  Government 
enterprise  maj^  be  defeated.  That  objective  is  to  sell 
the  maximum  amount  of  power  at  the  lowest  economic 
price.  The  experience  of  the  British  grid  shows  that 
such  an  objective  may  be  seriously  jeopardized  for 


'*  M.  DImock,  "Government-operated  enterprises  In  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone",  pp.  206-207. 

">  Senate  Bill  S-.'i3.'!0,  74th  CoiiKmss.  Ist  sess. 

"  One  Interestlnc  supci'stlon  is  that  cities  and  countrli"s  receive 
porlioiia  of  this  tnx  money  based  on  the  kilowatt-hours  consumod 
within  their  bordera. 
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want  iif  sucli  control.  Under  thai  system,  costs  of 
j;^cnciiiting  electric  enerfry  have  been  jjreatly  reduced, 
as  lias  the  transmitting  of  the  cncrpy  to  distribution 
centers,  but  tiiosc  rcthiced  costs  have  not  been  passed 
along  to  the  ultimate  consumers.  The  result  has  been 
higii  profits  for  distributing  companies,  and  a  very 
slow  increase  in  the  per-capita  consumption  of  elec- 
tric energy.  The  Ontario  experience,  on  the  other 
hand,  shows  how  consumption  can  be  increased  and 
rates  reduced  if  the  central  agency  controlling  the 
grid  may  control  resale  rates  in  its  wholesale  contracts. 
Maximum  use  also  requires  a  blanket  rate  system 
over  large  areas  feeding  in  and  out  of  the  grid  sys- 
tem. This  is  the  policy  now  pursued  by  the  private 
utilities  in  the  region.  Power  from  the  private  gener- 
ating plants  in  the  Puget  Sound  country  is  now  sold 
south  to  the  Columbia  River  at  the  same  rate  as  is 
charged  in  and  near  Seattle.  One  of  the  new  gener- 
ating stations  of  the  Puget  Sound  Power  &  Light  Co. 
is  at  Eock  Island,  on  the  Columbia,  not  far  south  of 
Grand  Coulee  and  nearly  as  far  from  Puget  Sound  as 
the  new  Federal  plant.  Power  is  now  transmitted 
that  long  distance  and  sold  at  the  same  rate  as  energy 
produced  within  the  region  of  consumption. 

Priorities  in  Sale  of  Power 

The  provisions  in  section  10  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  Act  which  set  forth  the  priority  rules  to 
govern  the  sale  of  siuiilus  power  not  used  in  the  oper- 
ations of  Federal  works  ought  to  be  embodied  in  the 
act  creating  the  corporation  wc  are  proposing.  These 
read  as  follows: 

.  .  .  the  board  is  authorized  to  enter  into  contracts 
for  such  sale  for  a  term  not  exceeding  20  years,  and 
in  the  sale  of  such  current  by  the  board  it  shall  give 
preference  to  States,  counties,  municipalities,  and 
cooperative  organizations  of  citizens  or  farmers,  not 


organized  or  doing  business  for  profit,  but  primarily 
for  tlic  ]iurj)ose  of  supplying  electricity  to  its  own 
citizens  or  members:  Provided,  That  all  contracts 
made  with  private  companies  or  indixiduals  for  the 
sale  of  power,  which  power  is  to  \n'  resold  for  a 
profit,  shall  contain  a  provision  authorizing  the 
board  to  cancel  said  contract  upon  5  years'  notice  in 
writing,  if  the  board  needs  said  power  to  supply  the 
demands  of  States,  coimties,  or  municipalities. 

The  Superpower  System  as  a  Common 
Carrier  of  Electrical  Energy 

It  is  proposed,  in  a  memorandum  prepared  by  Charles 
E.  Carey  and  James  C.  Rettie,  members  of  the  research 
staff  of  the  Columbia  Basin  study,  that  the  high- 
tension  transmission  system  and  certain  of  the  inter- 
mediate lines  might  be  organized  as  a  system  of  com- 
mon carriers  of  electrical  energy.  The  proposed  cor- 
poration might  furnish  transmission  service  to  any 
private  company  or  municipality  which  wished  to 
transport  bloclcs  of  power  over  long  distances.  In 
like  manner  the  corporation  might  be  empowered  to 
arrange  for  a  similar  service  to  be  rendered  to  it 
by  the  companies  which  own  lines  suitable  for  the 
transmission  of  power  at  intermediate  voltages.  For 
this  kind  of  service  an  at-cost  charge  would  be  made. 
The  technical  operation  of  such  a  carrier  sj^stem  might 
resemble  that  which  is  now  employed  in  the  trans- 
port of  oil  and  gas  by  the  pi]5e-line  companies.  AVhile 
this  is  a  new  conception  as  applied  to  the  transporta- 
tion of  electric  energy,  it  might  solve  some  of  the 
difficulties  which  will  arise  in  trying  to  bring  about 
a  reasonable  degree  of  economic  harmony  between 
the  various  electric  utilities  which  will  be  serving  the 
region.  The  writer  feels  that  the  directors  of  the  cor- 
poration should  be  free  to  examine  the  feasibility  of 
this  proposal  and  put  it  into  operation,  if  it  seemed 
desirable  to  do  so. 
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